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THE LIQUOR PROBLEM. 


IS THERE A SOLUTION OF THIS IMPORTANT PROBLEM UPON 
WHICH ALL WELL-INTENTIONED MEN AND 
WOMEN MAY AGREE? 


By JoHn BrRISBEN WALKER. 


ISHOP POTTER’S very brave, though I think ill-advised, presen- 
tation of his views on the liquor question has served one purpose, 
which every manly stand taken in behalf of what a man regards 

as right must always accomplish. It makes other people consider seri- 

ously the same problem ; and out of a multiplicity of thoughtful counsel 
comes wisdom. 

The result of many years’ consideration of this very difficult problem 
leads me to the belief that it is entirely possible for the most extreme 
radical in favor of temperance, and the liquor-drinker most conservative of 
his rights, to unite. I will try to state the problem in a simple form. 

I. In the United States there is expended annually for liquor the sum 
of over $1,500,000,000. 

II. In the United States, each year, there are made some hundreds of 
thousands of drunkards, filling asylums, bringing misery into 
homes, and causing semi-idiotic children to be born into the 
world. All, without exception, acknowledge the immensity of the 
evil of drunkenness. 

III. In addition to the money expended yearly for liquor, the United 
States annually loses through inefficiency of its citizens, caused by 
liquor, a sum that may roundly be calculated at three hundred 
millions of dollars. 

IV. Many men are not disposed to put on their neighbors the burden of 
absolute prohibition. They concede the right to drink liquor. 

V. All men, except those engaged in the business of selling liquor, 
desire to restrict the evils of the liquor traffic. These evils are: 

The corruption of youth. 

The baneful influence exercised upon our political conditions. 

The deprivation and suffering caused to women and children. 

The loss in national wealth. 

The question then is: 

What method of procedure will grant the liberty demanded by cer- 
tain citizens, and at the same time prevent the corruption of youth, pre- 
vent the corruption of the citizenship of the country, and finally the 
waste of the country’s resources ? 
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The answer to all this seems to lie in one direction, and one direc- 
tion only. Absolute prohibition is condemned by a considerable portion 
of the community: unrestricted license is condemned by a still larger 
portion of the community. 

The mean between these two lies in turning over the liquor traffic 
to the government, as has already been successfully done in a number of 
states. 

All liquor should be sold from state depots. 

It should be sold only in “ packages” to be consumed elsewhere 
than in the salesroom. 

No sales should be made to minors. 

The liquor sold should be of the best quality. 

The prices charged would be more reasonable than those made at 
the present time; they would still be large enough to give the govern- 
ment a revenue several times that now derived from the sale of liquor. 

This plan being carried out, the public secures the following results : 
First, The temptation to youth to drink in saloons located on every con- 

venient corner, and to treat their friends, and in turn be 
treated—acknowledged to be one of the greatest evils—would 
be at once disposed of. 

Second, We would no longer have in the community a very large class 
of men taking the most active interest in politics, whose success 
in business depends upon making drinkers of the youth, and 
upon corrupting adult men and women. 

Third, The independence of the citizen, and his right to buy liquor, 
would be undisputed. 

If in addition to this governmental monopoly of the liquor business, 
which, as already stated, has been so successfully introduced in a number 
of states, is added the instruction of youth in temperance, and the 
organization of temperance societies in the public schools, as is done 
under the direction of the government in Belgium, we shall have the 
rising generation safeguarded to the utmost against the evils of 
intoxication. 

At the present time we have four classes of people taking part in the 
temperance discussion. 

First, Those whose business it is to make a profit out of the sale of 
liquor. 

Second, Those who are in favor of absolute prohibition. 

Third, Those who believe that the right of the citizen to buy liquor, 
if he chooses, should be preserved. 

Fourth, Those who recognize fully the immense evils done by liquor, 
and are anxious to bring about a practicable reform in the 
situation. 

Except the first class, that embracing those persons who profit by 
the traffic in liquor, every one of the remaining classes could get together 
on this basis of state control of the liquor traffic. Its effects would be 
immediate and far-reaching. 

It is a practicable reform, and if urged by all those now taking part 
in the endeavor to solve the liquor problem, could be successfully carried 
out within a brief number of months in every state. 
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THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF IRELAND. 
By T. P. O'Connor. 


rHEN 


n by George Gibbs. 
rHIS MOMENT 


A CRASH 


CAME 


THERE 


- would be very easy for both a pessimist 

and an optimist to draw each a picture 
of Ireland and her immediate future, which, 
though contradictory each of the other, 
would yet both be true, each in its own 
way. 

The optimist could point to the long 
succession of victories whic the Irish cause 
has gained since the memorable hour when 
Michael Davitt, standing on the site of the 
cottage in which he was born and which 
he had seen as it was being burnt to the 
ground as, at four years of age, he lett the 
shores of his native country, raised the 
standard of the Land League, and since 
*arnell, then a rising young Parliamen- 
tarian of uncertain future, rallied to the new 
movement and brought it on the floor of 
the House of Commons. When Davitt and 
Parnell thus started the new campaign for 


the reconquest by the Celt of the land of 
Ireland, the tenant was stilla serf. He 
could be evicted at the caprice of the land- 
lord; he could have his rent raised; he 
could be driven to the poll to vote for his 
oppressor. At my own election in 1880, 
I saw a local landlord trying to intimidate 
his tenants into voting against their candi- 
date. The representation of Ireland was 
still in the hands of a small minority of the 
people; and when Parnell raised the flag 
of the new movement in the House of Com- 
mons, he had not thirty members out of 
the entire one hundred and one who were 
ready to follow him. The local government 
of the country was still entirely in the 
hands of the landlord minority. In the 
court-houses they formed, or they created, 
the juries before which the war of classes 
between them and their tenants was tried. 
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They had the entire local government of the 
counties in their hands. Now the represen- 
tation of Ireland, election after election, 
five times within these twenty years, have 
returned more than eighty out of the one 
hundred and one to fight strenuously for 
Home Rule; the landlord has no power to 
evict o: to raise rent; he has been driven 
from every place of power; in the county 
councils which have taken his place as the 
governing body of the Irish counties, he 
has scarcely a representative outside of one 
or two counties in the northeast of Ireland. 
Last year, finally deprived of social, of 
political and of class power, the landlord 
got his final chance of giving up his last 
rights to the property he had so grossly 
and so cruelly mismanaged; and it is now 
in his power, with the assent of his tenantry, 
to draw on the British treasury for all the 
money that is necessary to buy out his 
rights. The Celts have finally reconquered 
the land of Ireland; the one point in dis- 
pute—and that, though important, is not 
supreme—is the figure at which the land- 
lord will make his final exit from Irish 
rural life. Here is a transformation and 
revolution as complete as any in history; 
and all accomplished practically without 


fem, 
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loss of life and within the small space of a 
quarter of a century. Those who took 
part in that fight have been too busy in 
watching the skirmishes and the battles to 
form a complete idea of the campaign, but 
now that it is over, it may well be regarded 
as one of the completest, most beneficent 
and swiftest revolutions in history. 

This is the picture of the optimist. Let 
us turn to the reply which the pessimist 
van bring. Taking the last point first, 
namely, the Land Purchase Act of last 
year, the pessimist can draw attention to 
the fact that the fight over the land can- 
not be said to be finished so long as the 
amount the landlords want to get, and that 
which the tenants are ready to give, re- 
main so wide apart as they are at the 
present moment. For some reason or 
other, the landlords have not received the 
new act in the spirit which was expected. 
There was a moment when a policy of 
reason and conciliation seemed to animate, 
if not a majority, at least a minority of 
their ranks; at least, professions of a 
desire to adopt such a policy were abun- 
dant and frequent. The sincerity of these 


professions has become more than doubtful 
during the last few months; for some of 
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those who were the loudest in making 
them have been the readiest to repudiate 
them when it came to dealings between 
themselves and their tenants. But 
whether this minority was or was not rea- 


own 


sonable some months ago, the fact is indis- 
putable that at the present moment the 
landlords are in the worst of moods. Un- 
fortunately, on some the tenants 
have played into their hands, and we have 


estates 


as the aston- 5 
ishing result 
of the Land 
Purchase Act 
of last year, 
which gave 
the landlords 
the induce- 
ment of four 
or five years’ 
additional 
purchase at 
the hands of 
the state. 
that the 
landlords. 
instead of 
lessening. 
have enor 

mously in 

creased the 
number of 
years’ pur- 
chase they 


demand for 
their hold- 
ings. There 
are cases 
where land- 
lords have 
asked and 
have even 
got twenty- 
nine years 


purchase— IRISH 


including the bonus—for land which a few 
years ago they were ready to sell for eighteen 
years’ purchase. In short, something like a 
boom in land has been attempted, has in 
some cases been successful, and will go on 
for some time until circumstances and a 
sturdy and united resistance on the part of 
the tenants compel the landlords to adopt 
a more reasonable attitude. 

And the pessimist can go on to point out 
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that in spite of all those manifold and vast 
victories won by the tenants in the last 
quarter of a century, the last state of Ire- 
land may seem to be worse than the first. 
Lunacy is increasing; taxation is increas- 

g@; the marriage-rate is lower in Ireland 
than in almost any country in Europe. 
High above and beyond all these things, 
which are symptoms of grave national 
decadence, there is the appalling fact that 
the drain of 
the popula- 
tion goes on 
continu- 
ously. 

Of course, 
the emigra- 
tion does not 
now reach 
the propor- 
tions it at- 
tained in the 
terrible years 


ing; 


which fol- 
lowed the 
famine of 
1846; but 


then the emi- 
gration is 
now drawn, 
not from a 
population 
that was 
eight mil- 
lions and a 
half, but from 
a population 


that is little 
more than 
half that. 
From eight 
and a_ half 
millions we 
came down 


to six and a 
half; from six and a half we have come 
down to four and a half; and still the 
emigration goes on. It looks almost as if 
no young man or young woman who can 
leave the shores of Ireland can be got to 
remain there. 

Furthermore, the pessimist could point 
to the fact that in spite of the large reduc- 
tions of rent, in spite of the purchase of 
their holdings by large numbers of tenants, 
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the life of the Irish farmer has not made 
very great advances. 
lowness of price, the disappearance of labor 


things have 


Foreign competition, 


emigration —these 
the difficulty to the farmer of 


through 
increased 
making his living; and this is one of the 
reasons why so many of the representatives 
of the farmers have felt themselves com- 
pelled to raise such loud voices of protest 
he tenants 


¢ 


against improvident bargains by t 
now when the opportunity of buying their 
land presents itself to them. 

And finally, still continuing his protest. 
the 
Irish question in 
English public opinion. The demand of 
Ireland has no behind it the big, 
high tide of enthusiasm and remorse which 
flowed the 
constituencies: 
lash the tide into fury; there is no men- 
acing movement in Ireland, led by a Par 
nell, to swell the tide of friendly emotion 


the pessimist may call attention to 


present condition of the 
longer 


once so strongly in English 


t 


there is no Gladstone to 


by the sense that prudence as well as good 
feeling demanded the settlement of the 
And, in addition, it is un- 
the 


Irish question. 


deniable that Irish party have been 


CARRICK-A-REDE. 


compelled by their convictions to do and 
say many things during the last few years 
had effect of 


many olden 


the inevitable 
estranging of 
days, were the warmest friends of the cause. 
The Irish 
position on the Education question which 
offensive the English Noncon- 
formists —and English Nonconformity 
formed the backbone of the 


which have 


those who, in 


as Catholics have had to take a 


is very to 
3ritish move- 


ment in favor of Home Rule. Theirstrong 


hostility to a war which they regarded as 
iniquitous brought down on Irishmen the 
hatred of of the 
people during the fight with the Boers. 
And Lord the 
head of the Liberal party and once a strong 
Home 


purpose of which seemed to be the aban 
donment of Home Rule by the Liberal party. 


another section English 


finally. tosebery — once 


f 
J 


tuler—has made speeches the main 


The pessimist politician, looking ahead, 
and starting from these admitted facts, sees 
in the return of even a Liberal ministry no 
a great change for 


ground for expecting 
the better in the position of Home Rule. 
He 


dominated by Lord Rosebery and men of his 


foresees a weak-kneed- government, 
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type, and refusing to stir hand or foot in 


favor of Ireland. Or he sees a ministry so 
involved in trying to satisfy the demands 
of the English Nonconformists on the Edu- 
cation question, and therefore in such colli- 
sion with the Irish party, as to be incapable, 
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even if it had the desire, of benefiting Ire- 
land. Or he foresees a third alternative, 
namely, a minister quite ready to propose a 
Home Rule Bill, but at the same time con- 
scious that such a bill would be thrown out 
by the House of Lords, and that the British 
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constituencies might support the Lords and 


once more throw back Home Rule for 


another decade of years by establishing 
once more a big Unionist majority in the 


House of Commons. 

So far I have stated the of the 
pessimist; I have given it more space than 
that of the optimist; and I have put it 
quite strongly enough. And yet I am in- 
clined to think that, on the whole, the op- 
timist has the better reason on his side. 
First, with regard to the situation in Ire- 
land, I cannot help thinking that the de- 
mands of the land- 
lords will steadily 
go down with the 
change in circum- 

They 


case 


stances. 
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IS BUILT INTO THE 


body of poli- 
stuck to 


wise 
always 


have never been a 
ticians; they have 
their exacting demands until they were 
swept away by some high tide of resent- 
ment they had themselves created; and 
when there is a change of ministry in Eng- 
land—as after the next election there cer- 
tainly will be—I expect to see the landlords 
once more in that state of panic into which 
they always fall when their own acts have 
brought the inevitable Nemesis. 

The Irish people themselves are now 
very united. Faction has done its work. 
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Like a desperate and malignant fever, it 
raged with terrific force while it lasted; 
and at one time it looked as if the patient 
could never recover in our time. But the 
fever wasted itself out in the end; and it 
has left behind a healthy hatred and dread 
of any new split; and no man in Ireland 
in our time will have the power to create 
another split. For the moment, the 
danger of the movement in Ireland, then, 
is not disunion, but rather apathy. We 
are at one of those moments of transition 
when it is very difficult to create enthusi- 

asm. We are all 

in a condition of 

expectancy —that 

state of mind 

which is always 


THE FAMOUS BLARNEY STONE 
KEEP. 

to enthusiasm and 
to effective action. But I believe that this 
is only atemporary mood. The disappoint- 
ment and the resentment of the people have 
been aroused by the action of the land- 
lords. Every man anxious for the future 
of Ireland knows what a terrible peril it 
would be to the nation if the soil were 
bought back at a price which would lay 
upon the shoulders of the tenantry an im- 
possible burden; and these sentiments are 
bound to find vent in strong and united 
action among the tenantry when, with a 


most unfavorable 
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changed government, they see a new and 
brighter prospect, and when they know 
their views will receive a more sympathetic 
hearing from the. whole army of officials in 


Ireland. Not even in America, with so 
much of its administration depending on 
the choice of a ruler, are officials readier 
than they are in Ireland to respond to the 
changed spirit which is produced by change 
in the ministry that governs the country. 

Nor am I so hopeless as the pessimist 
critic with regard to the condition of po- 
litical parties in England. The action of 
Lord Rosebery is resented as much by 
English Liberals of the right sort as it is 
by Irish Nationalists. It is quite true that 
a certain number of Liberals have grown 
luke-warm in their attitude toward Home 
Rule. We cannot expect, we ought not 
to expect, the same enthusiasm for that 
movement as there was in the days of Glad- 
stone and Parnell. But I have not found 
a single Liberal of any intelligence or te- 
nacity of purpose—I have not found one 
who ever grasped the realities of the Irish 
question by his own independent thinking 
and not as the servile item of a political 
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leader and a political organization—who is 
not as convinced now as he ever was that the 
satisfaction of Irish sentiment through Irish 
self-government means not only justice to 
Ireland, but benefit to the British empire. 

And curiously enough, the rapproche- 
ment between the United States and Great 
Britain which has taken place in recent 
years is one of the factors which help to 
increase this sense of the necessity of Home 
Rule for the safeguarding of the empire. 
There is not a sane Englishman, who 
knows the United States and Ireland, who 
does not realize what a standing menace it 
is to the good feeling between the United 
States and England, what a perpetual ob- 
stacle it is to a thorough good understand- 
ing between the two great nations, that 
all the millions of Irish blood in Amezics 
should constantly have in their veins the 
fanatic hatred which the present condition 
of Ireland creates in their minds. I re- 
member the time when state legislature 
after state legislature in the United States 
passed a resolution in favor of Irish Home 
Rule. These resolutions were either ig- 
nored or resented by English public opinion; 
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I do not believe that anv such consensus of 
American opinion in favor of Ireland now 
from America would meet the same recep- 
tion. The the 
appointed hour, the diplomatic tact and 


favorable circumstances, 


prudence requisite—all these things may 
create the situation at which a friendly and 


bold 
concert with the wise heads of this country, 
could offer a word of friendly counsel; and 
the trembling balance might be tipped 
thereby in favor of the cause of Ireland. 
Finally, as to the prospects of English 


ruler of the United States, acting in 


parties, Ido not again take the same view as 
the pessimist whom I have created for the 
occasion. It is quite true that the next 
Liberal administration will have great diffi- 
culties; and candidly, if that administra- 
tion be think diffi- 
culties wi:l probably be insurmountable. 
I think the Liberal leaders themselves are 
so conscious of this fact that they will 
refuse to accept the responsibilities of office 


a weak one, I these 


if there be no prospect of forming a strong 
Sut there a weak 
Liberal administration? I believe that the 
signs are clear that the next Liberal admin- 
istration will be powerful. Democracies 
rarely do things by halves; 
Teturn, as a rule, 


government. will be 


they do not 


small majorities, but 
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big; and I think that the Liberal majority 
at the next election is much more likely 
to be a big majority than a small one. 

Lib- 


have not the same mis- 


As to the composition of the next 
eral government, I 
givings as the pessimist I have quoted. 
The majority of the Liberal party is still 
sound on the Irish question; the majority 
of the Liberal leaders are still sound on it. 
The men who contemplate a great act of 
party apostasy and party betrayal are, in- 
deed, always a minority in any political 
party; and especially in parties which rep- 
resent progress. Every man who knows 
anything of the inside of the Liberal party 
knows that the Home Rule 
are few and far between; and that any 
tempt to build up a Liberal administration 
on the abandonment of Home 


lead to a new and a greater division than 


recreants to 
at- 


tule would 


any previous one in the ranks of Liberalism. 

I have said nothing as to the particular 
manner in which a new Liberal administra- 
tion will approach the settlement of the 
Irish question. 
in ignorance and partly in bad faith, have 
represented the Irish party as putting for- 
ward the bills of Mr. the 
precise measure which they will demand 
Liberal government. If 


A good many people, partly 


Gladstone as 


from any new 
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such a statement were thought out by 
those who make it, it would be seen to be 
self- contradictory. The Irish members 
could not demand the Home Rule Bill of 
1886 and the Home Rule Bill of 1893 at 
one and the same time; for in essentials 
those two bills were very different from 
each other. Among many points of differ- 
ence, I need only specify that which dealt 
with the representation of Ireland in the 
Imperial Parliament. In the first bill, the 
Irish members were excluded from all share 
in imperial business; in the second, they 
were admitted to a share in everything. 
These bills were a special form of giving 
effect to the principle of self-government; 
but in some points they were not the best 
form for giving effect to the principle. It 
is the principle that is all-important; the 
manner in which it will be carried out is a 
subject for reasonable difference and ar- 
rangement. 

A further purpose attributed to Irish 
members is to dictate the particular tactics 
which a Liberal government would have to 
adopt in facing the obstruction of the House 
of Lords. No party in its senses ever 
does attempt to forecast the tactics of a 


campaign that is not yet begun, with an 


army formed, with commanders 
not yet appointed. Suffice it to say that 
no Irish party could consent to support a 


not vet 
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government which did not regard the 
question of Irish self-government as an 
urgent one. With our population fleeing 
from our shores after all our heart-breaking 
delays, with the desperate situation of our 
country, with six centuries behind us of 
struggle, of oppression, of waiting, we can- 
not allow any party to regard our demand 
as one of those vague ideals which men 
dream about and do not seek to realize. 

Nor can we ever admit that anything 
short of the concession of a real execu- 
tive, subject to a real assembly, will ever 
be taken by us as a satisfaction of the Irish 
demand. The reconciliation of these two 
principles with the tactics and the neces- 
sities of the political hour ought not to be 
beyond the intelligence of a Liberal govern- 
ment which has behind it the support of a 
big majority. John Bull is often slow to 
make up his mind; but when he makes it 
up, he does not as a rule go back. I have 
never seen the House of Lords that dared 
to oppose a big House of Commons majority 
and a resolute Liberal ministry. And so in 
my survey of the immediate future of Ire- 
land, I lean to the optimist rather than the 
pessimist view. Buta final word: the fight 
is not over; our forces cannot be disbanded ; 
on the contrary, it is the hour of hours for 
union, for resolution, and for work in the 
Irish ranks. 


CASTLE STANDS ON TEN ACRES OF GROUND. 








ROLLING FLATTENED STEEL BARS TO FORM PLATES. THREE SEPARATE HEATINGS AND ROLLINGS ARE 
REQUIRED. 


GREAT INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
IV.—TIN AND TERNE PLATES. 


By WILLIAM 


WELVE years ago the United States 
manufactured about three million 
pounds of tin and terne plates a year, and 
imported seven hundred and fifty million 
pounds from Great Britain. Last year the 
production of the United States reached a 
thousand million pounds—greater by sev- 
eral million than Great Britain's total out- 
put—and not only supplied practically the 
entire home market, but contributed sub- 
stantially to the country’s trade in exports. 
The total capacity of the completed tin- 
plants now in operation in the United 
States is over two billion pounds annually. 
Seventy-five million dollars represents, 
approximately, the value of the present 
actual output a year. Fifty-five million 
dollars’ worth of materials was used by tin- 
plate manufacturers last year, and more 
than fifteen million dollars was paid in 
salaries to officials and wages to laborers. 
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About twenty-five thousand persons were 
actively employed in the industry. 


BARS INTO THE 
LENGTHS 


CUITING STEEL REQUIRED 





640 
of the 

the 
most 


tin manufactories 


are in 


The 
United States many respects 
most improved, as_ they the 
modern, industrial plants in the world. In 
no branch of manufacture has electricity 
devices 


great 


are 


been so thoroughly harnessed to 
which save labor as in these establishments. 
Unencumbered by any traditions of older 
methods, uninfluenced by the considera- 
tions of expense which would have attended 
the supplanting of antique machinery, 
American tin manufacturers, building new 


ij 
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plants on new sites, have incorporated in 
their installations all that is most modern 
in the mechanical world. 

Great traveling-cranes, operated by pow- 
erful electric motors. span the various de- 
partments of the tin factories, carrying 
piles of plates and rolls swiftly and noise- 
lessly back and forth between pots and 
tables which mark the progressive stages 
of their manufacture. Lines of rails curve 
in and out on the floor of the factories, 
running over which are electrically moved 
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cars filled with plates, black or tinned, in 
their various stages of finishing. One 
series runs into the annealing-ovens, where 
the plates are heated and evenly cooled, 
being loaded in boxes on the carriages by 
the electric cranes. Others run from the 
annealing-room to the dipping department, 
and from there again to the packing and 
shipping warehouses. On all sides is mo- 
tion, the ponderous movement of machine- 
impelled carriages, with only a man or two 
here and there to guide them by the simple 


FURNACE TO BE ROLLED. 


pressure of a button or the pulling of a 
rope. 

Although the industry of making tin 
and terne plates is the newest in the cate- 
gory of great American manufactures, it is 
already the greatest ‘‘trust.’’ Of the 
fewer than one hundred plants at. present 
engaged in tin manufacture, more than 
seventy are controlled by one concern— 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany—which itself is a constituent of 
the United States Steel Corporation. The 
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BLUING PROCESS COOLING THE BLACK 
capital of this company is fifty million 
dollars, and it supplies more than one- 
third of the entire world’s demand for tin 
and terne products. But the independent 
companies are few only because of the 
newness of the industry. Already the 
demands for their products are making 
calls upon their facilities which tax them 
almost to their utmost, and a continued 
expansion will be the logical result. 
Until the establishment of the tin 
dustry of the United States on its present 
footing, the chief sources of the world’s 
supply had been, for two hundred years, 
England and Wales. Before that, Bo- 
hemia had a monopoly in tin manufacture, 
a process of coating iron sheets with tin 
having been discovered there in the 
thirteenth century, and its secret being 
rigidly guarded. At the present time, tin 
is manufactured in limited quantities in 
France, Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia, 
in addition to the United States and Great 


in- 


Britain. 
In producing the billion pounds of fin- 


ished articles which American tin manufac- 
turers made last year, only twenty-five mil- 
lion pounds of pig tin were used. The 
iron or steel sheets which formed the basis 
of this tinware weighed over nine hundred 


PLATES, 
SWINGING THROUGH THE 


THE UNITED STATES 


HOT FROM THE ANNEALING FURNACE, 


AIR. 


and fifty million pounds. The proportion 
of iron or steel to pure tin in so-called tin 
products is about 97 to 3. 

No pig tin has been produced in the 
United States since 1893, and American 
manufacturers are entirely dependent on 
other countries for their supply of the 
material. The chief source of pig tin is 
the East Indies, where about twelve million 
dollars’ worth .was imported into the 
United States last. year. From Great 
Britain also considerable quantities were 
obtained. Tin does not exist in a native 
state, but is obtained from its mineral 
compounds, tinstone, or cassiterite, and tin 
pyrites. It is extracted by washing and 
pounding the ore, and is then smelted. 

An ingot of pure tin is almost pure white 
in color, being hardly perceptibly marked 
with a slight tinge of blue. It is soft and 
easily flattened out by hammering, but 
has little tenacity. If exposed for thirteen 
or fourteen hours to a temperature as low 
as 39° centigrade, it will become so brittle 
as to fall into a powder when struck by a 
hammer. The crystalline structure of tin, 
which accounts for this striking fact, is seen 
in the frosted appearance, not unlike that 
of a frozen window-pane in winter-time, 
which the surface of a sheet of tin, etched 
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superficially by dilute acid, presents. 

Tin—or more properly speaking, tinned 
—plates are thin iron 
which have been coated with tin by being 
dipped in a bath of molten metal. The 
affinity of iron and oxygen, which causes 
is the necessity for the 
tin being a metal which 


sheets of steel or 


the former to rust, 
tinning operation, 
ig not perceptibly corroded by air or weak 
acids. Tinned plates are largely employed 
in the manufacture of household utensils, for 
cans for preserving fruits, vegetables, meats, 
fish, et cetera, and for pharmaceutical ap- 
paratus. The use of all-tin articles would 
be impracticable, because of the compara- 
tively high cost of pure tin and because the 
metal has not sufficient stability. 

which are used wholly 
thin 


for 
of 


comprises 


Terne plates, 
roofing purposes, are also sheets 
steel or but their 
an alloy of tin and lead instead of tin alone. 
The proportion is generally from fifteen to 
thirty per of according the 
gerade of plates to be made; the greater 
the higher being the 


Terne plates 


iron, coating 


cent. tin, to 


the proportion of tin, 
price of the finished goods. 


PLATES BY 
THE LARGE 
TO BE 


PICKLING THE BLACK 
SHOWS ONE OF 
READY 


IMMERSION IN VATS OF 
RACKS ABOU 
STACKED IN 
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are much duller in appearance than tin 
plates, on account of the lead used in the 
their from the 
dull. 


were 


bath. name 
French word ‘ 
It is interesting that, 
first in France 
designation, American 
the highest award at the Paris Exposition 
1900. 

The lapse of centuries has seen little 


They derive 


‘terne,’’ which means 
although they 
made and bear a French 


terne-plate received 
of 
change in the actual process of tinning, 


but the of labor-saving 


devices altered 


invention 
greatly 
which the process is carried out. 
the thin sheets of 
is the technical name —which are 


many 
has the manner in 
In early 
‘black 


times iron— 


plates 


dipped into molten tin to form tinware, 


an 
a crocodile or tilt- 
of the 
of the 
process of rolling 
England. By the 
thickness 


out 
anvil. later, 
hammer the 
blacksmith, and in the early part 
the 
in 


hammered laboriously on 


A little 


eased 


were 


manual labor 


eighteenth certury 
sheets was invented 
roller, sheets more uniform 
were produced than under the hammer, 
the greatly reduced. 


of 


and cost also was 


SULPHURIC ACID. rHE PHOTOGRAPH 
T TO BE DIPPED AND ANOTHER 


THE ANNEALING-PANS 
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Many improvements in rolling methods 
have recently been introduced, and soft 
steel instead of wrought iron is now gener- 
ally used as the basis of tinware. 

Of the various establishments which now 
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enterprise. A few plants, however, pro- 


duce only the black sheets, which then are 
sold to tin-dipping or stamping works. 

As in the manufacture of iron and steel 
products, and in glass, Pennsylvania leads 








PUTTING THE COVER ON AN ANNEALING-PAN. THE PLATES THEN ARE RUN INTO A FURNACE AND 
LEFT FROM TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN HOURS. 


manufacture tin or terne plates, or both, 
in the United States, a majority also oper- 
ate rolling-mills, the making of the black 
plates and the dipping of these in the 
molten metal being conducted in separate 
departments, but being part of the same 


all the states in its tin industry. Ohio 
comes second in order, and then Indiana, 
New York and Illinois. Pennsylvania and 
Ohio together produce more tinware than 
all the rest of the country together. 


When, twenty or thirty years ago, 
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American iron manufacturers began to look 
with somewhat jealous eye at the success of 
British makers of tin, and the magnitude 
of the home market which they were losing, 
the reports of their experts were that the 
industry could not possibly be successfully 
established in this country. So early as 
1863 a firm in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
had sent the manager of their copper-works 
to England, and in 
1868 an iron company 
in Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, had sent an 
experienced metal- 
lurgist, for the pur- 
pose of learning the 
details of the tin plate 
industry. The reports 
of both, submitted 
after a searching in- 
vestigation, were that 
under the rate 
then prevailing 
respectively in the 
United States and in 
England, the former 
could afford to 
make tin plate. That 


wage 


not 


COLD-ROLLING THE PLATES 


the United States now not only makes its 
own tin plate, but already sends some of 
its product to England, is a striking evi- 
dence of the power of improved methods, 
perfected machinery and highly skilled 
labor. 

Working on double and triple turn, em- 
ploying two and three sets of skilled work- 
men, the tin-dipping and _plate-rolling 

plants hardly see an 
idle moment. More 
than a thousand men 
are employed in some 
of the larger establish- 
ments, and the test- 
ing of new methods 
and experimenting 
with new machinery 
form an_ important 
part of the work of 
corps of specialists. 
In the manufacture 
of black plates as now 
carried on, steel bil- 
lets are placed in a 
heating - furnace and 
subjected to a weld- 


AFTER ANNEALING. ing heat. They are 
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then rolled, in rolls, 


flat bars, anywhere from six to twelve 


grooved into long 


inches wide and from three-eighths of 
an inch to an inch thiek, according to 


the desired size of the plates. The bars 
are next cut into pieces about as long as 
will be the width of the finished plates, 
and in specially con- 
structed of these short, 
cut bars are then rolled sidewise, one after 


are again heated 


furnaces. Two 
the other, until they are of the required 
length. They are next matched, put back 
into a different furnace, and after a second 
heating are once more rolled, doubled, re- 
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and otherwise to prepare them for the dip- 
ping-pots. The various pickling processes, 
it may be mentioned, through which the 
black plates pass, cause a loss in weight 
of about four per cent. 
of pickling, pickling, is 
accomplished the black 
plates in diluted sulphuric acid, heating, 
and afterward in water.  In- 
genious pickling-machines are now used, 
the plates being placed in a cradle which 
revolves by steam or hydraulic power in a 
tank in such a@ manner as to the 
pickling liquid to rush back and forth 


The first operation 
black 


lmmersing 


called 
by 


washing 


*ause 








ge ar 


COATING TIN OR TERNE PLATES. 
HAND. NOW THE PLATES ARE 
turned to the furnace, and, after a third 


heating, withdrawn, rolled again and 
doubled again. The packs, now in eight 
thicknesses, are heated for a fourth time, 
and are then rolled out to the required size 
and the rough edges cut off with mechan- 
ical shears. The packs are then cut into 
two or four pieces, or otherwise, according 
to the dimensions desired, and the eight 
layers are separated from another. 
Thirty-two pieces of plate thus are obtained 
from the two pieces of bar steel. 

After being separated, the plates are sent 
to the pickling-room to be cleared of the 
scale formed during heating and rolling 


one 


THE OLD PROCESS INVOLVED DIPPING IN THE COATING SOLUT 
RUN 








TON BY 
THROUGH BY MACHINERY, 

between them. From the acid-tank, the 
cradle is lifted and dropped into the water- 
tank, where it is caused to revolve sim- 
ilarly. After the first pickling, the plates 
are given their first annealing, this being 
the process of heating and cooling the sub- 
stance evenly in order to give it uniform 
strength. For this operation the plates are 
packed on iron stands, covered with iron 
boxes and run into an annealing-furnace, 
where they are kept at a red heat until 
they are thoroughly softened. They are 
then taken out, the closed boxes being 
allowed to cool before being opened. 

After their first annealing, the plates are 
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‘*cold-rolled’’ — that is, passed through 
rollers while in a cold state. This is done 
in order to give them a perfectly flat set 
and a polished surface. From the cold- 
rolling department the plates return to the 
annealing-room, where they are annealed 
again, but this time at a considerably lower 
temperature. They then are pickled in 
the same manner as at the commencement 
of the operation, only that the pickling 
solution is much weaker. The plates are 
now ready for tinning, and are placed in 
a trough of clean water to prevent reoxida- 
tion while waiting for their hot bath. 
There are two methods of tinning, the 
acid and the palm-oil processes, the for- 
mer being the one now usually employed. 
By the oil process, which formerly was the 
only one known, a batch of black plates 
are boiled for twenty or twenty-five minutes 
in palm-oil. This causes them to lose any 
water or acid which might have adhered 
to them. From the boiling-pot the plates 
are taken to a pot of melted tin, or 
terne, and there immersed. From this 
first dipping-pot, where the plates leave 
their traces of the oil bath, they are taken 


to a second pot, where they are allowed 


to remain soaking for some time. Then 
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they are laid on the ‘‘hob,’’ a flat space 
near the pots, where they are thoroughly 
brushed. After whatever oxide or dross 
may have adhered to them has thus been 
removed, the plates are given their third 
and final metal bath, the third pot contain- 
ing metal of extra purity. There yet re- 
mains a final bath, this time in oil in which 
rolls are running, which smooth the surface 
and regulate the amount of coating. 

In the acid process, muriate of zine is 
used in place of oil, and a single bath is 
sufficient to give the required coating of 
tin or The action of muriate of 
zine is very energetic, and only a small 
quantity of it is necessary to evaporate the 
water or other acid adhering to the black 
plates. The muriate of zinc forms a thin 
layer on top of the pot of molten tin, and 
the plates are passed down through it into 
the boiling metal, then carried along un- 
derneath by means of rolls and guides, and 
taken out at another part of the pot where 
the surface is covered with oil. A single 
pot, therefore, by the new acid process. 
accomplishes the same result that four put 
were needed for under the older system 
The thickness of the tin coating is regu- 
lated by the speed at which the plates are 


terne. 


RUNNING TIN PLATES THROUGH THE CLEANING-MACHINE AFTER REMOVAL FROM THE TINNING-BATH. 





TIN AND TERNE 


4 
THE HIGHER GRADE OF 
SAWDUST, THEN 


CLEANING PLATES BY 
drawn out through their metal bath. This 
is adjusted with great nicety, so that the 
manufacturer knows to an ounce how much 
of the coating is to adhere to the plate. 
Formerly the plates were just dipped—a 
quick dip fora thin coating, a longer one 
for a thicker layer. 

With the completion of the operations 
of rolling and dipping the metal sheets, 
the work of the tin-plate manufacturer 
ends. The various forms which the plates 
are afterward made to assume, for use in 
the arts and the economy of the kitchen, 
are given them by the stamping-mills and 
the tinsmiths’ shops. The simple tinsmith 
is now a very much less important part of 
the trade than formerly, for the rapidity with 
which all sorts of vessels can be now turned 
out has taken away much of his custom. 

The old method of cutting sheet tin 
into sections and creating culinary utensils, 
et cetera, by soldering these into various 
forms, has been almost wholly superseded 
by stamping them into their desired shapes 
with dies and other mechanical appliances. 
There still are considerable quantities of 
the old ‘‘piece-made,’’ or soldered, pans 


HAND, FIRST BY 
THROUGH SAWDUST 


PLATES. 


PASSING THEM THROUGH LIME AND 


ALONE, 


and other similar vessels sold, but the 
demand now is largely for the new styles 
of seamless ware. The twentieth-century 


housewife esteems her kitchen and pantry 


as worthy the display of artistic discrimi- 


nation only in less degree than her drawing- 
room, and the care bestowed in the selec- 
tion of sizes and patterns almost equals 
that given to the more ornate objects of 
domestic The clumsy devices 


once accepted in tinware have given place 


economy. 


to others of artistic design and elaborate 
ornamentation. For Art no longer 1etires 
to the parlor, but graces with her presence 
the kitchen as well. 

Large manufacturers of household, dairy 
and kitchen sheet-metal ware now supply a 
list which embraces upward of four thou- 
sand different kinds of articles. These are 
displayed at all the big department stores 
in the cities in no less inviting array than 
are the more expensive classes of goods. 
A few years ago culinary vessels were to 
be had only in hardware and tinsmiths’ 
stores, where they were generally poorly 
displayed. The woman shopper, attired for 
a visit to some dry-goods establishment, 
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EXAMINING PLATES IN THE SORTING-ROOM, 


had need to gather her skirts as she entered 
the careless depository of the old-time tin- 
merchant. Now the purchaser of fine laces 
may turn to the next counter and have her 
metal goods sent home in the same package 
with window-curtains and dainty linen. 
All tinware-miking is not so simple an 
operation as merely the stamping of the flat 
plates into various shapes. Many kinds 
of tin goods are japanned—that is, painted 
over with a special mixture; and many 
others are enameled, which 
there are important points which must be 
considered. Cake-baskets, canisters and tea- 


in process 


trays are examples of japanned tinware. 

To form enameled goods, the black 
plates as they come from the rolling-mill 
are specially treated before the coating is 
applied, being subjected to a bath in some 
non-corrosive metal, such as silver, alumi- 
num, nickel or cobalt, which hermetically 
seals the pores of the basal metal and in- 
sures absolute cleanliness. The enamel is 
then first flushed over the article and then 
burnt in in a muffle of many hundred de- 
grees of heat. In this operation the expert 
knowledge of the chemist is added to the 
skill of the mechanic. Many new prob- 
chemistry and metallurgy con- 


lems in 


OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 


THIS WORK IS DONE ENTIRELY BY GIRLS. 


stantly arise in the making of this class of 


goods, and hardly a week passes in an 
enameling factory that does not see experi- 
ments with some new invention calculated 
to meet a new condition which has arisen. 

The constituents of the enamel coating 
of culinary vessels must be free from dele- 


terious substances of any description. In 
plumbers’ goods, where sanitation is the 
sole object, copper or lead may be used as 
an adhesive, but making kitchenware 
nothing poisonous can be employed. The 
use of lead, arsenic or antimony by the 
manufacturer in the enameling of such 
should be—scrupulously 


in 


articles is—or 
avoided. 

Many thousands of persons are employed 
in the manufacture of kitchen sheet-metal 
goods, and many millions of dollars of 
capital invested in the plants where the 
stamping and forming are carried on. 
Heavy machines are necessary to press the 
metal sheets into the shapes required, and 
deft fingers to do the soldering of the parts 
together. A visit to one of the ‘‘Five and 
Ten Cent’’ stores will give an idea of the 
extent to which this branch of the industry 
has contributed to the comfort and econ- 
omy of the modern household. 
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CAFES. 


By. HERMAN KNICKERBOCKER VIELE. 


NE need look no farther than the 

pages of the latest volume of discov- 
eries in our own fair land to realize the 
worth of casual observation. For some- 
where, no doubt, between its covers lurks 
some sparkling paragraph that will for the 
hundredth time remind us of our national 
propensity toward the sky-scraper as a 
place of residence and a diet of pie and ice- 
water. And possibly it would be equally 
unfair to assume on purely superficial evi- 
dence that most Continental Europeans 
spend most of their lives in cafés. Such, 
however, is the first impression of a trans- 
atlantic traveler. 

One comes upon a café, large or small, 
at every turn, and it matters little what may 
be the hour, day or night, none seems in 
danger of collapse through lack of custom- 
ers. And their variety is infinite, for 
there are as many sorts of cafés, it would ap- 


pear, as there are separate walks of industry. 
There are coachmen’s cafés, in the vicin- 
ity of every cab-stand, where the Bedouins 
of the boulevards may in congenial com- 
pany lay aside their stiff official oilcloth 
hats to match experiences and hear strange 
legends of traditional tips. And there are 
workmen's rendezvous unnumbered, whose 
patrons, in flowing cotton blouses and 
baggy velveteen caps, roll endless cigar- 
ettes and argue over their blue wine or 
bowls of onion soup. The artists have 
their special meeting-places, and wo to the 
poet who may venture to trespass there for 
so much as a glass of eau sucré. And wo 
to the bargeman who shall find himself in 
a resort where butchers most do congregate. 
But such close corporations have little to 
attract a stranger, who will be drawn most 
naturally toward the great establishments 


where his welcome is assured. 
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These are not simply restaurants, as we 
understand the word, nor yet mere halting- 
places for casual refreshment. They are 
rather centers of thought of varying quality, 
and they have often been the theaters of 
discussions which have modified the course 
of history. The Continental European 
knows not what it is to eat and run, and 
unless the circumstances are unusual he 
dislikes equally to drink and run. Eating 
and drinking are with him primarily ac- 
companiments to conversation, and conver- 
sation is the meat on which he thrives. 

High authorities have assured us that we 
on this side of the Atlantic waste too 
much time in work. However this may 
be, we must admit that in the pursuit of 
happiness we are often in danger of con- 
founding the end with the means. 

The American brought for the first time 
face to face with modes of living in conflict 
with his own inherited traditions, is apt to 
look upon the seeming indolence of Euro- 
peans with something like contempt. 
Later, he will become more tolerant, and 
given time, he will probably fall in with 
the new conditions willingly enough. Or 
if he isa man of observation and adapta- 
bility, the conviction may come upon him 
suddenly that after all the older civiliza- 


A TYPICAL PARISIAN BOULEVARD CAFE. 


CONTINENTAL CAFES. 


tion may have hit upon a germ of true 
philosophy during its centuries of struggle 


and endeavor. 

Perhaps, surfeited 
footsore after unconsidered miles along the 
slippery parquets of picture-galleries, and 
color-blind with masterpieces, he drifts 
into that small Sargasso Sea of calm amid 
the swirling human tides of Paris known 
as the Café de la Paix. And justly so 
salled he will find it, a veritable haven of 
peace, as many a weary tourist has found 
it before him. Let us suppose it after- 
noon, and the sun low enough behind the 
tall gray buildings toward the west to 
make the shelter of the awnings no longer 
necessary. These have disappeared mys- 
teriously, by virtue of some contrivance 
we have never thought it worth while to 
adopt, and there is nothing between the 
double row of small round marble tables 
and the sky. And _ underfoot there 
nothing more luxurious than the sidewalk. 
But the wicker chairs look comfortable 
and inviting and appear to extend to 
passers-by an informal offhand hospitality. 
Even the smiling waiters wear an air sug- 
gesting that the advent of the latest comer 
was the one thing needed to complete their 
satisfaction. 


with sight-seeing, 


is 


TABLES OUTSIDE THE CAFE DE LA PAIX. 
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OUTSIDE THE PAVILLON D’ARAMONVILLE, A FASHIONABLE CAFE-RESTAURANT IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE, 


PARIS. 


If the Café of the Peace is enjoying its 
accustomed popularity, a patron will be 
asked to share a table with another. And 
this will not an intrusion, for the 
other, should he happen to be French, 
will lift his hat politely and draw his 
goblet on its little saucer a trifle nearer 
to himself. Meanwhile the waiter smiles, 
and the stranger, casting a furtive glance 
about for inspiration, finds it in his com- 
panion’s beaker of clear coffee. Even if 
he does not like clear coffee in a glass, 
the beverage has the merit of being pro- 
nounced much the same in every tongue. 
He has allowed himself five minutes for 
refreshment, or seven at the utmost, for 
he is no doubt behind his schedule and 
must ‘‘do’’ the Milo and the Panthéon and 
the place where somebody was beheaded 
in time to dress for dinner and the opera. 

‘‘Despatch yourself, I am pressed,’’ he 
tells the smiling one in his most fluent 
Ollendorf, and the smiling answer is: 

‘Perfectly, monsieur, all in the hour.’’ 

The Frenchman lifts his beaker for a sip 
which would not have condemned a wren 
for gluttony, and sets it down again with 
Some one passing be- 


be 


great deliberation. 
hind him brushes his elbow slightly, and 
there follows an interchange of ‘‘ Pardons, ’’ 
accompanied by competitive lifting of 


EARLY HORSEBACK-RIDERS TAKING 


REFRESHMENT AFTER THEIR EXERCISE. 


hats. Five minutes later, perhaps, he in- 
dulges in another sip. His half-closed eyes 
are on the boulevard where omnibuses and 
carriages and hundreds of open cabs are pass- 
ing, all filled with people going nowhere 
in particular in a leisurely manner. The 

upon the 
and monot- 
never louder, never 
not turn 


and wheels 


is muffled 


sound of hoofs 
wooden pavement 
lower, 


Frenchman 


never 
ceasing. The 
his head to follow any passing object of 
has taught him 
interesting will 


onous, 
does 


interest, for experience 
that something 
traverse his line of sight directly if he 
He smiles composedly when some 


equally 


waits. 
humor of the street attracts his attention 
—perhaps two claimants for the end ofa 
thrown-away cigar are having a dispute, 
perhaps a gamin is making faces at a gen- 
darme. When offered for the twentieth 
time an evening paper which he does not 
want, a fleeting cloud of mild annoyance 


spreads across his face, and he restores his 


equanimity with almost a swallow. 

‘‘These sacred journals tell one nothing 
of importance,’’ he remarks by way of ex- 
planation to the stranger; and fearing per- 
haps to appear ill-informed upon the topics 
of the day, he adds, ‘‘I was happy to read 
this morning that your king is now in 
better health.’’ 
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The American thereupon asserts his na- 
tionality, not without a touch of pride, 
and the other answers, courteously: 

‘‘Ah, I know well that country; I 
have myself a cousin in Brazil.’’ 

This leads to further conversation, frag- 
mentary and detached, ranging from the 
races to the morgue, from the knavery of 
waiters to Gregorian music. Presently— 
all in the hour—the second beaker of clear 
Though it proves to be 
not resent 


coffee 
luke-warm, the 
its tempera- 
ture. He has 
already deter- 
mined that, 
come what 
may, the first 
glass shall be 
the first emp- 
tied, even if 
he allow him- 
self but one sip 
to the other’s 
two. By the 
time it is too 
late for both 
Venus and the 
Panthéon, he 
has lost all 
interest in 
either, andalso 
person 
be- 


appears. 
American does 


in the 
who was 
headed, and 
who probably 
richly de- 
served his 
fate for not 
remaining 
quietly in a 
café watching 
things go by. 

It is a proud moment when at length his 
rival, quite unconscious of the contest, rises 
vanquished to place an unused domino of 
sugar in his waistcoat pocket without 
shame, and lifts his hat. 

‘*‘It has been a pleasure to encounter 
monsieur,’’ he says, and the American 
finds himself replying: 

‘*Monsieur, the pleasure has been mine.’’ 

The interior of the Café dela Paix may be 
taken as typical not only of France but of 
other Latin countries. A continuous sofa, 
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leather-covered, broad and comfortable, 
along the walls, supplies a more secluded 
lounging-place for those who have con- 
fidential matters to discuss, letters to write, 
or a wish to give the newspapers their un- 
divided attention. Here ink and paper 
may be had for a trifling charge, and all 
the leading journals are to be found on file. 
3ut it is when dusk has fallen and the 
electric lights are all aglow, that the cafés 
of Paris are most animated. It is then 
that contemplation gives way to gaiety, and 
the entire city 
apparently 
throws care 
aside to re- 
solve itself 
into one vast 
café. Thou- 
sands of little 
tables appear 
as if by magic 
in the most 
unexpected 
places, dotting 
the green- 
sward under 
the trees in the 
public parks 
andencumber- 
ing the side- 
walks before 
the doors of 
shops; no 
patch of gar- 
den is too 
small to have 
its outdoor 
dining-pa- 
vilion. 

Much has 
been written 
in the past of 
the cafés chantants of Paris, with their gar- 
land of suspended lamps and diminutive 
stage from whence the latest comic songs and 
catch-words of the day are given currency. 
But these establishments can no longer be 
considered a distinctive feature of Parisian 
life. We have ourselves, of late years, 
not only adopted the idea, but so far im- 
proved upon it that the American roof- 
garden now outshines its ancient prototype 
in splendor. But the institution we have 
borrowed bodily may still be studied on its 
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IN THE GARDEN OF THE PAVILLON D'ARAMONVILLE, PARIS. 


native soil in various stages of evolution 
from the original small public house fre- 
quented by singers and musicians willing 
to entertain their fellow guests. 

The cafés which form such important 
features of social life throughout Conti- 
nental Europe have naturally developed in 
the several countries along‘somewhat differ- 
ent lines. Among the Latin races we find 


them small and cozy, and as a rule simple 
in point of decoration, though brilliant 
with mirrors and electric lights. One 
perceives them planned for patrons fond of 
conversation, willing to be scrutinized by 
others, and more than willing to take 
their turn at observation. If there is music, 
it is almost certain to be vocal, and the 
words will count for far more than the 
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tune. And moreover, the Latin has no 
love for bigness; he prefers always a fa- 
miliar corner and the ministrations of a 
favorite waiter to the impersonal compan- 
ionship of crowds, and a visit to his café 
half its charm without an in- 


terchange of pleasantries with the amiable 


would lose 


and matronly lady of the cashier’s counter. 
the Rhine we fancy ourselves 
among a more expansive people, delighting 
of har- 
masses of not in- 
We fancy, 


Across 


numbers, volumes 


and 


in space and 


monious sound, 


variably harmonious color. 


THE BELVEDERE TERRACE RESTAURANT, OVERLOOKING THE ELBE, 


too, that we have come upon a radical 
difference in the domestic life of the two 
races, which at first sight seems rather more 
creditable to the Teuton. But whether the 
German is to be commended for bringing 
his family with him to the public resorts, 
or the Frenchman for not so doing, is a 
question beyond the scope of this brief 
Possibly, French children might 
grow restless under Wagner. 

Nevertheless, it is a pleasure to watch 
some cheerful and contented German family 
gathered their 
table—no tiny marble-topped affair would 
serve to hold the mugs of three assembled 


sketch. 


about spacious wooden 
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generations. And it is a pleasure, too, 
to feel assured that the babe whose chubby 
fist wipes a fleck of foam from his small 
nose will grow up just such a worthy citi- 
zen as the stout gentleman who regards the 
operation laughing. 

Not long ago a Berlin caricaturist repre- 
sented a portly father seated in a public 
garden surrounded by his progeny—eight 
little ones about his knees, all clamorous 
for the privilege of bearing off the giant 
stein to be replenished. 

‘*Be patient, children, ’’ cries the mother, 


DRESDEN. 


seated near. ‘‘You know that each shall 
have a turn!’ 

Many of the German cafés are of great 
antiquity, and, if one may credit all one 
hears, still retain traditional customs more 
quaint than alluring. In the old Hofbrau 
at Munich, for example, it is still, or was 
until quite recently, the usage to supply 
an elementary table d’h6éte for students, at 
which, upon the payment of a moderate 
fee, a patron became entitled to one dip 
with a spoon into a steaming caldron of 
The prize was either a 


, 


the plat du jour. 
vegetable or a bit of meat, and each ad- 
venturer bore off his booty to a table to 
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which the knives and forks were chained. 
One might believe almost anything of the 
ast stone-paved vaulted cellars of the 
Hofbrau, but to know the truth it is neces- 
sary to begin investigations no later than 
sunset, and if one relinquishes his seat at 
one of the great oaken tables for a moment 
it is hopeless to seek another that evening, 
so great is the demand. 

In striking contrast with these primitive 
surroundings are the gorgeous modern 
resorts to be found in every city from the 
Danube to the German Ocean; such as the 


MAIN 


Café Bauer in Berlin, the Belvedere Terrace 
in Dresden or the Café Central in Vienna. 
In the latter establishment more than two 
hundred copies of a single newspaper are 
taken daily for the use of patrons—which 
may account for the absence of newsboys 
from Viennese boulevards. 

It is a temptation to leave the orderly 
crowds and the restricted gaiety of the 
town to follow some light-hearted band of 
German students to one of their especial 
haunts. A garden in the suburbs this 
would be, where the evening hours may be 
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spent in song and salamander without 
danger of keeping other folks awake. But 
this is another story, and one perhaps too 
often told. Wherever we may go we are 
quite certain to find good cheer, good humor 
and good company, and, unless wedded to 
utopian ideals of human conduct, come 
back very willing indeed to exchange our 
national corner groggery for the more hu- 
manizing and abstemious foreign institution. 

One of our latest metropolitan caravan- 
saries has been called ‘‘an establishment 
for supplying exclusiveness to the masses. ’’ 


DINING-KOOM OF THE GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 


And perhaps it may not be going too far 
to pronounce the Continental café a pur- 


veyor of democracy to all classes. Our 
fellow citizens from across the seas have 
brought with them liberal ideas of recrea- 
tion which should not be condemned too 
hastily. And although we may not wish 
to see our Waldorfs and our Flatirons sur- 
rounded by rows of little tables, and our 
public squares encroached upon by vaude- 
ville, there are still lessons to be learned 
from those whose view of life is less austere 
and strenuous than ours. 
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NDER a black sky, so low that it 
almost touched the steamer’s masts, 
the waves were piling in rugged heights. 
On Thursday, we had steamed into the 
typhoon. The captain had turned south 
in an endeavor to run away from the storm- 
center. Apparently he had only plunged 
farther in. It was now Sunday evening, 
In these four days there had not been a 
minute’s break in the clouds which would 
have permitted the taking of a reckoning. 
The passengers had been ordered to remain 
below. During the past twelve hours the 
storm had been increasing in intensity, 
rather than diminishing. From time to 
time a wave struck the side of the vessel in 
a manner to make the entire twenty-four 
thousand tons tremble, then broke over the 
upper decks, from which every loose thing 
had long since been swept. The second 
officer had been hurled overboard from the 
bridge. Two passengers and half a dozen 
members of the crew were missing. Thiee 
were in the hospital with broken limbs. 

As the night of Sunday came on, Captain 
Robinson looked worn and anxious. Lieu- 
tenant Rodgers had told his friend Ralston 
that Captain Robinson had no idea of his 
present reckoning. ‘‘A little farther and 
we may be in a dangerous neighborhood. 
At the gait we have been traveling, we 
might even now be in the neighborhood of 
the Island of Alabaster.’’ 

It was generally known that in the at- 
tempt to escape the ‘‘encircling tafung,’ 
the ship had been compelled to go far out 
of her course; but the company in the 
main cabin was not of the kind that is 
described in ancient novels, alternately 
praying, cursing and moaning, according 
to temperament. On the contrary, as the 
storm had grown in intensity, the spirit 
of the passengers had seemed to rise, and 
now that the danger was real there was a 
gathering in the main saloon of the talents 
and wits such as had not before 
equaled during the voyage. An unusual 
camaraderie was noticeable. There had 
been music after dinner and an impromptu 
entertainment, although it was constantly 
necessary to hold tightly to tables and 
chairs. 


been 


There was a noted Wall Street banker 
who was on board with a party of friends 
onatrip round the world. He was well 
known as a silent man, and in a spirit of 
bantering some one called on him for a 
speech. He had never appeared on the 
list of speakers at any of the public ban- 
quets in New York, at which his presence 
was so often in demand; but this occasion 
seemed to call for effort. He well knew 
that the invitation was made in jest. 
Therefore, to the great astonishment of his 
friend the Bishop, who was one of his party, 
he assented readily to the call. To the 
surprise of everybody, he spoke both hu- 
morously and wittily. 

Then Bishop Knott was demanded. This 
polished speaker rose with that same smile 
which his friends in the great metropolis 
were accustomed to see, preceding his re- 
sponse to the toast always assigned him, 
at any banquet which he attended. 

‘*My friends, this occasion reminds me 

a little story.”’ 

There had never been an occasion, by 
the way, which had not reminded the good 
Bishop of a little story. 

‘*You will recall that when the great 
Apostle of the Indies, Saint Francis Xavier, 
was voyaging seaward, as we are to-night, 
a dangerous storm came up. At the time 
he was playing a game of dominoes, and a 
pious officer of the ship, surprised that he 
continued iu his worldly pleasure at such 
a time, said to him: 

‘* *What would you do if you knew that 
the ship would go to the bottom the next 
minute?’ 

‘I think I should go on playing dom- 
inoes,’ he replied, serenely.’’ 

The Bishop’s audience laughed and ap- 
plauded. Lord Roseton, the English states- 
man, who was en route to the East, gave 
another order for brandy and soda. Mr. 
Yates, the Chicago millionaire, did like- 
wise; and offered to stake his neighbor ten 
thousand dollars to five hundred that they 
would get safely to land. The neighbor, 
reflecting that if he won his bet it would 
be of no advantage to him, declined. 

After Bishop Knott’s speech, during 


which he seemed to draw from an infinite 
#6 
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memory one anecdote after another, all 
pertaining to a night at sea, had been 
applauded to the full, there was a call for 
the Catholic Archbishop. 

As he rose to his feet, his smile was not 
less pronounced than that of the Episcopal 
Bishop who had preceded him. There are 
smiles and smiles. The Episcopal smile 
was amiable, with a trifling suggestion of 
pessimism. The Catholic prelate’s smile 
may be described as benign, with an abso- 
lute confidence of belief. The wildness of 
the waters without had evidently stimulated 
his imagination. 

‘‘A gentleman, familiar with naval mat- 
ters, tells me,’’ he began, ‘‘that we are 
now not improbably seven or eight hun- 
dred miles out of our course, and that the 
difficulty of taking observations renders our 
position uncertain. Perhaps we are des- 
tined to be another Swiss Family Robinson! 
Who knows? And find ourselves stranded 
on a desert island of the Pacitic. To many 
of the men of affairs whom I see round me 
to-night, this would perhaps not be a 
disagreeable episode in their lives. If we 
are destined to such an adventure, certainly 
it will be conceded that a more agreeable 
company could scarcely be gathered to- 
gether. We might set up the ideal re- 
public. We have here representatives of 
finance’’—tturning to the banker of New 
York—‘‘of the church’’—turning to the 
Bishop, who had just sat down—‘‘dis- 
tinguished navigators’’—and he looked 
toward the American naval officers, who 
were on their way to join their ships on 
the China station. ‘‘The entertainment of 
the island is provided for by the presence 
of Mrs. James White Palfrey and her com- 
pany, en route to Australia. The medical 
profession has not only two representatives, 
but you have on board three young English 
ladies who are bound for Hong Kong to 
take their places in the hospital there. We 
have among us several engineers, and the 
noted manufacturer, who sits at my right. 
If it should be necessary to form a gov- 
ernment on our desert island, we have with 
us Lord Roseton, representing the British 
monarchial system, and Mr. Thomas Win- 
throp, the distinguished gentleman who 
was recently a candidate of the American 
Democracy for the presidency. We have 
representatives of State Street and Wall 
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Street who will provide us with a conserv- 
ative Republican element, safe and sane. 

‘*T was talking with the purser only yes- 
terday as to what makes up the twenty- 
four thousand tons stored in the immense 
hull of this magnificent steamer, ‘Manchu,’ 
and learned that we have machinery for 
Japan, grain for India, automobiles for 
Peking, asaw- and planing-mill for the up- 
per Yang-tse- Kiang, and some choice breeds 
of cattle and horses for the uplands of the 
Philippines. ”’ 

Then the Archbishop, looking in the 
direction of some of the younger men and 
women, continued: 

‘*T think there are in this party those 
altogether not displeased with the sugges- 
tion of a new experiment in the Swiss 
Family Robinson line; who would not 
be half sad if this good ship would sud- 
derly *» At this moment there came a 
crash so terrific that the passengers were 
hurled to the floor from their seats, and 
the Archbishop fell forward on the table at 
which he had been talking. Then the 
ship seemed to rise, gave another lurch 
forward; another crash, and motion had 
ceased. The propellers stopped. 

The Archbishop was the first to recover 
his presence of mind. There was a move- 
ment toward the doors. 

‘‘Just a moment, my friends,*’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘If, as I was saying, our good 
ship should suddenly be beached me 

The third officer of the ship appeared at 
this moment. 

‘‘The Captain orders that all passengers 
shall remain below. We are ashore be- 
neath a cliff. The waves are breaking over 
the deck. Secure life-preservers and re- 
main where you are.’’ 

For a moment there had been a sugges- 
tion of panic on the faces of the passen- 
gers. Among them was Arthur Ralston, 
a noted New York journalist, who was 
taking a holiday to study the political con- 
ditions on the Asiatic continent, after the 
close of the Japanese-Russian war. Jump- 
ing quickly to his feet, he exclaimed: 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen: I move that 
we appoint a provisional board of govern- 
ors for our colony.”’ 

‘‘T second the motion,’’ came quickly 
from the lips of Mr. Thomas Wolston, the 
noted Boston speculator, whose connection 


’ 
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with high finance extended the world over, 
and whose methods only the month before 
had been the subject of a scathing editorial 
of Mr. Arthur Ralston. 

It was astonishing how the quick thought 
of Ralston had diverted the attention of 
the company from the prospect of immi- 
nent death which seemed to stare every 
one of them in the face. Captain Pres- 
cott of the Navy, who was on his way to 
take command of a ship on the China 
station, realizing the effort being made to 
distract the attention, followed suit. 

‘‘T move that Mr. Ralston be elected 
temporary chairman.’’ 

The motion was put and carried. Yates, 
the Chicago captain of industry, nominated 
Mr. Wolston as secretary, which in turn 
was carried. 

Pierceford Moulton, the banker, 
up. Every one was attention, because this 
noted character and his party had kept 
themselves very much aloof, and there was a 
well-known enmity existing between the 
now presiding officer and the banker. 

‘‘T move, Mr. Chairman, that we now 
appoint a board of governors, which shall 
consist of twelve members.’’ It was the 
thought of a man accustomed to manage 
large affairs through directors. 

At this moment, Lieutenant Rodgers, 
who also was bound for the China naval 
station, and who had disappeared when 
the crash came, stepped forward from 
the doorway and spoke a word to the 
chairman. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,’’ said Mr. Ral- 
ston, rising to his feet, ‘‘I need not ask 
you to observe entire composure; no one 
has lost that, Iam happy to perceive, for 
@ moment. Iam able to give you the as- 
surance of the captain that our greatest 
danger is probably past. The ship, riding 
on a great wave, has been fortunate enough 
to strike in a cove. On three sides we are 
surrounded by rocks. Those on the port 
side seem to protect the vessel from the 
violence of the waves. The captain sug- 
gests that your meeting had better remain 
in session until morning. You will ob- 
serve that the stewards are distributing 
life-preservers. These can be kept con- 
venicntly at hand. Lieutenant Rodgers 
and Lieutenant Houton have kindly con- 
sented to remain on deck, ready to notify 


stood 
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us of the slightest change imperiling our 
safety.’’ 

A trifling movement of uneasiness was 
noticeable among some of the passengers 
at this moment. Bishop Knott was 
quickly on his feet, smiling as usual. 

‘*Mr. Chairman,’’ he said, ‘‘I move that 
we now proceed to the selection of our 
board of governors. I beg to nominate as 
a member his Grace, Archbishop Renwick, 
our distinguished fellow passenger, who, 
as you know, is on a@ special mission from 
the Pope to Manila.”’ 

There was a prompt second and a unani- 
mous vote. Then came a motion that the 
Bishop himself be made one of the govern- 
Lord Roseton moved that Captain 
of the ‘‘Manchu’’ should be a 


ors. 
Robinson 
member. 

The passenger-list was a distinguished 
one from which to choose a board of gov- 
ernors. Captain Prescott of the Navy 
was evidently a man to be called upon in 
such a contingency. Lord Roseton was 
an evident choice. The distinguished 
political economist, the Hon. Thomas 
Winthrop; Mr. Yates, the Chicago captain 
of industry; and Mr. Wolston, of State 
Street, were likewise put in nomination; 
and, not to be lacking in gallantry, Mrs. 
James White Palfrey, whose theatrical 
company was journeying to Australia, was 
put in nomination and voted on with great 
enthusiasm, and her nomination was fol- 
lowed by that of Mrs. Mathurin, the nov- 
elist and society leader, who was a member 
of Mr. Moulton’s party. 

It was a very satisfactory lot of nomina- 
tions, and as the chairman read the list, he 
could not help remarking that it would 
cost something to bring together such a 
board of directors in New York; but that 
he felt assured that the members of the 
board would be ‘‘regular in their attendance 
at its meetings, without promise of the 
usual gold piece.’’ 

This suggested a line of comment to Mr. 
Winthrop; he felicitated the colony on 
its auspicious beginning, and closed his 
remarks by sending to the chairman a list 
of suggested committees, with a motion 
that the list should be adopted, unless 
there should be amendments amplifying or 
changing his suggestion. The secretary 
read the list as follows: 














Perma- 





Committee on Plan for 
nent Government. 


‘* II. Committee on Safety and De- 
fense. 

‘* III. Committee on Removal of Pas- 
sengers, Provisions and Ma- 
terial. 

‘* IV. Committee on Selection of Site 
for Encampment. 

‘* —V. Committee on Buildings and 
Improvements. 

‘* VI. Committee on Hygiene and 

Police. 

‘* VII. Committee on Apportionments 
of Supplies and Cooking. 

‘“‘VIIT. Committee on Providing 
Clothing and Furniture. 

‘ IX. Committee on Education, 
Amusement and Periodical 
Publications. 

‘* X. Committee on Plan for Appor- 
tionment of Labor. 

‘* XI. Committee on Agriculture, Pro- 
viding of Additional Sup- 
plies, and Internal Improve- 
ments. 

‘* XII. Committee on Plans for Leav- 


ing the Island.’’ 


Mr. Winthrop’s Minervan plan seemed 
to spring full-fledged: as a matter of fact, 
he had been quietly jotting down on paper 
a dream that dated back thirty years to his 
first reading of ‘‘The Swiss Family Robin- 
son.’’ But the members of the assembly 
seemed to appreciate the completeness of 
the list, for it was adopted without dissent 
or amendment, except that the president was 
instructed to select his four associates at 
will. 

It was half-past two o’clock before the 
committees were made, but each, as it was 
selected, retired to a corner and began a 
businesslike consideration of the work it 
had to perform. 

At 3:20 Lieutenant Rodgers came witha 
word from the captain that the storm had 
abated, the waves were receding, the day 
promised to break fair, and that in another 
half hour he would probably send for 
them to come on deck. 

And then a strange thing happened. 


Faces which had been jolly up to this mo- 
ment suddeuly became grave. 
a hush throughout the great cabin. 


There was 


Jokes 
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For the first time 
that night, a serious air pervaded the 
saloon. Undoubtedly the light hearts had 
been in the face ef the greatest danger, 
the leading spirits doing their best to keep 
up the courage of their companions, and if 
necessary to meet death bravely; but they 
preferred to live. 

At four o’clock the invitation from Cap- 
tain Robinson arrived, and they obeyed his 
summons with alacrity. As they came up 
from the close cabin into the bracing air, 
faint signs of dawn were creeping up from 


were at a discount. 


the ho. ‘zon. 

The bew of the ship was high in the air 
and free 01 water, but the waves continued 
the At the moment 
the ‘*Manchu’’ struck, she must have been 
riding a great wave. had 
little leeway, the rocks rising up on either 
side within a hundred feet of the vessel, 
those on the port side fortunately serving 
to cut off the the sea after the 
vessel had struck. 

The landscape in the early morning gave 
a hope that the ship in such a position could 
Presently streaks of light began 
horizon, and after 


to break over stern. 


There been 


force of 


not sink. 
to show on the eastern 
a time, a great red sun climbed up far out 
on the eastern Never did Persian 
fire-worshipers greet the coming of their 
god with greater welcome. 

In the daylight a great fortress of rock, 
with pinnacles and buttresses, loomed high 
Two hundred 


sea. 


over the ship’s tallest mast. 


feet above the deck of the vessel, and 
almost overhanging it, a tree grew out 


from a ledge in the rocks. It seemed to 
offer a way out—not a very inviting one, 
but still a possibility. Captain Robinson, 
searching his brain for expedients, remem- 
bered a gun and equipment which he had 
seen hoisted aboard, built for a China life- 
saving station. The gun was found and 
brought up from below. It was necessary 
to carry it back to the rear deck to secure 
an angle at which it could be properly 
elevated; then, the command to fire being 
given, the rope went climbing up in the 
air, only to miss its aim by a few feet, and 
fall back in the water. 

Again the line was carefully coiled and 
made ready for another try. This time 
the shot went well over the trees and 
brought the rope back down the cliffs. . A 
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little maneuvering and the en 
and hauled onto the forecastle. 

There were now two lines, up which an 
ascent might be made; but the task called 
for a volunteer of the mere 
physical qualification demanded unusual 


courage: 


strength. 

‘If you will permit me, I should like to 
try that climb, Captain Robinson.”’ 

The speaker was the chairman of the 
board of governors. No one had thought 
of the journalist as an athlete, but the 
group round him now noticed that he was 
fitted fur the part. He wore a somewhat 
diffident smile that might have been mis- 
taken by an officer less experienced in judg- 
ing men than Captain Robinson; but as 
his eye measured the volunteer from head 
to foot, took in chest, arm and thigh, he 
saw that it was a proper man for the work. 

‘‘T shall be glad to accept your offer; 
the climb will take your utmost strength. ’’ 

Mrs. Palfrey, who was standing near Ral- 
ston, turned to him jokingly: 

‘‘Ought you not to let that go to one of 
our naval friends?’’ 

‘*A New York editor has a very good 
chance to watch the climbers in the metrop- 
olis. He ought to have learned something 
from that.’’ 

Then Ralston disappeared, and presently 
in tennis trim, coat and vest 
removed, and leather-belted. As he seized 
the rope, the passengers 1ooked on in 
doubt. The tree on the cliffs seemed an 
impossible distance away, and Mr. Yates 
made a hundred-dollar bet with a friend 
that he would not reach the top. 

Slipping one of the ropes about his leg, 
Ralston began to go up, hand over hand. 
He was fifty feet in the air before he took 
his first rest; then giving the rope an extra 
twist, clamping it with his foot and throw- 
ing his weight into the coil, he rested his 


came back 


muscles. 

The passengers and crew below burst 
into a cheer, and the young women stood 
with clasped hands. Mrs. Palfrey caught 
the glance of the man on the rope, and 
laughed, half nervously. When the climb 
was resumed, the distance covered was 
thirty feet; then another stop fer rest. 


Again a cheer from below. 
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was caught 


(To be continued.) 









{ach stretch of climb grew shorter and 
shorter, but at last an arm was thrown 
over the tree-trunk. Ralston slowly drew 
his body up into the branches and was 
lost to view. 

Five, ten minutes—a quarter of an hour 
—passed. Faces had begun to grow anx- 
ious when Ralston reappeared at the edge 
of the cliff. 

‘‘This island of yours, Captain,’’ he 
called down, ‘‘seems pretty habitable for 
the Robinson family; and there is a way 
inland. If you can send me up a block 
with an inch line attached, I will secure it 
so that you can rig a hoist for a chair.’’ 

This was done, and then a chair was 
carefully made fast to the line, which had 
been brought down through the block in 
the tree-top and through a second block 
secured to the deck. When all was ready, 
a dozen sailors took hold of the loose end 
of the line, ready to haul away the instant 
an occupant was securely fastened in the 
chair. 

It had been agreed that the Committee 
on Safety and Defense, of which Captain 
Prescott was the chairman, should go up 
first; then Committee Number Four on 
the Selection of a Site for Encampment; 
it in turn to be followed by Number Five, 
the Committee on Buildings and Improve- 
ments. 

Captain Prescott took his seat with a 
smile that conveyed the idea that this was 
his favorite chair. The straps were ad- 
justed carefully. 

‘*Hoist away.’’ He gave the order him- 
self. ‘‘And don’t fail to stop when I give 
the word at the top.”’ 

This time the muscles employed were in 
the legs of the sailors, and Prescott went 
sailing into the air without a halt. 

‘*Hold hard,’’ came down from above, 
and directly afterward the command was 
given: 

‘* Lower away the empty chair.’’ 

Then the French army officer, Captain 
Renard, and the two naval lieutenants were 
hoisted up. A case of arms en route to 
China had been brought up from the hold, 
and each man had been provided with a 
rifle and ammunition, not knowing just 
what might be encountered. 


’ 





BREAKING UP A STATE MACHINE. 


HOW A MEMBER OF THE KANSAS LEGISLATURE CONDUCTED A 
SUCCESSFUL WARFARE UPON A CORRUPT STATE MACHINE 
CONTROLLED BY HIS OWN POLITICAL PARTY. 


By ROBERT 

Qt in Kansas there is a turnpike a 
mile long that is responsible, per- 

haps, for one of the greatest political up- 

heavals which the state has ever known. 

It was built within the last year, and cost 

the state twenty thousand dollars. The 

appropriation was secured by a Democratic 

of 

an overwhelm- 

ingly Repub- 

lican Legisla- 

ture. 

At first, 
only the farm- 
ers along the 
road were ma- 
terially bene- 
fited. To-day, 
there is 
loyal citizen in 
Kansas who is 
not glad the 
highway was 
built. 

Some Re- 
publicans there 
are who, when- 
ever they think 
of the rock 
road, cannot 
help shrugging 
their shoulders 
and cannot 
keep from 
speculating on 
what might 
have been if— 
if they had 
played fair. 

There is one man who chuckles when he 
thinks of that turnpike. Out there they 
call him ‘‘Stubbs of Kansas.’’ He gets 
his mail addressed, ‘‘ Walter Roscoe Stubbs, 
Lawrence, Douglas County, Kan.”’ 

More than a year ago, this Stubbs was 
sent up to the State House from Lawrence. 


member 


not a 


WALTER ROSCOE STUBBS, 
FROM DOUGLAS COUNTY, 


STATE POLITICAL RING 


MEMBER OF THE STATE LEGISLATURE 
KANSAS, 


RENOMINATION OF GOVERNOR BAILEY. 


CLARK, JR. 


He was rich, but not very well versed in 
the ways of the world outside of business 
— that railroad - 
building. One thing he loved—a square 
When he got up to Topeka, he did 
He had been elected on a Re- 
‘*the 

the 
and 
over- 


particular — business, 
deal. 
not get it. 
publican ticket, but he was not on 
inside of 
ring,’’ 
when 
tures 
made 
Pee 
and 
self 
constituents, 
he refused. 
To use a 
polite expres- 
sion, Stubbs 
was ignored. 


were 
him 
in 


to 
come 
save him- 
and his 


”” 





Every measure 
he introduced 
was allowed to 
die 
death. 


an easy 
The 
Kansas Uni- 
versity is at 
Lawrence, and 
the board of 
regents natur- 
ally looked to 
Stubbs to 
secure the ap- 
propriation for 
its mainte- 


WHO DOWNED THE Stubbs 


PREVENTED THE 


nance. 


AND ‘ : 
In time 


intro- 

bill 
asking for an amount in keeping with past 
requests. The machine had been waiting 
for this. The managers, to revenge them- 
selves upon him, cut down the appropria- 
tion twenty thousand dollars. The loss of 
the money was a blow to the University. 
It needed the money. To Stubbs it was 


duced a 
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a slap in the face. He didn’t need the 
money, but he wanted a square deal. 

Not content with throwing down the 
gentleman from Douglas, the machine de- 
cided to walk all over him, and the twenty 
thousand dollars was given to a Democrat 
to build a mile of turnpike in his county. 
That started a smoldering fire under the 
machine, which in time was destined to 
blaze up and consume it. 

The Democrat went back to his county 
with the twenty-thousand-dollar appropria- 
tion. The members of the ring returned 
to their homes, secure in the thought that 
another session had been weathered without 
so much as the slipping of a cog, and think- 
ing to come back to the next Legislature, 
haul out the machine from its shed under 
the State House, oil up the running-gears, 
and run rough-shod over any honest legis- 
lators who might chance to slip into the 
next House. 

Stubbs went back to Lawrence. The 
regents of the University knew all about 
the loss in the appropriation. Some of 
them had written to Stubbs, but their let- 
ters remained unanswered. Stubbs hunted 


them up when he got back to town. 
“*Well,’’ he drawled out, ‘‘the Legisla- 
ture cut the University appropriation twenty 


thousand dollars. It wasn’t an insult to 
Douglas County, and it wasn’t meant for a 
blow at the University. The shot was 
aimed at me. You all must not lose any- 
thing by sending me to the Legislature. 
This will make up for it,’’ he said, and 
laid an envelope on the table. 

The regents opened the envelope and 
found a personal check for twenty thousand 
dollars—just what the mile-long turnpike 
had cost. 

Who was Stubbs? 

Many years ago, when the Santa Fé was 
pushing its first line out through Kansas, 
one of the construction-gangs received its 
drinking-water from a tall, bony, awk- 
ward, freckled boy, whose hair was about 
the color of pulverized brick. The 
‘‘water-boy,’’ to all appearances, was as 
uncouth and as heedless of the future as 
the men he waited upon. But the men 
noticed that, even on the hottest days, 
their calis were always promptly answered. 
The boy refused to be imposed on, and 
objected to being the butt of their jokes. 
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Ife was as independent as could be. And 
his early independence Stubbs still has. 

When the boy grew larger and stronger, 
he graduated into a scraper-holder. Then 
he got to be boss of a section, and kept 
going up by easy stages until he was work- 
ing in the office of a contractor. There 
he got a taste of business, and it was not 
long until the persons that came to deal 
with his employer called him Mr. Stubbs, 
instead of ‘‘Santa Fé Red,’’ the name he 
had gone by on the dump. 

In time, he got a contract of his own. 
He built a mile of railroad, and built it so 
well that it was no trouble to get other 
contracts. Ten years ago, Stubbs was a 
wealthy man, and making more each year. 

With prosperity, the man’s exterior 
changed; but not to the extent that a 
diamond stud glitters from his shirt-front, 
and a silk hat is yet a stranger to his head. 
His clothes, generally of some brown ma- 
terial, not unlike the butternut jeans he 
wore in his railroading days, fit well. His 
air betokens a prosperous trader, and the 
gray slouch hat when removed reveals a 
thatch of hair, faded a few shades from its 
former fiery-red, but individual enough to 
mark the man. His general appearance 
indicates anything in the world but a 
successful politician. 

Stubbs has never taken much of an 
education in books, and has not dipped 
very deeply into the classics. He drawls 
out his words at the rate of about one every 
second, and- his entire vocabulary would 
not take up more than ten pages of the dic- 
tionary. But on all occasions he manages 
to make himself understood, and there is 
not a clause of a railroad contract that gets 
past him. 

A year ago last fall, representatives were 
being elected all over Kansas, and the idea 
of going to the Legislature, although poli- 
tics was a game he had never tried, appealed 
to Stubbs. He knew a little of the doings 
of politicians from reading the newspapers, 
and of the machine he had heard, and 
heard some pretty bad things. Of its 
corruption, and, because of its corruption, 
its power, he had never dreamed. The 
names of Governor Bailey and Cy Leland 
and Mort Albaugh, and a score of others 
who had been building this machine since 
the Populists lost control of the state, he 














knew, because he had heard them spoken 
of so often. But he had never suspected 
the extent of their authority in the Repub- 
lican party of Kansas. 

Others in Kansas knew. 
significant jack-leg politician of the back 
counties knew that he must kiss the cross 
or be crucified. Those ate at the 
pie-counter knew the price of pastry. It 
appeared all very easy to be on the pay- 
roll of the Legislature as a clerk and have 
nothing to do but go to Topeka once 
a month and cash a check, but the fellows 
that had this privilege knew what they 
paid for it. Corporations were wise. 
Prerogatives almost unheard of were theirs, 
but when the money came in it was not all 
profit, for some had to be given to the 
campaign fund—of course, in a legitimate 
manner. The engine must have fuel, and 
they recognized the fact that the faster it 
went the more fuel it needed. 

The ring was well organized. No one 
rode ‘‘deadhead.’’ Topeka, the home of 
the general manager and traffic agents, 
was hard to get into. It was surrounded 
by a stone wall, with a machine tower 
every twenty feet, and in each tower a ma- 
chine guard armed with a weapon loaded 
with ‘‘ring favoritism, patronage, and 
a stand-in with the administration.”’ 
Within this walled city was the machine 
throne, and monarch’s throne never ap- 
peared more secure. 

Every two years, the machine train 
would start from the most far-away county 
and make its way toward the capital. At 
this station and that it would pick up 
passengers. The men who ran the train 
always knew what they were getting. 
There was little mistaking on the part 
of the trained, but ununiformed, officials 
of this fast express. Occasionally the 
voice of the people spoke and an outsider 
got aboard. 

A year ago, the train approached Law- 
rence, and hardly had it begun to slow 
down when Stubbs jumped on—right past 
the ticket-taker and into the main coach. 
There he settled himself for the long run 
to Topeka. 

He was approached with the plea of 
party unity, and in union he saw no 
objections. But with the unfolding of 
schemes he became suspicious, and before 


The most in- 


who 
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long it was noised about that a rebel was 
aboard, 

The guards on 
train 


They saw the passengers go up into 


the walled city looked 
out, saw the approaching and were 
glad. 
the State House, they heard the Legislature 
called to order and they knew the pot had 
boil. The same old methods 
were used, the same favoritism 
certain persons and _ organizations, 
Stubbs began to see what was going on. 
He began war—what a laughable war! 
His first splurge created but little disturb- 
ance. The ripples widened into 
increasing circles, and soon were lost. 


begun to 
shown to 
and 


ever- 
The 
ringsters saw them, however. 

‘*Who is Stubbs?’’ they asked. 

‘*A railroad contractor from Lawrence, 
who has not yet learned that it is danger- 
ous to skate on thin ice,’’ others answered. 

Stubbs had made up his mind to buck, 
and to buck hard. He did not know just 
how to go about it, but he was going to 
learn. His roarings amused the machine. 
He was only one of a dozen out of a hun- 
dred and sixty. What did he amount to? 
When he his University ap- 
propriation bill, they lopped off part of it 
Stubbs held out, the ses- 


introduced 


to punish him. 
dragged 
brought into camp, 
came. 

Stubbs got on another train when he left 
Topeka. He looked out of the car-win- 
dow at the walled city as he departed. 
Perhaps he thought of another walled city 
that had looked just as impregnable and 
whose fortifications tumbled at the blasts 
from rams’ horns. Maybe he resolved to 
toot a few blasts himself. 

The machine thought Stubbs’s bolt had 
been shot. The governor was to be nomi- 
nated in the spring, and as it is the un- 
written law in Kansas that a governor is to 
succeed himself after his first term, little 
interest was taken in the coming campaign. 
The machine heard about Stubbs making 
good with the University, but thought it a 
play to the galleries. It figured that he 
had to have railroad contracts and that he 
could not get them if he opposed the 
machine. It forgot to figure that railroad 
contracts are let to the man who does the 


without his 


finally the end 


sion along being 


and 


best work for the least money. 
After the Legislature adjourned, there 
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was a feeling of discontent with the ring, 
and some of the smaller papers let out little 
groans against the machine. Their pro- 
tests were not loud; they did not dare 
make them so. But they served as a 
wedge for Stubbs’s methods. He had the 


papers clipped and sent the paragraphs 


and articles all over the state, to anti- 
machine politicians, and to the big bosses, 
too. It soon became apparent that Stubbs 
had put his feet in the trough. 

The machine did not care. What 
would it amount to? The La’ rence man 
kept circulating his clippings, but he made 
slow progress. Here and there, however, 
a spark of indignation would show, and 
Stubbs carefully nursed it. Stubbs was 
warned, but he could not forget that 
twenty-thousand-dollar turnpike. 

The protests from the papers, from the 
farmers, and from the fellows who talk 
politics fora living at the groceries, became 
stronger, and Stubbs decided on another 
step. He had seen in the machine that 
an organization is a good thing, if it isa 
good organization. His career in the Leg- 
islature had not been of the most suc- 
cessful kind, and his brushes with the 
politicians had not been strong or frequent 
enough to tighten his muscles very securely. 
So the machine thought, but Stubbs 
thought differently. 

So he got on a train and went down to 
Kansas City. The time and the need for 
money had come, and Stubbs was going to 
get it. He called up his Chicago offices 
over the telephone, found how much was 
the balance there, and calmly ordered 
two hundred thousand dollars, ten times 
what the turnpike cost. 

Then Stubbs thought of the ‘‘living 
chains’’ of the charitable organizations, and 
thought to apply the principle. He sent in 
a blanket call for Kansas towns, and before 
the day was done had talked to some anti- 
machine editor or politician in every county 
of the state. His conversations had been 
short, just to the effect that he was going 
to spend two hundred thousand dollars, if 
necessary, in downing the ring, and that 
he wanted aid. He asked each of the 
persons he talked with to convert five 
other reputable men into seeing bad in 
the machine, and have each of these con- 
vert five others. That was the leaven. 
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Count it up and see how quickly it might 
spread. 

Last October, the leaven had worked so 
well that Editor Murdock of the El Dorado 
‘*Republican’’ had been reached. He had 
been converted, and so strong was he in 
his new belief that he decided to ad- 
vocate some other man than Bailey for the 
governorship. 

Kansas editors are mighty. In the state 
was another newspaper min who had a 
grievance — Edward H. Hoch. Hoch’s 
ambition was to be state printer, and 
before the Legislature met at which Stubbs 
‘‘ learned things,’’ he had secured 
pledges of enough votes to gain him the 
When the caucus met, Hoch 
refused to accept certain dicta of the 
machine, and through the influence of 
Bailey, and the man whom Bailey forced 
upon the House of Representatives for 
speaker, was defeated. 

Hoch was a clean man, with a righteous 
hatred of the machine in his breast; so he 
was decided upon. 

The night the ‘‘Republican’’ contained 
a strong editorial calling upon Hoch to make 
the race, the presses ground out papers till 
morning. The regular edition was doubled 
and trebled, and the wheels kept turning. 
It was the largest edition in the paper’s 


position. 


, 


history. 

Stubbs sent a copy of the ‘‘Republican”’ 
to every voter in the Republican party of 
Kansas. A few days afterward, he an- 
nounced that a meeting of anti-machine 
men would take place in Topeka. 

The signs of the times were recognized 
by the machine men. They were confident, 
but could not disguise their worry. From 
many counties came reports of men openly 
advocating the candidacy of Hoch. Not 
very many, but enough to make a showing, 
and opposition to a governor just finishing 
his first term was unheard of. Arrange- 
ments for the Topeka meeting went ahead, 
but the big machine knew a few tricks, 
and the day before Christmas a thunder- 
bolt dropped. 

Hoch announced that he was not a can- 
didate for governor, and could not afford 
to be. The machine took care that the 
fact of his refusal should escape none of 
the Kansas newspapers. Many editors had 
shown signs of rebellion against the ring, 
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but they published Hoch’s ultimatum, 
feeling that a struggle against such great 
odds was hopeless. Stubbs thought again 
of the turnpike, and made up his mind 
afresh that the machine must be ‘‘busted.’’ 

‘*We meet in Topeka,’’ was the word he 
sent out to his aids in the Kansas counties; 
in the cities, he had not one to inform. The 
day of the meeting came, and Stubbs went 
up to Topeka. <A few of his friends he 
found around the hotels in the morning. 
He waited all day, and early in the even- 
ing called his men together. 

When noses were counted, there were 
just forty, and every man had a 
When the from which 
came were set down, they numbered just 
thirty. Nota host, by any means. There 
was just one question before the meeting, 
‘*Whom shall we nominate?’’ 

No one seemed to know, 
Stubbs said, ‘‘Hoch.’’ 

‘*But he says he 
answered. 

‘*We will make him run,’”’ 
and the meeting adjourned. 

When the reporters of the Topeka papers 
wrote their stories of the meeting, they 
took care that there should be no exagger- 
ations. Managing editors had given orders. 

The machine did not want the conference 
boomed. And next day, when it found out 
that the ‘‘ wonder-worker, the new Moses, ’’ 
could muster but forty men at the launching 
of his ‘‘campaign of purity,’’ it sneered 
a self-satisfied sneer. The sneer satisfied 
Stubbs; he wanted the campaign noticed. 

His country papers printed that the 
meeting was satisfactory, that the candi- 
date had been chosen, and that his name 
was Hoch. The machine told of the aged 
dame sweeping the sea back with a broom, 
but Stubbs had never heard of fables in 
his childhood. 

He went back to Kansas City and put 
the telephones to working again. His 
‘‘living chain’’ was the very thing. He 
had the names of reputable Republicans in 
every county of the state. He and his 
clerks called them up, and told them that 
the next mail would bring unsigned 
petitions calling upon Hoch torun. His 
instructions were that they go to their 
neighbors, and to the cross-roads post- 
offices, and even stand around on the stile- 


nose. 


counties they 


and finally 
won’t run,’’ they 


said Stubbs, 
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blocks after church was done, and get Re- 
publicans who were tired of living under 
machine rule to sign their names. 

The missionaries worked with a will. Not 
a government division of land was skipped. 
At the end of five days, the wind began 
just one of those Kansas zephyrs, 
at first, but to the practised eye 
pregnant with promise. There were straws, 
a multitude of them, to show which way 
The State House 


to blow; 


harmless 


the wind was blowing. 


gang was made up of political weather- 


sharps, and they saw. Mr. Hoch received 
the big bundle of petitions, and after 
thinking it over for one evening, announced 
that he was in the hands of his friends. 
With his announcement, the evangelists 
At the public meetings 
testimonials began to be heard, and at the 
close of every arraignment of the machine 
the more 
the 


gained in spirit. 


there was a chorus of ‘‘amens’’ ; 
severe the indictment, the louder 
chorus. 

These Kansas men began to grow uneasy 
and restless at their It was 
something new, this note of discontent, and 
they did not know exactly what to make 
of it. Stubbs knew, though, and called 
another meeting in Topeka. The excited 
wanted a leader and a chance to 
show their strength. Stubbs bellowed his 
loudest and started to Topeka. The 
original forty heard and began to run in 
the same direction. The others saw, and 
the rush commenced. It advanced swiftly, 
heedless of the machine preserves, whose 
fences were cleared and whose fields were 
trampled ruthlessly. The wardens out in 
the state at the signs of the stampede put 
the State House wires to working, and 
there was an alarm. 

Hardly bad Bailey and Leland and A\l- 
baugh and the other machine horsemen got 
mounted, before the herd of angry patriots 
swooped into Topeka. They rode to head 
it off, and rubbed their eyes as they rode 
that they might see the more clearly. Forty 
men had come up to the first meeting. 
Now there were six hundred. 

It was the time for action on the part of 
the gang. The machine gun was hauled out 
and trained at the leader. Could he be 
put down, those behind would stop and 
repent their rash actions. Aim was taken 
and there was a loud Bailey 


own noise. 


‘fantis’ 


report. 
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waited, and held his breath, and watched. 
When the smoke cleared away, Stubbs was 
running, at his place in front, with a 
glitter in his eye that meant things. 

Back into the State House the governor 


ran. There was a hurry-up call for his 
lieutenants. The situation was discussed. 
What does it all mean? Why are they 


running up here like mad? What is the 
matter? Then some one thought of Uni- 
versity appropriation bills rotting away in 
pigeonholes, and of a twenty-thousand- 
dollar turnpike. 

The Stubbs men dashed into the 
they had hired. With the fever of 
run upon them, they commenced their love- 
feast. No hatchets hidden there, no dirks 
to sink in 
hundred axes sharpened for a 
Stubbs made a businesslike 


hall 
their 


one another’s backs, but six 
blow at 
the machine. 
speech, and they got up a platform. 

‘*A splinter of the machine for every 
man in Kansas,’’ they painted on their 
banner. had called con- 
ventions—Brown, Jefferson and Reno. In 
the first county to hold a convention would 
come the first test of actual strength. 


The ring had felt the trembling of the 


Three counties 


earth. The rock-ribbed organization was 
threatened. The managers began to think 


international arbitration was not the only 
desirable brand. The reorganizers were 
headed for Reno County. 
going there, too, so ‘‘Why not all go to- 
gether?’’ they argued. ‘‘Why split the 
party and endanger the chances of success 


The bosses were 


at the election?’’ 

There was a knock at the Stubbs door, 
and it was opened just a little. ‘*Foolish 
virgins, with their oil all gone,’’ was the 
report the doorkeeper made to Stubbs and 
the six hundred, and those on the outside 
heard those on the inside laugh. 

There was nothing for the bosses to do 
but make a stand for the Reno County 
delegates and instructions, and the oppo- 
sing hosts went up to the little county. 
Small hope there for the machine, and no 
consolation. The leaven had worked well, 
and the pan was running over with indig- 
nation. Everything was one way, and that 
way Stubbs and Hoch. The referee, the 
farmer chairman of the convention, counted 
ten, and the machine was still down when 


he had finished. 
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All over the state the news of the Reno 
County convention spread. The 
voters, no longer afraid, were wondering 
why they had allowed themselves to be 
kept so long in bondage. The clank of 
falling chains made a great noise. The 
reports were strengthened by the reports 
from Brown and Jefferson Counties. 

The bosses, panic-stricken, got together. 
How to save themselves from ridicule was 
the question. What was the answer? 
There was answer. It is said thata 
pact was sworn and sealed, and signed with 
drops of blood, that should an opportunity 
ever again offer there would be a reorgan- 
izing of forces, and another fight that 
would put the toppled throne again on its 
base. But for the present—nothing. 

On January 30th, Governor Bailey had 
become He felt the heel of 
purity, weighted down by Stubbs, grind- 
ing on his neck. He raised his head from 
the dust and kissed the sole of the merciless 
foot. He announced in a signed proclama- 
tion that he was not, and would not be, a 


was 


no 


convinced. 


candidate for governor. 

Stubbs heard of it, and smiled as if an- 
other juicy contract had been awarded to 
him. County after county held its conven- 
tion, and all of them were formalities. There 
was but one cry, ‘‘Hoch, Hoch, Hoch!’’ 

On March 9th, the delegates went up to 
Topeka for another formality and a love- 
feast. Walter Roscoe Stubbs was chosen 
chairman of. this formal gathering, and 
F. Dumont Smith in presenting him to the 
convention said: 

‘*It would be useless to ignore the fact 
that there has been a fight. Some of the 
sores are yet visible. Some of the wounds, 
it may be, are yet bleeding. But time 
will heal the one and efface the other.’’ 

Yes, the machine had bled, and from 
deep wounds. Governor Bailey did not 
attend the state convention, and it is said 
that when the news of Hoch’s unanimous 
nomination was brought to him, and the 
success of his beloved Republican party, 
whose virtues he had advocated in every 
county of the state, was assured, he did not 
even smile. 

Perhaps he thought of what might have 
been, and of a mile of turnpike that cost 
the state twenty thousand dollars, and the 
machine its life. 











By JOSIAH 

N° matter what the outcome of the 
Russo-Japanese war may be, whether 

she emerges as 
Russia, when peace comes, will be in fight- 
ing trim and eager to settle some old ac- 
counts. It is then she will take up the 
plans of central Asian absorption which 
were abruptly interrupted by the Japanese 
attack upon Port Arthur, February 8,1904. 
The direction of these plans is not difficult 
to surmise when Ofie considers that she not 
only wants an ice-free harbor on the Pacific 
and plenty of 
sea-room there, 
equality with 
Germany in the 
Baltic, and an 
open to 
the Mediterra- 
nean, but also 
thinks she 
needs ports in 
the Persian 
Gulf and Ara- 
bian Sea for her 
Transcaspian 
provinces. Will 
the present war 
hamper or 
hasten the ful- 
filment of these 
enterprises? 
The answer is, 
that only com- 
plete helpless- 


victor or vanquished, 


way 


SHORTER ROUTES TO INDIA. 








M. Warp. 


completely overshadowed by the ominous 
Manchuria. The first 
ment in the chain to attract attention was 


struggle in move- 
the seizure by Russia, some time in De- 
1902, Persian 

used, it as a 
Turkey, the country to 


cember, of an island in the 
Gulf, to 
coaling-station. 


which the island belonged, protested against 


be was declared, 


this unealled-for violation of the laws of 
nations, but nothing more has been 
heard of the protest. Two weeks later, 


the press recorded the fact that England 


had seized ati 
island in the 
ted Sea. Tur- 
key, the -coun- 
try to which 
the island be- 
longed, pro- 
tested, but 
nothing more 


has been heard 
of the matter. 
The next 
breach of 
ternational 
faith 
known 


in- 
became 


cember_ 27, 
1902, when 
despatches 
Constan- 


made 


from 
tinople 





public the news 
that the British 
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THAT WILL CONNECT 


ting Persia in 
the same benevolent 
England invaded Tibet. 
It is scarcely likely that the recent inter- 
national flurries in Venezuela and Mace- 
donia were purposely created and fomented 
to mask more important, though less spec- 
tacular, movements in Asia and 
the waters thereabout, but it is probable 
that under cover of those false alarms 
some far-reaching designs were furthered. 
These movements were scarcely noticed in 
the press despatches, and have since been 


spirit with which 


western 
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ritory in the interior of Yemen, Arabia, 
north of Aden. Aden, which is on the 
coast, belongs to England. ‘‘The Porte 
addressed a to the British 
Foreign Office, ’* the despatch added. There 
the matter seems to have rested. 

Then Russia committed a more daring 
act. A flotilla of Russian torpedo-boats, 
early in January of 1903, steamed through 
the Dardanelles and by this act violated 
of binding pledges of the 
At this England 


ter- 


remonstrance 


the 
af 


most 
Paris. 


one 


Treaty 
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immediately protested, not that it cared 
‘*to any vital extent whether Russia had 
the privilege of sending a fleet in and out of 
the Black Sea,’’ but because the act in- 
volved the question whether a civilized 
nation may thus, on the flimsiest pretext, 
abrogate a solemn treaty obligation. There- 
upon an English paper said: ‘‘A Russian 
coaling-station on the way to India would 
be dangerously placed.”’ 

The sound of England's protests speedily 
died away, and when a later and more 
daring violation of the spirit of the Treaty 
of Paris occurred, the torpedo-boat incident 
was forgotten history. This later event 
was the passage of part of the Russian voi- 
unteer fleet through the Dardanelles in 
July, 1904, the consequences of which 
act are still doubtful. 

In the mean time the newspapers were 
full of the woes of the Christians in Mace- 
donia and the efforts of Russia and Austria 
to force reforms upon the sultan. Turkey 
ordered the mobilization of two hundred 
and forty thousand reserves, and there was 
much fluttering and denying and _ protest- 
ing. Finally all Europe united in a note 
to the Porte demanding reforms in Mace- 
donia, and then the coils of diplomacy 
settled around the Balkan situation. While 
the excitement was glowing, however, 
Turkey rearmed her troops, and Russia not 
only accumulated vast stores of war at 
Sebastopol but made arrangements for a 
speedy mobilization of two hundred and 
eighty thousand reserves. 

At the same time, February 24, 1903, 
England’s premier asked Parliament for 
three more ariny corps. He said he ‘‘re- 
garded a war between England and Russia 
as in the highest degree improbable,’’ but 
admitted that the additional troops were 
intended for service on the northern border 
of India, ‘‘which was the key to Great 
Britain’s military position and he 
wished to impress upon them that events 
moved rapidly in central Asia."’ 

Next, from London came a denial of 
Russian reports that England was about to 
seize several Red Sea ports. Again, the 
despatches: ‘‘The king’s speech revealed 
the existence of important negotiations 
with the Turkish government respecting 

frontiers in that quarter. It is not clear 
whether Russian aggression or the meddle- 
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some activity of Germany is dreaded, but 
it is certain that officials here have been 
more deeply interested in the Red Sea 
question than in the revival of the Balkan 
agitation.”’ 

The expression, ‘‘meddlesome activity 
of Germany,’’ sounds harsh in view of the 
supposedly harmonious relations of these 
two governments in the Venezuelan im- 
broglio. It refers, without question, to 
the railroad which Germany is building 
from Constantinople to the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and the ancillary scheme to 
colonize the Mesopotamian valley with 
Germans. When this railroad, which will 
have Nineveh and Babylon as way-stations, 
is completed, old canals that were con- 
structed by Khammurabi and repaired by 
Nebuchadrezzar will be cleaned out and 
thousands of German families will be set- 
tled upon the land watered from these 
ancient channels. But—and here is the 
pivotal event in the western Asia chain— 
by building the Euphratean railway Ger- 
many will open a new and shorter route 
from Europe, via Berlin, Vienna and Con- 
stantinople, to India and China. 

That Russia then saw more in this rail- 
way and colonization project than an in- 
nocent and paternal plan to build happy 
homes and relieve the congestion of popu- 
lation in Germany, was evinced by her 
seizure of an island in the Persian Gulf 
that is directly in the ocean path from 
Mesopotamia to India. This act indi- 
cated, for one thing, a strong suspicion of 
Germany’s good faith in colonizing the 
Mesopotamian valley, a suspicion which it 
would seem reasonable for Turkey to share, 
if there were no understanding between 
Germany and Turkey that allayed distrust. 

Western Asia, notwithstanding the 
glamour of its past, is a dull and barren 
part of the world; but it is a means to an 
end, and India and China constitute that 
end. It may be accepted as a certainty of 
the near future that the European powers 
will divide China amongst them, and it 
has long been a political axiom that Rus- 
sia and England will contend in the 
mountain passes of Afghanistan for the 
possession of India. The division of China 
seems to be a case of manifest destiny, but 
it is doubtful if Russia’s designs upon India 
are as sinister as commonly supposed. She 
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menaced India, and England was content 
to see her absorb all central Asia so long as 
the Indian frontier was not crossed; it may 
be that the same ruse will serve to keep 
England quiescent while she is absorbing 
Manchuria and northern China. Both 
powers view with apprehension the ad- 
vent of Germany in western Asia; appre- 
hension, not of Germany’s might, but of 
what her ‘‘meddling’’ 
Germany represents manifest destiny in a 
new form. We generally think of the empire 
as being hurried on to some awful deed of 
arms by an impetuous young ruler, who 
chafes under inactivity and thirsts for glory. 
On the contrary, it is Emperor William who 
is being hurled on by the spirit of his 
people and the bellicose impatience of his 
army. The best he can do is to direct this 
energy to the advantage of his country. 
He is wise enough to perceive that a con- 
flict with the United States would avail 
nothing, whereas in the Far East lie lands 
that Germany needs in the furtherance of 
her national development. 

The emperor himself has frequently 
enough indicated what he considers the 
line of Germany's national development. 
The outward expression is, ‘*Colonies and 
a navy.’’ Colonies mean markets for 
home products, and the larger the trade 
the more prosperous the fatherland. Be- 
sides the commercial motive, there is 
another force urging colonial acquisitions. 
In certain of her agricultural sections the 
congestion of population is becoming acute. 
Congestion means poverty, poverty means 
discontent, discontent means riot, often 
revolution. Colonization is the panacea for 
congestion, and hence is a political as well 
as a commercial necessity. And what a 
beautiful field for German activity and 
industry do the storied plains of Mesopota- 
mia present, so rich in all essentials of life! 
And so conveniently situated with respect 
to China, one of the greatest markets in 
the world! 

And it so happens that Germany has 
selected the rich and teeming southern 
provinces as her share of China. 

It is a far cry from Berlin to Canton, but 
if one could proceed in a direct line from 
the German capital through Vienna and 
Constantinople across Asia Minor and down 
the Tigris River to the Persian Gulf, he 


may bring forth. 
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would cut out one-fourth of the present 
traveling distance. Russia has a railway 
from Moscow to Peking, but it is a Rus- 
sian government line and politically im- 
practicable to Germany. The utilization 
of a line through Vienna and Constanti- 
nople would be dependent upon the com- 
plaisance of Austria and Turkey. It is not 
difficult to believe that Austria would 
consent, and the railway and colonization 
concession is  prima-facie evidence that 
Turkey has been brought to agree. The 
terms of the agreement will be divulged 
shortly, for the new alignment of nations 
is rapidly approaching consummation. 

The present railway situation is this: 

First, Russia has the Siberian line from 
Moscow to the northern border of China, 
and, also, the Transcaspian line to the 
northern border of Afghanistan, which in 
this instance spells India. 

This Transcaspian road runs nearly in an 
air-line from Moscow to the border of 
Persia, then switches eastward to the 
Afghan frontier, and thence to the border 
of the Chinese empire on the west. It lies 
entirely within Russian territory. 

Second, Germany is building a road from 
Constantinople to the head of the Persian 
Gulf, which, when completed, will be the 
shortest route from central Europe to India 
and China; shorter than the Suez route 
from England to India and China. 

Now, as to the future. 

If one consults a map he will see that . 
St. Petersburg has an almost straight con- 
nection by rail—except for the short Caspian 
Sea passage—with the Persian frontier. 
If a railway were extended from Ashkabad 
on the Transcaspian line through Meshed 
in Persia and Herat and Kandahar in 
Afghanistan to Sonmeani in Baluchistan, 
on the Arabian Sea near the northwestern 
frontier of India, Russia would havea far 
shorter route to India than either England 
or Germany. This extension has been 
surveyed and will be built with Russian 
capital. Nor will Russia’s railway opera- 
tions in this quarter cease here. The con- 
struction of an extension of the Trans- 
caspian railway south through Tabriz, 
Teheran and Ispahan, with branches from 
Ispahan to Bushire and Bandar Abbas on 
the Persian Gulf, would give the power 
that possessed those two ports control of 
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the Persian Gulf navigation. Such a line 
has been surveyed and undoubtedly will 
be built—with Russian gold. Of Russia’s 
quick work on these projected railways one 
need entertain no doubt, in view of her 
tremendous accomplishments on the Sibe- 
rian and Transcaspiun roads. The latter 
was used for twenty years as a military line 
and was opened for general commercial 
purposes only about a year ago. 

In these latter-day movements for a 
shorter route to India, England finds her- 
self a jealous looker-on. On the surface 
she appears acquiesce in Germany's 
Mesopotamian enterprises. Her activity in 
the Red Sea, however, betrays traces of a 
program of her own and a readiness to 
meet every move of Russia with a counter- 
move. When Russia pushed a railway up 
to the boundary line of Afghanistan on the 
north, England pushed her Indian railway 
to the boundary line of Afghanistan on the 
south. Russia extended the Transcaspian 
line to Andijan, near the border of China; 
England extended her Indian line to Pesh- 
awur, the nearest point to Andijan within 
her dominions. Again, in China, Russia 
‘‘leased’’ Port Arthur; England ‘‘leased’’ 
Wei-hai-wei, opposite Port Arthur. Rus- 
sia, undoubtedly, will gain possession, by 
hook or crook, of all the Persian sea-coast 
and adjacent islands that are needed to 
give her contro] of the new short route to 
India: the inference, the logical conclusion 
.of British diplomacy, foreshadowed by her 
recent seizures, is that England, by hook 
or crook, will occupy all the sea-coast of 
Arabia south of the 25th parallel of lati- 
tude. 


to 
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England might, in the competition for 
shorter routes to India, be compelled to 
throw a railway across Syria to the head 
of the Persian Gulf. She has already 
cursorily surveyed a line from Iskanderun 
dn the Mediterranean, through Aleppo to 
Ana on the Euphrates, and thence to the 
Persian Gulf. There are strong physical 
objections to this route, but modern enter- 
prise and engineering overcome all obstacles. 

The alignment of nations for the next 
great international struggle is difficult to 
foresee. England, Germany, Austria and 
Turkey may be on one side; France, Rus- 
sia and Persia are almost certain to be on 
the other. “Russia unquestionably intends 
to absorb Persia, leaving it some such pre- 
tense of native government as the khanates 
of central Asia enjoy. Turkey may have 
to surrender part of Arabia to England 
and part of Asia Minor to Germany in pay- 
ment for their protection, receiving in ex- 
change all of Persia in the event of the 
defeat of Russia. Turkey and Persia, in 


this inevitable conflict, will be between the 
upper and the nether millstone. The crisis 
may be postponed until the partition of 
China is accomplished, but it is certain 


fate. Where the armed forces will clash 
is difficult to surmise. It may be on 
the edge of India; it may be in the Dar- 
danelles, or it may be on Germany’s new 
plantation, the battle- scarred plains of 
Mesopotamia, which, in the evolution of 
history, have trembled under the marching 
hosts of Sumerians, Elamites, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Persians, Scythians, Greeks, 
Parthians, Romans, Mohammedans, Tatars 
and Turks. 
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HOMENS DE 
LISBON. 


FORCADO, OR BULL-FIGHTERS ON 
BULL-FIGHTING IN PORTUGAL 


FOOT, 
LACKS THE 


IN THE ARENA OF THE CIRCO DOS TOUROS, 
CRUELTY OF THE SPANISH CONTESTS, 


LISBON THE FAIR. 
By H. C. CHATFIELD-TayLor, F. R. G. S. 


FTER you have knocked about the 

world most of your life, first impres- 
sions become lasting impressions, and you 
believe in them, too, be they of a man or 
of a place. At least, one needs an excuse 
for writing about acity some four thousand 
years old after a four days’ visit, and this 
is the only one I have to offer. 

Through the porthole of a yacht ma- 
neuvering in and out among the shipping 
of the Tagus in an attempt to pick up a 
vacant mooring-buoy, I received my first 
impression of Lisbon. White against a 
deep-blue sky was a clean city spread upon 
some seven hills; a city fair and delicate 
as a maiden, and with the jaunty air which 
comes of being well-to-do and self-respect- 
ing. Past the stretch of quays before me 
swirled the blue-green Tagus; high- 
prowed boats were struggling hard against 
the eddying tide; merchantmen of many 
nations rode at anchor; a Portuguese 


cruiser was dipping her colors in answer to 
our salute. 

The man-of-war was evidently of Eng- 
lish build—spick and span as a new bonnet. 
The blue-and-white bunting of the ensign 
was bright; the uniforms of the men upon 
the the craft was 
ship-shape from stem to stern. The clean 
city and this clean ship told the story. 
The Portuguese were a self-respecting, self- 
reliant race, with characteristics quite apart 
from their neighbors. That was the first 


forecastle were smart; 


impression. 

Meanwhile, the anchor-chain rattled in 
the hawsehole. A moment later, a jovial- 
looking man pushed his red face through 
my door and presented a letter of welcome 
from the United States Not 


speaking Portuguese, I addressed him in 


minister. 


Spanish, hoping he would understand at 
To my amazement, he 


least a few words. 
replied in English, with an Irish brogue. 
47 
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Another impression which was not to be 
changed. The English, and likewise the 
Irish, had made a mark upon the country. 
My host was still in his cabin, his six-oared 
gig at the davits, and time seemed _pre- 
cious; so, without further ado, I went over 
the side into the Irishman’s boat. The 
Portuguese boatmen could scarcely make 
headway against the Tagus. I thought of 
this river as I had seen it, rushing ina 
mountain torrent beneath the bridges of 
Toledo, and here a swift and mighty stream 
flowing unceasingly between two banks of 
bluish hills—a river broad as the Golden 
Horn, and not 
unlike it, for 
Lisbon, scat- 
tered on its 
seven hills, 
looked Orien- 
tal in its white- 
ness. 

But my 
dream of the 
Orient van- 
ished, for, 
clanging along 
the water- 
front, rushed 
an American 
trolley -car— 
no Portuguese 
imitation, but 
the genuine 
article, built 
in St. Louis, 
and bright in 
its familiar 
yellow paint. 
The police- 
man, too, who 
watched us land, was smart and erect in 
his neat black uniform. 

No, there was nothing Oriental about 
Lisbon, nor even Spanish. It had an air 
quite its own, the jaunty, well-to-do, self- 
respecting air I had imagined it to have 
while gazing through the porthole of the 
yacht. The streets were clean, and so were 
the people in them; the shops were bright 
with French confections; the soldiers 
marching to the palace to relieve the 
guard wore their tunics like British gren- 
adiers, and their arms and accouterments 
shone like new dollars, but the band at 





COL. CHARLES PAGE BRYAN, AMERICAN MINISTER 
TO PORTUGAL. 


their head was playing strange music, 
marked by the piping notes of clarinets and 
the clash of cymbals—shrill music, like 
the bands of Spain. 

The carriage rattled into a broad square, 
where flowers were blooming and foun- 
tains playing, and stopped before the door 
of a palace. Above the door were the arms 
of the United States. 

One never knows how an _ American 
minister will be housed, or what stamp of 
man he will be. Perhaps some day the 
powers that be in Congress will realize that 
the dignity of the United States demands 
a permanent 
and trained 
diplomatic 
service of gen- 
tlemen, and 
houses suitable 
to their rank. 
But this is 
merely an 
aside, to ex- 
plain my feel- 
ing of pride 
when I read 
the words, 
‘‘Legation of 
the United 
States of 
America,’’ 
above the door 
of that impo- 
sing palace, 
fronting upon 
the principal 
square. Would 
that all Ameri- 
‘an legations 
might be as 
charming as that at Lisbon, and all Ameri- 
can ministers as tactful, courteous and 
representative of the best type of American 
gentleman as Col. Charles Page Bryan, our 
Minister to Portugal. 

I am forgetting the marble stairway, 
with its marvelous balustrade of wrought 
steel and brass, which leads to the second 
story of the legation. As a piece of work- 
manship it has but one rival in Europe, and 
that is at Versailles. The ballroom, too, 
in white and gold, with its shining mar- 
quetry floor and Louis XV. paneling, its 
frescoed ceiling and chandeliers of Venetian 
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glass, made me stop at the head of the 
stairs, just to peep in, before I passed on to 
the chancery. 

‘‘What a legation,’’ I thought, ‘and 
what a minister, too!’’—for I found that 
he had arranged a program for our visit 
which took away the little breath that re- 
mained to me after climbing those palatial 
Luncheons, dinners, bull- 
and royal Well, 


there is no use quarreling with a plenipoten- 


stairs. balls, 


fiehts presentations! 
tiary, and even if there were no provision 


on the program for cathedrals, museums 


and guide-book sights, I was not the one 
to complain, for I have in my old traveler's 
litany a special plea of ‘‘ From guide-book 
sivhts, good Lord deliver me.’’ 

Colonel Bryan is always on the move, 
and his first move was to go to the railway- 
station officially, in frock coat and top-hat, 
to meet the queen returning from a visit 
to Madrid. I went along unofficially, in 
a jacket hat, and remained 
discreet but cool, in the diplomatic back- 
eround, taking in the Lisbon world, for it 
all there—the king, his brother, the 
corps diplomatique, the court officials, the 


and straw 


was 


commanding officers of the army and navy, 
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MARIE AMELIE, QUEEN OF PORTUGAL, 


together with their wives and daughters. 
And a very well-dressed, well-bred world I 
found it. There was much greeting and 
shaking of hands; dark, beautiful 
eyes of the Portuguese ladies glistened amid 


the 
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the gold lace and glittering crosses of the 
military; the diplomats looked like diplo- 
mats the world over—well-dressed cosmop 
olites, with an air of official dignity. 1 
had just time to see that his Majesty King 
Carlos I. seemed a royal good fellow—a 
man whose worries and cares were borne 
lightly, if indeed he has any—and that 
his officers wore their uniforms well— 
smart to a degree—before the royal train 
drew into the railway station. 
When the fs = ae 7 

royal carri- 
age, with its 


postilions 
and outri- 
ders, had 
drivenaway, 
I hoped our 
minister 
might give 
me a mo- 
ment to 
wander 
through the 
streets and 
byways of 
the city, for 
I always 
havea hank- 
ering to get 
off by my- 
self in a for- 
eign place 
and stick 
my nose into 
out - of - the - 
way corners; 
but that was 
a pleasure to 
be denied 
me. The 
gig had 
finally 
brought the ship's company ashore, and 
many Of the quality of Lisbon had been 
invited to lunch at the legation in honor 
of the advent of an American yacht, a 
rare event in the Tagus. 
I saw them all 

that evening, those charming girls and their 


again en grande tenue 


well-dressed partners —for to be well- 
groomed is a virtue of the Portuguese man. 
It was a ball at a ducal mansion, where the 
grand salons were packed with the élite 
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of Lisbon and gorgeous flunkies stood in 
double rows upon the stairs, where the 
ministers of state and plenipotentiaries wore 
grand cordons across their shirt-fronts, 
while the miniatures of lesser orders dangled 
en brochette from their coat-lapels; a ball 
where the flowing purple of bishops’ gowns 
and a cardinal’s scarlet robe mingled with 
the white tulle of the pretty women. Even 
in that crush these girls persisted in dane- 


ing. What energy! It was as much as I 


a > could do to 
thread) my 
way through 
thethrong. I 
was stopped 

. ' by our min- 
Ra ister, too, at 
3 every step, 
to be pre- 
sented to 
some digni- 
tary. How 
gracious 
they all 
were, what 
thorough 
men of the 
world, those 
Portuguese 
gentlemen. 
I shall never 
forget their 
delightful 
manner of 
putting you 
at your ease 
and making 
you feel wel- 
come in their 
land. 
Bat all 
this has 
nothing to 


PENA CASTLE, BUILT UPON THE PEAK WHENCE THE MONKS WERE 
WONT TO WATCH FOR THE RETURN OF PORTUGUESE NAVIGATORS. 


do with Lisbon, you will say, for there are 
balls, and ministers of state, and young 
girls who dance to the crack of dawn, in 
every country; so, to justify writing at all, 
I must at least touch upon the subject 
of this article. 

Well, Lisbon is a city of four hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and is one of the 
most important commercial centers in the 
world, situated nine miles from the mouth 
of the Tagus, where the river is four miles 
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PARK AND FOUNTAIN AT THE VILLA OF THE MARCHIONESS FRONTEIRA, IN THE GARDEN, EVERY KNOWN FLOWER IN THE CALENDAR OF FLOWERS, BLOOMING 
AMID MARBLE VENUSES AND DIANAS. 
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DOORWAY OF THE HIERONYMITE CHURCH. 


broad. Built upon the declivities of seven 
hills, with numerous white cupolas and 
magnificent monumental buildings towering 
above the mass of forty-three thousand 
houses, interspersed with lovely terraces, 
Lisbon offers, when approached from the 
sea, an aspect at once charming and im- 
posing. The bay forms a harbor large 
enough to accommodate at the same time 
ail the fleets of Europe, and so deep that 
the largest ships can anchor immediately 
at the docks. The old city, especially the 
quarter of Alfama, has irregular, narrow 
and dark streets. The newer parts, built 
since the great eartuquake of 1755, which 
did not reach the Alfama, are more regular 
and beautiful and contain many palace-like 
buildings. Among the squares the Praca 
do Commercio is the most remarkable; 
situated on the Tagus, containing in the 





center the equestrian statue of 
Joseph I., and surrounded with 
magnificent buildings, the ex- 
change, the royal library, the 
custom house, ct cetera. The 
city has sixty-four churches and 
two hundred chapels; the 
former monasteries, mostly mag- 
nificent buildings, situated at 
the highest points, are now used 
for public purposes. 

That is all copied from a 
universal cyclopedia, and what 
a lot of trouble it has saved me. 
As for the sixty-four- churches 
and two hundred chapels, I con- 
fess that I did not set foot in 
one of them. In the first place, 
Lisbon is a comparatively mod- 
ern city, for, although there is a 
tradition that it was founded by 
a great-grandson of Abraham in 
the year 3259 B.c., the great 
earthquake played such havoc 
with the old buildings and 
monuments that Lisbon to-day 
looks as bright and new as the 
Champs Elysées quarter of Paris. 

But the charm of Lisbon is 
not to be found in churches, 
museums or libraries, for there 
are more of these and better in 
other capitals. Lisbon is a gem 
which sparkles with light and 
color. Wherever you _ look, 
white walls glint in the sunshine beneath a 
sky as blue as lapis-lazuli, and roses bloom 
behind the grilled gates of garden walls. 
There are broad squares, too, with statues 
and fountains and tropical plants, where 
the people lounge in groups. 

Don't imagine, however, that the city is 





in any way English, except in being clean 
and well policed, for it has an air quite its 
own, and guite unlike the air of any Spanish 
city. I fell in love with Lisbon at sight, 
just because it was so cheerful, so smiling 
and so fair. You never know just when 
you are in the city, either, for it runs off 
into shady alamedas lined with dainty 
villas in such a way that you are in the 
country before you know it. 

I wish I could describe in a paragraph 
one of those villas, but if I started writing 
of the charms of the one I visited one sunny 
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afternoon, this article might become a 
volume before I knew it. There was a 
house which was unlike anything I have 
ever beheld, a of baronial castle, 
Oriental palace and cozy English country- 
seat combined, and a garden with every 
known flower the 
blooming amid marble Venuses and Dianas. 
There was a marvelous fountain, too, sur- 
rounded by a moss-grown balustrade where 
the busts of a score of kings frowned down 
from their blue-tiled niches upon a flock of 
white The air 
was dense with sweet-scented vapors, and 
that garden was a little corner of paradise, 
but the crowds were flocking to the bull- 


sort 


in calendar of flowers 


swans in the basin below. 


fight and there was no time to tarry. 

Yes, every sort of person peculiar to Lisbon 
was hurrying merrily toward the Circo dos 
Touros, in carriages, in street-cars filled to 
overflowing, mounted on horses, mules and 
donkeys, or on shanks’ mare, all happy, 
good-natured and on pleasure bent. 

When the queenly Queen of Portugal 
entered the royal box, the audience stood 
But the pag- 
eant was at its height when the trumpets 
blared and the neto, clad the old Por- 
tuguese costume, with doublet, hose, cloak, 


while she bowed graciously. 
in 


hat and plume, rode forward to salute and 


receive his orders. These given, he 
wheeled toward the entrance, the doors 
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flew open, and the bull-fighters entered in 
all their glittering gorgeousness—the caval- 
the 
homens de forcado on foot. 


leiros on horseback, capinhas and 
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BALLROOM OF THE AMERICAN LEGATION AT LISBON, IT IS IN WHITE AND GOLD, WITH SHINING 
MARQUETRY FLOOR AND LOUIS XV. PANELING. 


The cavalleiros are superbly mounted,and 
when the bull enters the arena, his horns 
padded to avoid bloodshed, their feats of 
horsemanship are truly marvelous. The 
trick is to place a barbed dart in the bull's 
neck, without the slightest injury to horse 
or rider. 

But Portuguese bull-fighting lacks the 
element of tragedy, the tense moments 
which make the Spanish bull-fight the 
cruelest and—dare I confess it?—-the most 
fascinating of spectacles. 

The Portuguese bull-fight is a comedy 
full of grace and movement, and the mirth 
is at its height when the homens de 
forcado drive a drove of inoffensive cows 
into the arena, to entice the bull away. 
These supernumeraries of the ring prod 
the once fiery bull with their long poles, 
they pull his tail, do acrobatic feats upon 
his back; while he caracoles meekly out of 
the arena in the company of his lady friends. 

Colonel Bryan’s program was so varied 
that even the bull-fight could not be 
taken in its entirety. I wish I could 
recall all the moments of those Lisbon days, 





all the people who made us welcome and left 
no stone unturned in the way of hospitality. 

3ut small wonder that the Portuguese are 
so well-mannered, since they have such an 
example in their king. King Carlos is a 
painter of no mean ability, the best shot in 
his kingdom, and by his charming manner 
of receiving us proved himself to be as I 
had thought him—a royal goo feliow. 
3ut he has still another side to his char- 
acter. He isan oceanographer and explorer, 
whose researches have found their way into 
print and have received the unqualified ap- 
probation of the leading scientific societies 
of the world. 

When Lisbon, spread upon its seven 
hills, glowed rosy in the sunlight of a 
fading day, and the churning of twin 
screws made me aware that the city must 
be but a memory, I recalled my first im- 
pression and knew that, with one slight 
change, gained by an experience of its hos- 
pitality, it would be lasting—a white city, 
fair and delicate as a maiden, where the 
sun seems ever shining and the people ever 


cordial to the stranger within their gates. 
47 
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ILDA was lying 

on the _hearth- 

rug, staring into the 

fire, when her father 

came in. ‘‘I wish you 

‘ wouldn’t do that sort 

of thing,’’ he said, fretfully. ‘‘You 

really are too old to lie about on the floor. 
Get up, please.”*’ 

The girl rose obediently, and sat down. 
Mr. Fletcher took a turn or two about 
the room. He held an open letter in his 
hand, and was evidently somewhat per- 
plexed. 

‘*This is from Sir Horace Morphew,’’ he 
said, at last. ‘‘You know about it, I 
suppose?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, yes,’’ replied Hilda, quietly. 
‘*He has written to me, too.”’ 

‘‘Where did you meet him?’’ asked 
her father. ‘‘He is scarcely the kind of 


” 








man- 

‘*He’s a friend of Dick’s—and I met 
him first at a tea-party in Dick’s rooms. 
Then he took us on his launch to the boat- 


9 





race 

“Oar” 

‘‘Dick and me. And last Wednesday 
he had a box at the Garden Theater for 
Dick’s first night; and I went with Cuth- 
bert and Mary.’’ 

‘*You have seen him only three times?’’ 

‘*Three times—that’s all.’ 

Mr. Fletcher grunted. ‘‘Well, he has 
written to me asking my permission, and 
so forth. You expected it?’’ 

“On, ¥ea,,”” 

‘*You are, of course, aware that I have 
always looked with disfavor on your going 
about with Dick?’’ 

‘*He is my brother 

‘‘He went on the stage against my will. 
A nice thing for a clergyman—to have a 
son acting small parts in musical come- 
dies!’’, And Mr. Fletcher ruffled his hair 
and resumed his walk. Hilda smiled. 


” 





‘*He’s getting on, you know,”’ she said; 
‘*he’s doing quite well. They’ve raised 
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his salary. Miss Man- Sor 


Rages ; a 
van’s fond of him wa 


57 
- 


‘*And who is Miss 
Mangan?’’ 
‘*The - 


leading lady, —— 





of course—and—a very 

great friend of the manager’s——— 
Mr. Fletcher looked sharply at his 

daughter, but her candid eyes met his 


ory 


without a suspicion of subtler meaning. 
He was silent for a moment, then he asked, 
fretfully: 

‘‘This Sir Horace Morphew—do you 
know anything about him?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes—of course.’’ 

‘*What do you know?’’ 

‘*That he has led a very wild life, and was 
corespondent in a divorce-suit last year.’’ 

Mr. Fletcher raised hiseyebrows. ‘*Upon 
my soul, you’re remarkably well informed !”’ 

‘*I’m twenty-two, father. And Dick 
thought it right to tell me.”’ 

‘*He had no business to introduce you to 
such a man!’’ grumbled her father. 

‘*Then you think I ought not to marry 
him?’’ 

Mr. Fletcher turned away, and twisted 
the letter between his fingers. ‘*That’s a 
matter for you to decide,’’ he said, over 
his shoulder; ‘‘for you, and your mother. 
You know the man’s character. He has 
twenty thousand a year, he writes—I sup- 
pose it’s true?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ answered Hilda; ‘‘it’s quite 
true. And he'll come into more when his 
uncle dies.”’ 

‘*Dick thought it right to tell you that, 
too?’’ inquired Mr. Fletcher. 

The sneer, if sneer it was, passed harm- 
lessly over Hilda. ‘‘Of course,’’ she 
answered, simply. 

Mr. Fletcher started walking again. He 
was a tall, good-looking man, with a lofty, 
narrow brow and thin, discontented lips; 
a man on whom the clerical costume sat 
rather oddly. He moved to his daughter's 
chair, and stood facing her and looking 
inquiringly at her. 
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‘*T’m not at. all sure whether I’m called 
upon to give an opinion.”’ 

‘*T shall value it,’’ she said. 

‘*And act upon it?’’ 

‘*Well—that, of course, depends. It’s a 
splendid offer, isn’t it? Twenty thousand 
pounds a year—and Lady Morphew!”’ 

‘*Lady Morphew,’’ he repeated. ‘‘Yes, 
it sounds well. But the man’s character 
—confound it!’ 

‘It doesn’t follow that a man’s hope- 
lessly bad because he has been in the 
divorce court, father. And then—your 
influence - 

Mr. Fletcher 
but Hilda’s fa 
smile. 

‘*How about young Barrett?’’ he asked. 
‘‘T had an idea that he was to be the 
man.”’ 

‘*I’m fond of him—but he's very poor. 
I’ve sent him a wire to come here at 





gave another sharp look, 
ce was innocent of a 


once.”’ 

‘*What for?’’ . 

‘*Just to see how much I like him. I 
really don’t know.”’ 

Mr. Fletcher frowned. ‘‘ Young Barrett 
has never been a—special favorite of 
mine,’’ he observed, ponderously. ‘‘He 
made some remarks about my translation of 
Vergil that I considered impertinent. And 
I cannot help thinking that, if he had put 
the matter properly before his publishers, 
he would have got the thing taken. I’m 
not trying to influence you, of course, but 
I confess I’ve a slight grievance.’’ 

‘*“When I’m Lady Morphew, I’ll find 
you a publisher!’ cried Hilda, gaily. Mr. 
Fletcher’s face cleared. 

‘*The fact is,’’ he said, ‘‘that I’ve been 
wretchediy poor all my life, and I’m not 
going to pretend that money’s of no conse- 
quence. Your sister Mary has married a 
poor man and she’s happy enough, but 
then it isn’t every one who has Mary’s dis- 
position. She takes after her mother.’’ 

‘*Yes; I’m more like you,’’ reflected 
Hilda. ‘‘You don’t think I shall make a 
mistake in accepting Sir Horace?’’ 

‘How can I tell? I haven’t seen him. 
What sort of man is he?’’ 

‘*He’s about thirty. Pleasant enough 
—good-tempered, and so on. Very easy 
to manage, I should think. I fancy he 
drinks rather more than he ought to.’’ 
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“Oh!” 

‘*But then one might cure him of that. 
And he’s very much in love.”’ 

‘*Is he—clever?”’ 

‘*Oh, dear, no! He’s shockingly igno- 
rant. But then, as he says, what’s the use 
of his knowing anything when he can buy 
all the knowledge he needs?’’ 

‘*That’s the remark of a_ bounder,*’ 
frowned Mr. Fletcher. 

‘*He is rather a bounder,’’ said Hilda— 
‘for would be, if it weren’t for his title. 
His father was the big brewer, you know, 
who got a baronetcy when he was lord 
mayor. He has a very valuable living in 
his gift, by the way, and the incumbent's 
nearly eighty.’’ 

‘* Ah—h’m——’’ Mr. Fletcher cleared 
his throat, and looked away from his 
daughter. ‘‘You haven’t told me yet 
whether you—love him.’’ 

‘*Good heavens, no! I don’t dislike 
him.”’ 

‘*And is he aware 

‘*My dear father, what a question! Of 
course he isn’t aware! Iam distant and 
reserved—but I’ve naturally allowed him 
to think he has made a profound impres- 


’ 
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sion.’ 

Mr. Fletcher smiled grimly at her. 
‘*You’re a nice specimen of a clergyman’s 
daughter! And you taught Sunday- 
schoo] !’’ 

‘*IT never wanted to, father. And you 
know it was always your ambition to be a 
hussar.’’ 

He sighed. ‘‘They put me into the 
Church,’’ he said, ‘‘and I’ve tried to do my 
duty. However, we're not discussing 
myself. What do you mean to do?”’ 

‘*Mr. Barrett will be here very soon. Sir 
Horace is coming at six. Unless you see 
any special reason to the contrary, I shall 
probably accept Sir Horace.’’ 

‘*If the man loves you, as you say—and 
if there’s stuff in him—if he has a layer 
of character—a woman can do a great deal. 
Of course, it’s a pity that you’re not 
fonder of him. But then you will go into 
this thing with your eyes open. Help 
me on with my coat, Hilda.’’ 

‘*Will you be back soon, father?’’ 

‘‘TIn an hour or so. I’m merely looking 
in at the club, and shall be here in 
time to receive Sir Horace. Of course, 


weeeeia? 
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remember, I don’t advise youat all. You’re 
old enough to decide for yourself. And 
you're not a sentimental person.’’ 

‘*No, father. Were you?’’ 

Mr. Fletcher laughed. ‘‘I must have 
been—to have married your mother! By 
the way, you’ve told her, of course?’’ 

It was Hilda’s turn to laugh. ‘‘Oh, 
yes. And you know what mother would 
say! She’s very fond of Mr. Barrett. 
Good-by, father.’’ 

Mr. Fletcher had not been gone many 
minutes when Mr. Barrett was announced. 
He was a tall, slim young fellow, with 
keen eyes and a tender, sensitive mouth. 
Hilda greeted him cordially, and for a 
minute or two they discussed common- 
places. Suddenly he jerked out the ques- 
tion: 

‘‘Why have you sent for me?’’ 

Hilda smiled, and flashed a quick glance 
at him. ‘‘Father was talking about you 
just now,’’ she said. ‘‘He seems to have 
a sort of grievance about Vergil.’’ 

Mr. Barrett groaned. ‘‘Vergil! As 
though translations of the ‘neid’ were 
not as common as microbes! I don’t say it 
disrespectfully, but it’s an extraordinary 
thing how Vergil appeals to the Church. 
I’ve done all I possibly could. He’s rather 
hard on me!’’ 

‘*Isn’t it a good translation?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, of a kind. But then nobody 
wants it. I'm sorry enough. If I had 
the money, I’d pay for the publishing my- 
self, for your sake!’’ 

‘*For me?’’ She bent her eyes full on 
him, and looked into his. She had dark, 
lustrous eyes. around which Jong eyelashes 
curled; eyes into which there leaped a 
sudden fire, that glowed duskily, like burn- 
ing velvet. 

Mr. Barrett moaned, and held out his 
hands. ‘‘Hilda!’’ he cried. ‘‘Hilda!’’ 

The faintest tinge of color spread over her 
face; and its beauty shone like lilies be- 
neath the sun. Her lips were parted, re- 
vealing the small white teeth, set firm in 
coral; her hair, massed Jow on the brow, 
threw delicate shadows that played on her 
neck and chin. She leaned forward. 

‘*Yes?’’ she said, softly. ‘*What have 
you to say to me?”’ 

‘‘That I love you, I love you!’’ His 
words came quickly. ‘‘Hilda, Hilda, I 


had meant never to speak!’’ He seized 
her hand, and for a moment she allowed 
it to rest in his. He was trembling, sha- 
king; he raised her hand to his lips, and 
kissed it passionately. Then she drew her- 
self from him—and he shivered. 

‘*No, Teddie,’’ she said, quietly; ‘‘it 
wouldn’t do.”’ 

‘*You don’t care for me, Hilda?’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Oh, God! you don’t care for 
me?’’ 

‘‘T do,’’ she said. ‘‘That’s the absurd 
part of it.’’ 

The man sprang to his feet. ‘‘Hilda!’’ 

She made a gesture. ‘‘My dear boy, I’m 
quite fond enough of you to marry you— 
if you were rich. But you’re not, and 
you never will be. It would be madness, 
Teddie.’’ 

He sunk his head. ‘‘I love you.’ 

‘*IT know; and I think I would rather be 
loved by you than by any one else. But 
I hate poverty, Teddie. I've lived in an 
atmosphere of it all my life. and my one 
desire is to escape. I’m sorry.’’ 

‘*Then there’s no chance for me?’’ 

‘‘Oh, none. How could there be? 
Don’t you see it yourself?’’ 

He moved to the door. ‘‘Very well, 
then; I’ll go.’’ 

She rose, and moved toward him. 
‘*You think I’ve treated you badly—and 
perhaps I have. But not so much as you 
think. I’ve let you take me out, and so 
forth; and you probably haven’t believed 
me when I told you I would only marry 
for money mw 

He groaned. ‘‘Would you marry a man 
you don’t care for?’’ 

‘*Yes. And that man is coming to- 
day.”’ 

‘*Hilda!’’ His eyes sought hers, fiercely, 
vindictively. ‘‘To-day! And you allowed 
me to ey 

‘‘To propose? Yes. Because I liked 
you, and wanted to know. And _ because 
it was due to you, too, in a way. Sit 
down and listen to me.”’ 

Mr. Barrett let himself drop into a chair. 
Hilda leaned against the mantelpiece and 
stared into the fire before she spoke. 

‘*T don’t think I’m a bad woman,’’ she 
began. ‘‘When I’m married, I suppose I 
shall do my duty like the rest. If I didn’t 
tell you all this before—my intention, I 
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mean, to marry some one else—it was be- 
cause I wanted to see—whether I could. 
You’ve been here very often; we’ve gone 
out together; and of cou’se I knew that 
you loved me. He loves me, too—but in 
a different way. I like your ideas, your 
enthusiasm, and all that; he can talk only 
of dogs and horses, cricket and polo. But 
then, you see, he’s immensely rich.’’ 

‘*And I’m poor!’’ 

‘*Yes, unfortunately. And oh — we 
should be wretched! [I tell you I hate 
poverty! I’ve been trying to imagine, this 
last week, whether I could endure it, for 
your sake. I find it would be impossible. 
That's not my fault, altogether—is it?’’ 

“No,” he groaned. “I suppose it’s mine.” 

‘*Not yours either—how could it be? I 
imagine that I really love you as much as 
I could love any one. But that’s just it, 
you see—there’s something lacking in me. 
I want money. This life of the soul you 
speak of, it says nothing to me. Work, 
ideals, art—to me they are merely names. 
I am young; I grudge every day that 
passes; I live for the present. I have 
eften asked myself, what do I want? I 
don’t know. To live, I suppose. To 
have a soft, calm, luxurious, triumphant 
existence. Yachts, motor-cars, country- 
houses, boxes at the opera—I value these 
things more than pictures or music. I 
have more feeling for dress than for art. 
That is the truth.’’ 

‘*It can’t be! It’s not possible! 
a brain like yours e 

‘*My dear boy, when we're together, 
you talk, and I listen. To-day we're re- 
versing the roles. I always like listening 
to you, for you conjure up visions of pleas- 
ant things. I warm myself at your talk; 
I feel as though I were on a soft rig in 
front of a fire. But, Teddie, there’s 
nothing in common between us—nothing. 
Iam handsome, of course, and you look 
into my eyes, and think you see great 
thoughts there. My eyes are only a mirror, 
in which you see yourself. That is the 
truth. I am like a Persian cat: I want a 
cushion and my bowl of cream. If we 
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married, we two, we should be the un- 
happiest couple in the world.”’ 

He dropped his head into his hands for 
an instant, then asked, unsteadily, ‘‘ Who 
is the man?’’ 
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‘*Sir Horace Morphew.’’ 


‘*Morphew !’’ He stared. ‘‘What, 
Horace Morphew?”’ 

She smiled. ‘‘Yes, I mean to marry 
him. He has written to me, telling me 


he will come to-day for my answer. That 
was why I wired you to call.’’ 

‘*Hilda! Do you know the sort of man 
he is?”’ 

**Oh, yes; 
course. But 
him for his money 
sand a year.’’ 

‘*Why do you tell me these things?’’ he 
cried, wearily. ‘‘Can’t you at least leave 
me—my belief in you?’’ 

‘*That wouldn’t be fair,’’ she answered, 
quietly, ‘‘would it? Look—here, in 
this little box, are the presents you gave 
me—the two rings and the bracelet. 
And, just as I give these back to you, I 
must return to you your illusion, and—open 
your eyes. I have been hideously, brutally 
frank, but I felt that was due to you. 
You're older than I in years, but only in 
years, Teddie. You don’t know much 
about women. I’ve shown myself to you as 
I really am. I didn’t make myself, and 
I’m by no means proud of the picture. 
But then it’s real, and true—that’s all I 
can say for it. And now Ee 

‘*Yes, I'll go. Good-by. 
be happy.’’ 

‘‘Take the box.’’ Her voice softened. 
‘*Would you like me to kiss you?’’ 

‘*Hilda!’’ He turned very pale. Just 
then the door opened, and an elderly, 
white-haired lady, with a soft, plaintive 
expression, came into the room. She 
stopped awkwardly when she saw the two 
standing there. ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Bar- 
rett?’’ she said. The young man did not stir. 

‘‘Mr. Barrett was saying good-by,”’ 
remarked Hilda, quietly. ‘‘Come, I will 
help you on with your coat.’’ And they 
went out together. 

Mrs. Fletcher shook her head, sat down, 


I know all about him, of 
it doesn’t matter. I marry 
for his twenty thou- 








I hope you’ll 


produced some knitting and settled to 
work. After a minute or two Hilda re- 


turned, patted her mother on the shoulder, 
then coiled herself snugly on the Early 
Victorian sofa. Mrs. Fletcher shot a quick 
glance at her, then went on with her knit- 
ting. But suddenly she laid it down, and 
sat bolt upright im her chair. 
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like it, Hilda,’’ she said, 

emphatically. ‘‘No, I don’t!’’ 
‘‘You dear old thing!’’ laughed the 
How should 


‘‘Of course you don’t! 


don't 


a | 


girl. 
you?”’ 

‘*Toes he know Sir Horace is coming to- 
day?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ said Hilda, carelessly. 
told him—after he had proposed.”’ 

‘*Well?’’ Mrs. Fletcher rose excitedly, 
and let her knitting fall. ‘*He did pro- 
pose, then?’’ 

‘*Of course. 
quite sorry to have to say No. 
in just as I was going to kiss him.’ 

‘*Hilda!’’ Mrs. Fletcher let herself fall 
back into her chair, and stared amazedly 
at her daughter. 

‘*But I gave him his kiss in the hall, so 
Do you know, it’s a 


ecy 


Very prettily, too. I was 
You came 


’ 


it was all right. 
curious thing, but I’ve never kissed a man 





before 
‘*T should hope not!”’ 
mother. 
‘*Not a real man, I mean,’’ Hilda went 
on, thoughtfully. ‘‘Relations, of course, 


exclaimed her 


and things like that, don’t count. I’ve 
been asked to, often enough; and men 





have kissed me 
‘*Hilda! You 


mustn’t—really, you 
mustn’t! I won't ] 


have you talk like 
this!’ 

‘‘Hadn’t men kissed you, mumsie, be- 
At dances, you 
But /°ve never 


Poor Teddie! 


were married? 
know? It’s rather fun. 
kissed any one—till to-day. 
I thought he would faint!’’ 

‘*And yet you refused him!”’ 

‘‘Of course! That’s why I kissed him. 
Dear me, what, a curious thing it is that 
our kisses should have so much value! 

‘*T don’t know where you get your idea 
from!’ lamented Mrs. Fletcher. ‘‘If your 
father heard you talking like this!’’ 

‘*Do think it would shock him?’ 
said Hilda, gravely. 3ut isn’t it strange? 
It gives one a curious sense of power. I 
kissed him on the forehead, and he trem- 
bled—he really did. I kissed him as a 
sister might kissa brother, almost, and that 
Isn't it very 


fore you 


you 


great strong man nearly fell. 
wonderful ?’’ 

“‘T think your behavior shocking, *’ said 
Mrs. Fletcher, severely. 

‘*When a man has proposed and you 
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a man, after all, 
Because 


have refused him—and 
whom you prefer to any one else! 
I'm really very fond of Teddie.”’ 

‘‘Then why don’t you marry him?”’ 

‘*T can’t afford it. He's too poor.’’ 

‘‘Oh, you foolish child!’? And Mrs. 
Fletcher plaintively waved her knitting- 
‘*As though love weren't every- 
What is money com- 


needles. 
thing in the world! 
pared with love?’’ 

‘*That’s why I hate novels,’’ Hilda went 
‘*T’ve never felt, all my 
life, like the women that novelists write 
of. When I was with Teddie, to-day 
—and I’m fonder of him, I suppose, than I 
shall be of any one else—I wasn’t deeply 
stirred, or moved, or affected. My chief 
feeling was one of pride that I should have 
such power overaman. When I kissed 
him, I could almost have shouted for joy 
that my kiss could move him so deeply. 


on, imperturbably. 


And I suppose the poor fellow now is 
dragging himself wretchedly through the 
streets, while I’m merely wondering 


whether it isn’t time for tea.”’ 

‘*You make me want to cross myself, 
Hilda! It’s really too awful! How 
you say such things—and a clergyman’s 


can 


daughter, too? 

‘‘I’m only saying what every woman 
must feel, or have felt. It 7s wonderful 
that a touch of our hand, of our lips, 
should have such an extraordinary effect. 
I can understand now how those French 
women contrived to rule over kings and 
One's time is short, of 


that’s all the more reason for 


peoples. very 
course—but 
making the most of it.*’ 

Mrs. Fletcher burst into tears. ‘‘This 
is a punishment on me!’’ sobbed. 
‘*You were always my favorite, and I _in- 
dulged you, and spoiled you. I let you 
Your father said 
It’s a punishment 


she 


have your own 
this would happen. 
on me—that’s what it is!’’ 

Hilda sat up, rested her chin on her 


looked thoughtfully at her 


way. 


hand, and 


mother. 

‘*T told father about Sir Horace, and I 
don’t fancy that he’s displeased.”’ 

‘*He doesn’t know the shocking ‘ideas 
you have!’’ 

‘*He knows the sort of life that Sir Horace 
has led. He’s quite willing that I should 
marry him. Hesaid something about a good 
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woman being able to reclaim, and so on.”’ 

Mrs. Fletcher wasstillerying. ‘‘I’ve had 
a hard life,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘and you were 
my comfort. Oh, I’m punished for it!’’ 

‘*What do you mean, mumsie?’’ inquired 
the girl. ‘*Punished for what? I’m as 
good as most people, I fancy. I’ve never 
done anything wrong. You and I have 
been real friends, and I speak out my 
thoughts to you———”’ 

‘*T never ought to have allowed you to go 
out with young Barrett! If your father 
knew!’’ 

‘‘If we hadn't gone out together I should 
probably have become engaged to him, and 
have married him, and been unhappy ever 
after. It was tremendously wise, really. 
I’m very fond of him, but I can see, plainly 
enough, that he’s not the man for me.’’ 

‘I'd far rather have him than that odi- 
ous Sir Horace!’’ wailed her mother. 

‘*Well, I don’t know,”’’ reflected Hilda. 
‘*Teddie’s a poet, and at bottom he’s 
eaten up with pride of himself. He would 
always have been wanting me to admire 
him. After we had been married a year 
he would have got used to me. Whereas 
as I’m not fond of him— 


Sir Horace 
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will always be wanting me to love him.’’ 

‘‘Hilda! You're quite beyond me! 
Where did you get such ideas!’’ 

Again the girl looked thoughtfully at her 
mother. ‘‘From Mary, I think,’’ she said. 

‘*Mary! I’m sure your sister would 
never have spoken like that, or even have 
mentioned these things!’’ 

**Oh, no, of course not. But when I 
see Mary and Cuthbert—it’s true they’ve 
been married five years, but Mary devotes 
her life to making him comfortable, and 
so forth—and he takes it all as a matter of 
course. Well, I should hate that. He 
knows that Mary belongs to him alto- 
gether. I dare say I might have been 
the same with Teddie. The only way to 
be happy, it seems to me, when you live 
with a man, is for him to love you about 
fifty million times as much as you care 
for him. And it will be that way with Sir 
Horace and me.”’ 

There came a sharpring at the bell. 
‘*That will be Sir Horace,’’ said Hilda, 
quietly. ‘‘Will you see him now, or. v 

But Mrs. Fletcher fled precipitately ; and 
a moment after, the wondering housemaid 
ushered Sir Horace into the room. 
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THINK thou of this, dear heart, when I shall be 
Not with thee as to-day, my hand in thine, 
That, wheresoe’er I am, and thou still here, 
That, whatsoe’er I do, and thou not near, 

I shall net count it heaven, until thy kiss 

Shall end my waiting. Love, remember this. 


Think thou of this, my blessed, when God’s will 
Divides us; I shall have but gone before, 

That His hand may from this poor clay you see 
Mold ine to something worthier of thee, 

And I shall welcome fire and count it bliss 

To purge my soul for thee! Remember this. 


Think thou of this, sweetheart, when on thy soul 

At last shall fall the shadow of thine end, 

That, from the nearest borderland beyond, 

Mine arms outstretched shall clasp thee, and the bond 
Of lips and eyes shall live again nor miss 


Its olden sweetness. Yea, 





God grants love this. 
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“P UAT brilliant and erratic Irishman, Mr. 

George Bernard Shaw, who for many 
years has been puzzling, amusing and 
offending his readers according to their 
different mental attitudes, has lately pub- 
lished a play called ‘‘Man and Super- 
man’’ which is the most aggressive and 
also the most clever piece of writing that 
bears his name. In it, with the true 
Hibernian propensity for hittinga head wher- 
ever he sees it, he attacks with epigram 
and aphorism pretty nearly every political, 
moral and social convention that most of 
us accept without question. Thus, accord- 
ing to Mr. Shaw, civilization is a disease; 
every man over forty is a scoundrel; self- 
denial is merely ‘‘the effect of prudence on 
rascality’’; virtue is ‘‘the trade-unionism 
of the married’’; while marriage itself is 
an abomination, combining ‘‘the maximum 
of temptation with the maximum of oppor- 
tunity.”’ 

But these are merely some of the 
spindrift of Mr. Shaw’s latest surge of 
epigram. What has caused more general 
discussion than anything else in the play, 
is its central theme, which is a develop- 
ment of the thesis that in modern life it is 
not woman who is sought and won by man, 
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but that woman is the pursuer; that she 
takes the initiative and captures whom she 
will, and that underneath all the conven- 
tions of social life, there goes on forever 
a man-hunt in which man _ is destined, 
whether consciously or not, to yield, be- 
cause he cannot help himself. Thus, 
Tanner, one of the characters in the play, 
says to a friend who is wondering whether 
the heroine will consent to marry him: 

‘*You think that you are Ann’s suitor; 
that you are the pursuer and she the pur- 
sued; that it is your part to woo, to per- 
suade, to prevail, to overcome. Fool! 
It is you whoare the pursued, the marked- 
down quarry, the destined prey. You 
need not sit looking longingly at the bait 
through the wires of the trap. The door 
is open, and will remain so until it shuts 
behind you forever. . . . Why, man, 
what other work has she in life but to get 
a husband? It is a woman’s business to 
get married as soon as possible, and a 
man’s to keep unmarried as long as he 
can.’’ 

And at the end of the play the cynical 
Tanner who has expounded this theory, 
finds that it is himself whom Ann has 
really ‘‘marked down,’’ and though he 
leaves the country at once, she manages to 
follow him and he is obliged, in spite of his 
struggles, to submit to the inevitable and 
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let her marry him. He*does it against 
his will. Ann hunts him as relentlessly 
and with as steady a purpose as a shikaree 
tracks a wild creature of the woods, and 
yet all the time in such a way as outwardly 
to violate none of the traditions of modest 
maidenhood. 

Of course, Mr. Shaw's play is as extrava- 
gant as everything else that he writes; for 
his chief aim is to give his readers some 
sort of a sensation, But 
after all, there is a substratum of serious- 


if not a shock. 


ness in pretty nearly everything of 
his; for, as he himself declares, he has 


a conscience and is a preacher—of a sort. 
Consequently, it is rather well worth while 
to see just how much actual truth there 
is in the statement which he has here made 
with so much superficial exaggeration. How 
generally and to what extent do women 
from the first take the major part in court- 
ship? How far do they go in making ad- 
vances to the men they favor? And what 
is one to think of this pursuit of man by 
woman? 

Now it is undoubtedly a fact that if a 
woman really cares enough about any 
especial man to attempt his subjugation, 
she can generally do it. Thackeray made 
this remark in a light vein while writing 
a memorable chapter of ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’— 
the chapter in which Becky Sharp makes 
up her mind to marry the plethoric Jos 
Sedley. Says Thackeray: 

‘*What a mercy it is that these women 
do not exercise their powers oftener! We 
can't resist them if they do. Let them 
show ever so little inclination, and men go 
down their at once. Old or 
ugly, it is just the same. And this I set 
down as a positive truth: a woman with 
fair opportunities and without an absolute 
hump can marry whom she likes. Only 
let us be thankful that the darlings are like 
the beasts of the field and don’t know 
their own power. They would overcome 
us entirely if they did.’’ 

And the reason why it is so easy for a 
woman to win the man whom she desires 
for herself is not the reason that one might 
assign offhand. It is not because it is 
possible for her to make a subtle appeal 
to the sex-instinct. It is rather because 
she is able so easily to arouse an emotion 
in him which is more perpetually power- 


on knees 
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and that 





the sex-instinct 


ful than even 
is his vanity. For map is the vainest 
of all created things. Beside his vanity 


the vanity of a woman or that of a child 
is faint and feeble. And it is not, like a 
woman’s vanity, an assured one.  Para- 
doxical as it may appear when stated, man 
is at once extremely vain and extremely 
He longs to think well of him. 
he 


modest. 
self. It is a delicious moment when 
comes to feel that he is justified in so 
thinking. But he is also self-distrustful. 
He is haunted by the fear that perhaps, 
after all, he is not the splendid, conquering 
creature that he half the time believes him- 
self to be. He wants to be reassured, to 
have evidence of it; and whoever will 
afford him evidence and put him on good 
terms with his own inner self is to him 
a very angel from heaven. Now man is 
brought up in the belief that women do 
not instinctively and by nature feel an 
attraction for the other sex. He fancies 
that they are very much detached in this 
respect; that they pass their time in maiden 
meditation, fancy-free, until some one par- 
ticular male, by infinite entreaty, by all the 
arts of courtship, and endless patience, and 
all the service of love, is at last supremely 
fortunate enough to touch the heart and 
the imagination of the vestal whom he has 
chosen. It is a fine and really noble faith, 
a beautiful belief, this simple creed which 
is devoutly held by so many millions of 
men, most of whom go to their graves with 
their illusion still intact. And this illusion 
is one that is strengthened and perpetuated 
in a thousand different ways. It is en- 
shrined in English and American liter- 
ature, which is eloquent in praise of the 
virgina! aloofness of the young girl. Poetry 
celebrates it in exquisite lines which derive 
a wealth of similes from pure white blos 
soms, and spotless snows, and from the 
timid creatures of the woodland, the grace 
ful fawns and the shy, startled doe. The 
whole conception, in truth, is one that is 
in complete -accord with the half-ascetic 
idealism of the race—a race which in so 
many things is earthly and material, but 
which still retains much of the simplicity 
and severity which found expression in the 
Puritan muse of Milton and the sensitive 
spirit of Gray. And women themselves, 
supremely self-deceiving, have accepted 














the rdle which man’s idealism has assigned 
them, and they hold that to be true of 


their own nature which is in very fact 
profoundly and eternally untrue. And so 
it is almost an axiom of life that woman 


is always sought and never seeks, that she 
waits serenely and in patience until the 
wooer comes to her, that her part is pas 
sive until the words are spoken which place 
another’s happiness in her keeping if she 
will graciously accept what is offered her 
unsought. 

It is because of this wide-spread belief 
in the unconcern of women, because men 
think of them as quite unstirred by any- 
thing like passion or sex-attraction until 
they have been summoned, as it were, by 
the call of the mate—it is because of this 
that they can play so irresistibly upon the 
The simple-minded male 
who finds a than to 
respond to him is flattered to the very 
depths of his soul. He thinks that he is 
singled out as an exception to the great 
law of feminine indifference; 
that he is walking with the 
Endymion who has charmed the virgin 
deity from her distant home in heaven. 

But those know, those who have 
learned the secrets of the prison-house, are 
well aware that Nature is mightier than 
the strongest of conventions, mightier 
than all idealizations, and infinitely wiser, 
too. In her economy she has in fact 
assigned to woman the initiative in 
what relates to the perpetuation of the 

Man must do many things. He 
be the conqueror of the material 

He must meet and subdue the 
forces of earth and air and of all the ele- 
ments. And so to him who has so much 
else to suffer and achieve, one thing alone 
is not assigned, and that is the sex-instinct 
in its full intensity. This is the one mar- 
velous and terrible possession of woman, 
and to it, in spite of custom, in spite of 
theory, in spite of everything, she is dedi- 
cated for all time. Hers is the supreme 
joy as hers is the supreme agony of life, 
and in neither can man fully and com- 
pletely share. And this is why she must 
have in fact, if not in theory, not only the 
selection, but what is really the compulsion, 
of the one with whom she is to mate; and 
though it may seem otherwise, it is actu- 


vanity of man. 


woman more eager 


and he feels 


gods, a rare 


whe 


race. 
must 
world. 
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ally she who chooses and she who makes 
her choice effective. Her tact, her instinct 
for gaining her own ends, will veil the fact 
the seeker and not first 


that she has been 


of all the sought. Even to herself the 
truth of this is seldom known. She is 
unconsciously fulfilling a function of her 


being; she is working out a law of Nature; 
Were 
it not for this mating instinct of hers, the 
Man is really 
more detached than His 
physical actually 
greater, and were hers not less than his, 


and that is why she is so irresistible. 


race would speedily die out. 
woman. moral 
and fastidiousness is 
the purposes of life would be frustrated 
and the world become an unpeopled waste. 
This, which is a dictum of Bernard Shaw’s, 
is absolutely true. 

not to consider the 


Therefore, one has 


frivolous questions as to whether a woman 


should ‘‘propose’’ to any man under any 
conceivable set of circumstances, or 
whether ‘‘husband-hunting’’ in the vul- 


gar sense is usual; but whether, from causes 
that are to be sought in her own complex 
and 
necessarily play the part which is super- 


nature, woman does not inevitably 


ficially believed to be assigned to man, 
and which man in his simplicity imagines 
to be his. I fancy that the fact is indis 
putable, and that fully ninety-nine out of 
every hundred happy marriages are made 
by women who, either knowingly or un- 
knowingly, both the 
they were to marry and have wooed and 
won them and led them to the altar. 

Any candid person made a 
study of the subject must admit two things: 
(1) that women are much more interested 
in men than are and (2) 
that to women marriage is a career in itself, 
which, of course, it cannot be to men. As 
to the first point, though it may at first 
sight seem open to question, experience is 
sufficient to establish its entire truth. In 
spite of the polite fictions that are often 
accepted at their face value, the interest 
which women take in men begins in child- 
at least until middle 
And it is an interest in man, 


have selected men 


who has 


men in women; 


hood and continues 
age is over. 
and by no means man. 
From the age of twelve, young girls begin 
to think of ‘‘boys,’’ to seek out their 
acquaintance, to feel honored by it, to 
boast of it. They look up to the boys 


especially in a 
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they know, quote their sayings, repeat 
their slang, and take pride in their feats of 
courage, skill or mischief. It is an inno- 
cent interest, with a touch of childish 
emulation about it; yet it is so utterly un- 
like the feeling which boys of the same 
age entertain for girls as to be a very signifi- 
cant index to a fundamental difference of 
nature. The boys who are heroes to their 
girl admirers, do not respond to all this 
flattering devotion. To them, girls are 
feeble folk, not to be taken seriously, and 
to be tolerated only upon rare occasions, 
and always to be pitied because of the fact 
that they are girls. The boys do not need 
them. They find them rather in the way, 
and at the best, only a sort of chorus to 
applaud or console, as the case may be. 
And this sex-difference in children is vis- 
ible also in persons of maturer years. The 
man is necessary to the woman; the woman 
is seldom necessary to the man. A party 
of men can always enjoy themselves im- 
mensely- without feminine society; a party 
of women will grow restless and nervous, and 
they will feel decidedly incomplete, without 
the presence of the masculine element. To 
women any man is interesting, or at least 
to be reckoned with. To most men, it is 
only some particular woman who attracts his 
attention, and when she has done this, he is 
usually oblivious to the rest of her sex. 

And as to marriage, all women expect to 
marry. They begin to think of it in their 
teens. It is the most important thing that 
can by any possibility happen to them. 
It is at first something delightfully ro- 
mantic and mysterious in their contempla- 
tion of it. Later, it becomes the end and 
aim of their existence. They are not often 
frank enough to say so; but their acts and 
the whole conduct of their lives declare it 
plainly. Men, on the other hand, never 
think of marriage in the abstract. They 
are rather disinclined to talk about it, and 
they become a little impatient if you 
thrust it on their attention. It is not until 
a man falls in love with a particular woman 
that the subject begins to have any con- 
crete reality for him. 

Now, taking all these facts into consid- 
eration, is it surprising that it is the woman 
rather than the man who usually begins the 
wooing, who seeks out the chosen mate, and 
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who according to her nature thus fulfils 
the function that is specifically and pecu- 
liarly hers? The coarse-grained, vulgar- 
minded woman will do this consciously 
and in a coarse-grained, vulgar way. She is 
the sort of creature who is so often de- 
scribed as ‘‘throwing herself at a man’s 
head,’’ as a ‘‘husband-hunter’’; and she 
has been the butt of satirists from Martial 
down to Thackeray and Trollope. So much 
superior in real delicacy and real fastidi- 
ousness is the average man, that these women 
very often fail in their pursuit; for even 
the vanity to which they make their crude 
appeal is not powerful enough to overcome 
the distaste which they inspire. 

Yet these women are relatively but few 
in number. Women, as a rule, do not 
realize the meaning of what they do when, 
by a thousand delicate allurements and by 
an instinctive art that is infinitely subtle, 
they first compel the attention of the men 
who please them, and then strive to charm 
that attention into admiration, liking, and at 
last true love. How startled would many 
of these pure-minded, sweet-faced, modest 
maidens be if they could really know that 
Nature, the great mother, was working in 
them to secure her ends, and that by her 
all-powerful promptings they were, under 
all the myriad disguises of social forms, 
only imitating the forest woman of prehis- 
toric ages, who let her eyes rest with desire 
upon some lusty savage, and then lured 
him into the silent glades of the primeval 
forest. Yet this is the simple truth; and 
it must always remain so while men and 
women are what God intended them to 
be. So far from wishing it to be otherwise, 
one should recognize the wonder and the 
beauty of it, no less than its adaptation 
to the scheme of human life. When the 
young girl practises her first innocent 
coquetries, when she droops her long lashes, 
when she smiles and sighs, when she blushes 
and becomes coy, when she looks with 
frank audacity into her lover’s eyes, when 
she meets his clumsy advances with a feigned 
alarm, when she lets her fingers acci- 
dentally brush his hand and a stray tress 
touch his face, when she refuses no less 
than when she yields—she is always the 
wooer, the pursuer, the conqueror of man 
—eternally the type of Venus Victrix. 






















How could he? Howcould he?”’ 
The cry came from the girl’s heart. 
It seemed as if her soul lay stretched on 
the rack, as if fate with a devilish placidity 
were slowly tearing it to pieces, vaguely 
interested in her screams. 

The girl let the last pages of the manu- 
script slip from her lap to the floor, and 
stared at ‘the blank wall opposite. Her 
world had gone to chaos. 

And she had anticipated such delight, 
such a pride, from the reading of his manu- 
script! It was his first novel, and she had 
inspired it. So much he had, with an 
absurd pride, told her, and often during 
the past year he had discussed with her its 
progress. She remembered sharing the 
first wonderful thrill of its conception—that 
splendid day (really it was a yellow, dirty, 
foggy afternoon in October) when he had 
brought to her this surpassing gift of the 
gods—the vague, delightful, daring idea 
for his story, haloed with all its mysterious, 
entrancing possibilities. Ah, she had felt 
like a mother then! 

Then the long dreariness of the writing 
of the novel. She remembered that, too, 
with a little thrill of satisfaction at those 
looming barriers at last surmounted. She 
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recalled those days when he had come to 
her, despondent, irritable, jealously craving 
her comfort in the long ebb of the literary 
soul, when his mind was a stubborn blank, 
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a bare shore-stretch where nothing grew. 
And she had soothed him through those 
barren days with sweet, deliberate false- 
hoods of belief, with a woman’s trust in 
the inevitable fulfilment of the future. It 
seemed to her then that this glorious genius 
whom she worshiped daily was but a 
shrinking, frightened child, craving her 
protection. And with a great gratitude to 
life for his need of her, greatly she 
mothered him. 

And then some days he would burst 
into her room almost drunk with the 
splendor of some new conception of his 
characters, some unforeseen miracle of plot. 
Then she caught up his enthusiasm, sug- 
gested and stimulated. Ah! truly itseemed 
to the girl that she had part in the birth 
of his story. Sometimes (in the long sum- 
mer evenings when she was waiting for 
him) she encouraged the shamefaced fancy 
that their novel was the soul of the child 
that might come to them in the years when 
they could afford to marry. 

Yes, she felt sure that she would bea 
helpful wife for him. Nobody in the world 
understood him as she did, nobody in the 
world could forgive him as she could. For 
she knew that he had the literary tempera- 
ment, needed consideration and a_ great 
sympathy. She always recognized that, 
always forced herself to recognize that, 
even when she most adored. He was not 
like other men. And that to her, even 
while she admitted that sometimes his 
temperament made him stand aloof from 
her, a little forgetful of her, a little un- 
sympathetic to the woman side in her— 
that to the girl was always an immense 
pride. She forgave him his few faults in 
this summing-up of him—he was not like 
other men. 

But, though she was so close to his 
thought in the writing of his novel, he had 
kept her quite in ignorance of his actual 
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accomplishment. Even when he had fin- 
ished it, and all it needed was a final re- 
vision, he had kept it from her. He had 
never read to her a single chapter. For 
he wanted her to see it for the first time 
as a complete work; he wanted her to read 
it just as if she ‘‘had bought it at a book- 
seller’s.’’ But she knew the main outlines 
of its plot, and she had gleaned that its 
hero would be like some one whom she 
loved, and sometimes she suspected that 
its heroine would be like some one who 
was greatly loved. It could not be other- 
wise —they were all that life meant to each 
other. No, he had told her, she must be 
patient till he had finished the story; then 
he would place it in her hands, and she 
would see! 

And this Sunday morning, when he had 
knocked at the door of her two diminutive 
rooms high up in a terrace in Bayswater, 
and placed in her hands, with a jealous 
care that brought a yearning smile to her 
lips, the complete manuscript of his great 
effort, she had felt that her lover had placed 
his soul in her lap. And then, so great 
was her eagerness to read, she had been 
almost impatient of him, and had seen 
him go with hardly a regret. She had 
anticipated a long solitary day of growing 
delight, and at the end of it would return 
her lover, with eyes eager for her judg- 
ment. So she let him go without a kiss, 
with her finger impatient between the 
first leaves of the manuscript. 

And as he went down the stairs, a little 
cnilled at her aloofness, he felt that she 
had hurried him away. That was the 
woman in her, that vague difference be- 
tween them, whose presence he had so 
often delighted in with a charmed wonder, 
but from which sometimes he shrank back 
as from a swift vision of perilous depths. 

But when he returned in the evening— 
for he had promis:d to stay away all day 

-it would all be different. She, the 
woman he loved, the woman who loved 
him, could not help loving his novel. And 
yet he knew her for a candid critic; she 
would be able to suggest improvements, 
to point out defects. But her love would 
gloze the weaknesses. Surely, he thought, 
as he turned down the street to kill the 
long day of impatience, he had been greatly 
blessed in her love for him. He recalled 


the first meeting with her, this little type- 
writer girl. He had some manuscripts that 
required typing, and a friend had given 
him the address of a poor girl who was just 
starting to make a living for herself. She 
would do his work cheaper, perhaps. So 
he had taken his manuscripts to her, and 
had hardly noticed the simply dressed, 
quiet-eyed girl who promised to have 
them finished so promptly, who was so 
grateful for the work. But when she 
handed them back to him, she had said 
with a conquered shyness that she liked 
one of his stories. 

‘*Only,’’ she added, with an effort that 
brought the red to her pallid cheek— 
‘*vou will not mind, I hope; but a woman 
would not have said that.’’ 

He knew that she was referring to the 
last sentence in his best story—a sentence 
on which he had secretly prided himself. 
‘*Why, she had to!’’ he replied, hotly. 

‘*But she wouldn't have said it,’’ the 
girl persisted, smiling. 

‘*But I’m the writer of the story !’’ 

‘*But I’m a woman!”’ 

He went away at that, wondering, too 
proud to ask what she would have said. 
What could this pallid, quiet-eyed type- 
writer girl know of life, after all? But 
next day he returned to ask her on what 
grounds she ventured to contradict one who 
wrote stories. She based her conviction 
baldly on the fact that she was a woman. 
It seemed to him that the typewriter girl 
was absurdly arrogant of the fact that she 
was a woman. She insisted, somewhat 
hotly, that it saved her from making obvi- 
ous mistakes about women’s feelings—mis- 
takes palpable in the work of mere male 
story-writers. 

He went away, wondering—about the 
color of her eyes. A few days later, he 
decided, in the interests of his art, to return 
and find out what a real woman would have 
said under the circumstances of his story. 
Besides, it was imperative that he should 
put an end to this uncertainty about the 
color of her eyes. He prided himself upon 
his observation, and he had conversed with 
this irritating girl on three occasions, and 
didn’t know the color of her eyes! It was 
absurd. 

This time he found her in her little sitting- 
room making tea. He decided to stay for 











tea. At the end of the meal—they lingered 
long over the last cup—he had found out 
many things. First, that she was, in her 
unobtrusive way, very beautiful. He had 
never imagined before that beauty was so 
subtle a thing. Her eyes were gray—a 
friendly gray. 

They talked of many things, forgetting 
the story. There were such more impor- 
tant things to discuss. But with his hand 
on the door, reluctantly leaving, he turned, 
remembering. 

‘*And what would a woman have said?’’ 
In spite of himself, his tone was anxious. 

‘‘She wouldn’t have said anything!’’ 
she laughed. 

He shut the door with a bang. 

He reflected on the pronouncement for 
five days. Then he decided to return and 
seek enlightenment. Which she refused to 
give, retreating triumphantly behind the 
fact that she was a woman. 

And then a sudden seriousness had dark- 
ened the laughter of their friendship, and 
in one moment it came to both that this 
light friendship of theirs was a grave 
and momentous thing. 

Then there were divine happinesses, ter- 
rible suspicions, renunciations, doubts, 
confidences, distresses, agonies, reconcilia- 
tions, despairs, tolerances—all the tortuous 
course of a jealous and exacting love. And 
at last, torn with hesitancy and fear, he 
had put his great world to the venture, 
and told her of his love. And she had 
given herself to him; and suddenly this 
vague, doubtful, perilous, distant thing 
had come into their outstretched hands 
quietly like a tired bird, and they knew 
that love had found her ark. 

Some day —when he had made his name 
they were to be married. So cheerfully 
they had waited. It was now nearly two 
years, and still he was not in a position to 
take her away from her daily work. Per- 
haps when the novel was printed 

And with the completion of his long 
work, it seemed to him that the happiness 
so long deferred was no longer hidden in 
the dim grayness of the future, but had 
stepped out from his shadowed corner and 
was placidly awaiting them. So that long 
day of expectancy the man spent in a rose- 
mist of visions. 

And the girl that day had her vision, 
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too. As soon as he had closed the door, 
she opened the manuscript and greedily 
scanned the opening words. This was the 
vindication of the man she loved, the proof 
of her instinct in loving him. He was to 
show her the splendid soul held aloof that 
she had divined beneath his dear accessible 
manhood. Into her lap he had put his 
soul. She felt thrilled with the magnificence 
of his flattery—a worship beyond the reach 
of any other woman. 

The novel was called simply ‘‘A Love- 
Story.’’ She thrilled at the words. Ah! 
who but her lover could write of love? So, 
with a satisfied purr of happiness she 
settled down to the reading. The first 
chapter was all delight. But then, as she 
read on and on, there came a slight dis- 
satisfaction. This was a perilous path he 
was treading—this close keeping to real 
life. For now she recognized that this 
was no story of his imagination; it was the 
mere recital—but, ah! how delightfully 
done!—of a love-story that he and she 
knew by heart. He was the hero without 
disguise, she the heroine plain to see. 

And then she was smitten with a terrible 
doubt of him. Suddenly she saw his 
crime in all its evil. He had taken their 
own story and given it to the world, had 
placed in the grim nakedness of print 
that shrinking and veiled beauty that had 
so shyly entered their lives. And—here 





was the horrible thing—it was done with 
such perfect artistry; it left such a linger- 
ing charm. It was no mere recital of the 
intimate incidents of a young love. She 
could not refuse to recognize the artistic 
instinct that had seen in even the com- 
monplaces of their love the necessary dis- 
cords of an ultimate harmony. It had 
been written with a devilish cleverness. 

But it was her story, sacred and hidden 
—the untranslatable language of a soul. 
And he had laboriously transcribed it for 
men to see. He had omitted no incident 
of their love; even the speeches of the 
heroine might have been copied word for 
word from her lips. She remembered, and 
writhed. 

Had he no reserve, and no perception 
of the hurt he had done her? Did he 
hold nothing sacred? True, he had 
rounded out the calm story of their love 
into a perfect, enthralling whole; but yet it 
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was their story—her story. All her soul 
lay shivering upon those pages. It seemed 
to her the work of some inhuman thing, 
some passionless, imperturbable, isolated 
observer of the petty passions of human- 
kind. And yet it was illuminated with 
so delicate a sympathy. His whole heart 
must have been in this minute delineation 
of two souls on fire. But it was sacred, 
intimate, secret, cherished, dear. 

‘‘Oh! How could he? How could he?”’ 

She read on, to the last line. It ended 
in her surrender to him, with a hint of 
eternal happiness. And shamed by his 
treatment of her passion, she revolted pas- 
sionately. 

‘No! He is wrong. I could not marry 
him, after that. I could never marry him 
now. How sure he seems of me! But I 
shall make it clear to him. He had no 
right, no right to—wse me, to use my 
great love for him for his novel. I thought 
all the time that he was in love with me 
—and he was taking notes!’’ 

There was a confident knock at the door. 
Was it so late? She noticed that the even- 
ing had come. It was quite dark. She 
must have been sitting there thinking so 
long. She rose quickly, and let him in. 

He stood breathless with his unspoken 
question, all his attitude asking. Yet she 
saw that, despite his eagerness, he was 
sure of her approval. 

She turned away, to gain time, and lit 
the gas. 

‘*Well, dear?’’ at last he questioned, 
uneasily. 

She turned on him passionately. ‘‘How 
could you? How could you, my love?’’ 

He did not understand. In that moment 
her intuition told her that he never would 
understand. She shrank back fearfully 
from this new and terrible light upon his 
personality. She stood apprehensive, a 
little frightened, at that new and un- 
knowable man before her. She had fallen 
in love, not with a man, but with a Lit- 
erary Temperament. 

Passionately she poured out her despair. 
How could he who loved her make this use, 
any use, of their delicious dreams? 

‘*‘But I thought all the time that it 
would so please you!’’ he stammered, at 
last. ‘‘It never oceurred to me that you 
might not like it. It seemed to me all so 
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wonderful, so beautiful, that I could not 
help writing it. And when I brought it 
to you, I thought that you would be so 
pleased. Why, I even thought that you 
might be flattered! And all the time I 
was at work on it, I seemed to have you 
looking over my shoulder, approving, stim- 
ulating. It was all so wonderful to me. I 
simply had to write it.”’ 

His astonishment was so naive, so sin- 
cere, that the girl was appalled. Was he 
so far off from her as that? They stood 
in different universes. Surely his love 
might have made him understand ! 

‘*But to put it all down coldly, at your 
ease! Even that incident of the day we 
spent in Kew Gardens, that day we im- 
agined we were in the country and pre- 
tended to camp out! And that chapter 
where he tells her of his love, and she lets 
him see that she has always loved him, to 
use that for—for Jiterature—to tear that 
page from my heart and number it for a 
novel! Oh, that was brutal of you!’’ 

‘*To me that page was the most splendid 
of all!’’ He said it simply, almost heroic- 
ally. She stared aghast, confronted by the 
Literary Temperament. 

‘*Why,’’ she said, catching up a portion 
of the manuscript from the floor, ‘‘here 
you’ve used my words, my very words!”’ 

‘‘They were the only words the girl 
could have used: to me they seemed the 
finest words in the world.’’ He was 
swiftly at the side of the craftsman’s in- 
stinct in its defense. 

‘*But [never guessed that you were noting 
down my speeches, that you were remem- 
bering every word. So you were watching . 


me, dissecting me, and all the time I 
thought you were just in love!’’ 
Her voice was like a moan. It shook 


him. 

‘*But you know I love you,”’ he cried. 
“‘T did not write that till afterward. 
And when I came to write that scene, it 
seemed to me there was only one way to 
write it. Your voice was in my memory, 
and your words wrote themselves. I could 
not rewrite that chapter in any other way. 
And all the time I thought that you would 
have the same pride in it that I felt—even 
a greater pride. And now you are ashamed 
of it. ashamed of me!”’ 

‘*Dearest,’’ she said, coming “me to 
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him and putting her arm on his shoulder 
in the old way, ‘‘if you had written that 
just for my eyes, I should have been so 
glad. It would have been something to 
remember—afterward. We would read it 
together when we grew middle-aged and 
commonplace. It would recall something 
that perhaps then we might have learned 
not to miss. And some day—we might 
show it to our children. They would like 
to see how we loved each other. But to 
give it to the world, to let other people 
read the dear intimate story of our love— 
to let them buy it—that is too much.’’ 

He waited silent, wondering. Then she 
went on, drearily. ‘‘I see now that we 
have misunderstood each other, dear.’’ She 
laughed weakly. ‘‘I’m such an absurdly 
sensitive person; a woman asks too much, 
perhaps. And I’ve got such a false shame 
of love. Somehow, it neverseemed right to 
me that I should capture for myself all the 
glory and the splendor of a great love; 
I have been a little afraid of my happiness 
ever since it came to me. It seemed too 
good to be true. And now—now I know 
it was, now I see how -presumptuous a 





woman I’ve been 

Her voice trailed off into tears. 

He stood amazed, intolerant of her 
woman’s soul. She lived too much in her 
dreams; she demanded too much. For her 
he had reared this splendid shrine, and she 
hated it. A mere mood had flung a 
year’s work at his feet, useless. It was 
splendid, perhaps, but absurd. How sensi- 
tive women were! At what insignificant 
pin-pricks they writhed! And he had 
always found her so delightful to study! 

She hastily dried her tears, shamed by 
her weakness. ‘*What a silly baby I am!’’ 
she said, bravely, with an infantile scorn. 

Her weakness had not touched him; her 
effort toward courage stirred a great pity 
for her. He had so terribly wounded her. 
Ile caught her hands from her face and held 
them to his lips. She looked up drearily. 

‘‘Tam so sorry, dearest,’’ he said. 

The girl caught at the tenderness in his 
voice with a sudden hope. 

He went on slowly. ‘‘I did not guess 
that you would take it like that. Why, I 
had even meant to dedicate it to you. And 
now I have something to tell you. No 
one will ever read that manuscript but 
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you and I—and perhaps—afterward, we 
might show it to ee 

‘*You do not mean to publish it?’’ 

‘*T shall never publish it.’’ 

Her arms were about him. Ah! how 
he loved her! Was there a man in all the 
world who would have made such a sacri- 
fice? She murmured her splendid pride in 
him, her great gratitude for his love. 

Almost impatiently, it seemed to her, he 
turned away to go. As she relinquished 
him from her arms, he stepped upon one 
of the sections of the manuscript that had 
slipped to the floor. He looked down, 
and shuddered as though he had crushed 
a living thing. He stooped and tenderly 
took the manuscript to him, smoothing 
with infinite care the crumpled page. It 
seemed to him that he had seen his child 
snatched from him, flung to the flames. 
He knew the torture of a terrible renuncia- 
tion. He could not speak; he was not 
sure of his voice. 

Her glance had never left his face. And 
now she saw with a sudden vividness the 
splendor of his supreme sacrifice. And 
this he had done for her! Could she, 
loving him as she did, accept such a sacri- 
fice from him? Was her love so selfish as 
that? He was not an ordinary man. She 
forced herself to remember that she had 
fallen in love with a Literary Temperament. 
She must make allowances. It was a 
pitiless taskmaster that he served. What 
was the worth of one woman’s soul beside 
the flaming glory of his genius? Nothing 
must ever stand between his master and 
himself. And if that terrible master asked 
her lover to bring him her soul for his page, 
though he dipped his pen in her blood, 
she must not cry out. 

She leaned to him, clutching his arm. 

‘*Dearest, I want you to publish it. I 
ask you to publish it. It was childish of 
me to object. I did not understand. It 
was too new for me to see your point of 
view. Because it is a work of art, I see 
it is different. You see it only as a work 
of art; I thought it was a page from 
myself. And so, dearest, I should be so 
proud if you publish it. And, if you like 
—I should like you to dedicate it to me— 
to my initials. I should be so proud.’’ 

He caught her in his arms. The manu- 


script lay where it had fallen, unheeded. 
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A CHRISTMAS FUNCTION AT 90 BANK STREET. 


By CLARA 


T was well known, almost a landmark, 

the ugly, crowded-in, hunched-up old 
house, elbowed on one side by an under- 
taker’s establishment and cut off from light 
and air by an overtopping public build- 
ing on the other. For years one of its 
great, fluted, grimy pillars had worn a sort 
of tin compress, bearing a_ gilt-lettered 
statement that seemed only to appeal to 
the nearly indigent or the mentally un- 
dented announce- 
then in its 


hinged, the bent and 
ment, ‘‘ Boarders Taken’’; 
honest, if unattractive, old age, a venomous- 
minded departing boarder had added the 
word ‘‘In’’—thus it threatened ‘‘ Boarders 
Taken In,’’ when I sought its cheap but 
respectable shelter and came to know that 
irrepressible bit of vivacity and good cheer, 
Miss Wilton. 


and 


Oh, that dreadful old house, airless, 
dark, somber! How many tragedies had 
grimly ended there! How many sordid 


tricks had been played to escape paying just 
debts! I used to think it was a sort of 
clearing-house of trouble and want. 

The manner mostly affected by Mrs. 
Miller’s boarders was one of grim and 
silent endurance—Miss Wilton’s pleasant 
cheerfulness being the exception that made 
this the rule. It was but a few days before 
Christmas, as I sat in the glacial atmosphere 
of the dining-room, the English 
clerk below me always called the ‘‘Chamber 
of Horrors,’’ and many crocheted 
things about my shoulders saw the narrow 
rivulet of—er—well, gravy congealing on 
an icy plate, when Miss Wilton came in, 
with teary eyes and wind-bitten nose and 
cheeks, and slipped into her place, and 
placing an arm about my waist, whispered 
joyfully: ‘‘I sold them—those knit things 
I’ve been so long making. Sold them, 
every one—that’s what made me late com- 
ing to dinner.’ Then, with one blow, 
she struck us all dumb and motionless, by 
asking, ‘‘What are you going to do for 
our Christmas, Mrs. Miller?’’ 

I faintly remember how the amazed land- 
lady pushed her spectacles up and then 
pulled them down, the better to glare at 
the brave little boarder, thus simply beard- 
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ing her in her den. And then, as the power 
of motion came back to us—the men with 
dazed looks, slightly behind 
their right hands; the women delicately 
brushing imaginary crums from their flat 
chests—we rose and, to our everlasting 
shame, slid out, leaving our self-appointed 
little mediator alone in the ring with that 
grim-visaged old landlady. 

So when we found ourselves standing 
rather sheepishly in the sitting - room, 
echoes of the conflict reached us, scraps 
of vituperation from Mrs. Miller’s lips anent 
the base and inhuman nature of the boarder. 

‘*Carnivorous ! — ungrateful ! — vam 
pires!’’ We caught these words of Mrs. 
Miller’s on the wing, followed by the in- 
quiry, ‘‘ Why—why should I?’’ 

And then, in a calm and pleasantly con- 
versational tone, Miss Wilton’s interrup 
tion: ‘*‘Why? Well, of course I don’t 
know from what standpoint you regard 
Christmas-keeping—whether as a_ purely 
religious festival or as a social, even a 
pagan, expression of joy and generosity?’’ 

Mr. Barringer—bookbinder by trade 
who generally sat opposite me at table, 
and who now and then took a little too 
much liquor in an effort to forget a long- 
lost sweetheart, groaned, as he writhed in 
satiric appreciation of that speech—for five 
years, five Christmases, had he known in 
this hideous old house, each one colder, 
grimmer, more unbearable than the last. 
‘*From what standpoint, religious or social? 
Oh, hold me!’’ he moaned. 

Then we heard: ‘‘And a good hot 
dinner, on a day when we all have the 
time to enjoy it, Mrs. Miller es 

‘‘A hot dinner—hot!’’ gasped the Eng- 
lish clerk, and rolled up his eyes. ‘‘God 
bless my soul; the little woman's crazy !’’ 

But the voice was going on: ‘‘I’ve made 
a little extra money, outside my wages 
from the store, and I’m going to make 
some mild merriment with it, if you don’t 
mind? It’s—you see, it’s a hard day for 
those who’’—how her voice was shaking 
—‘‘who remember—remember homes and 
hus—er—friends, and prayer and song and 
And so I thought you’d help 
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laughter! 











us by giving us something a bit out of 
common for dinner. Why, I believe the 
boarders will go without roast pork’’—we 
all shuddered in unison—‘‘the day before 
Christmas, and you can put that monev 
into a turkey—or perhaps I can, myself, 
pay the five cents a pound difference?’’ 

‘If the good-for-nothing scamps would 
pay up regular, I’d give them a good 
dinner. You women all pay, and Barrin- 
ger and Buscomb and Cook, but the rest 
keep me waiting. I’m willing to wait for 
a man out of a job, or laid off for a while; 
but there’s Dave and Tom Rennan get 
steady wages, yet they put me off, and I 
can’t do any fancy feeding of men that 
don’t pay for plain feeding !’’ 

Then Barringer put his head inside the 
door. ‘‘Mrs. Miller,’’? he said, ‘‘I’ll col- 
lect them bills for you to-night, if I have 
to take the fellows by the heels and shake 
the coin out of their clothes; and if it’ll 
go towards a fire in that stove’’—he 
reached down into a pocket—‘‘to eat a 
hot meal in a warm room will be worth : 
few scads—so there!’’? and he dropped 
some money into the cover of a vegetable- 
dish. The English clerk followed his ac- 
tion quickly; while Creepy-Mouse, who 
never walked across a room without upset- 
ting the coal-scuttle or a chair, reached 
only a quarter’s donation. But the small- 
ness of the sum encouraged the spinster 
teacher of the primary department, and the 
rest of us, to come shamefacedly and back 
up Miss Wilton’s efforts. 

And that was how the Christmas fever 
began in that forlorn and heaven-forsaken 
90 Bank Street; it grew and spread, and 
we babbled, morning, noon and night, of 
Christmas and the promised Christmas din- 
ner; for Barringer had kept his word and 
threatened, coaxed and talked all into pay- 
ing up. 
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Miss Wilton was a bubbling spring of 
laughter and jests. She had a tiny little 
gift for every one of the boarders, nearly 
all of them embodying some jest, some 
good-natured hit at a recognized weakness. 
Now Mrs. Miller’s shabby old black-net cap 
showed certain dull purple smudges here 
and there, that at some distant day must 
have borne a likeness to some sort of flower. 
Now they were, in Barringer’s words, ‘‘ pur- 


ple scrunches.’’ The spinster thought 
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they had been dahlias; the cook thought 
they had been wisterias; I thought they 
had been large pansies. Miss Wilton went 
forth and sought long and diligently for 
their like, and returned with asters, also 
a piece of purple ribbon. She left her 
packages on the sitting-room table, being 
excitedly summoned by the cook to come 
out and take the first look at the turkey, 
just arrived. Mrs. Miller coming from her 
room saw them, and on the top a little 
white box with her own name on it. She 
wiped her glasses and looked again. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Mary Miller—Christmas, 18———,’’ she read 
distinctly. She might easily have opened it 
and learned its contents, but she set it 
down, went back to her room and leaned 
her head against the window-pane, and to 
the tap—tap—tapping of the undertaker’s 
hammer, she counted up the years since 
she had received a Christmas gift, counted 
on up to sixty. Sixty years since she had 
been remembered on Christmas, and here 
was this hard-working littl woman— 
this stranger—from her hard-earned store 
buying some little token of good will, and 
a true Christmas gift was coming to her 
after sixty years. 

Presently she lifted her head and wiped 
her spectacles from habit; then found her 
eyes needed wiping, too; stood a moment, 
and suddenly called, ‘*Nettie!’’ That was 
the cook’s little girl, who came running. 
Mrs. Miller flung open the door to a sacred, 
mysterious and darkened apartment. ‘‘ Fetch 
kindling and coal,’’ she said, pleasantly. 
‘*We will lay the fire, then all will be ready 
for the lighting.”’ 

The child gasped and fled back to the 
kitchen. ‘‘Mother, she’s opening the 
parlor and I’m to fetch coal!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

The cook stopped kneading her bread 
and fell into a chair. ‘‘She’s gone crazy! 
The turkey has driven her clear out of her 
head!’ she cried. ‘‘She’ll uncover that 
piano next, and that will be the death of 
her, mind my work. !*’ 

By a clever trick, Miss Wilton on Christ- 
mas eve possessed herself of Mrs. Miller's 
ancient cap. As she picked it apart, 
cleansed it with alcohol and stiffened it 
with gum-arabic, she discovered traces of 
former ties of purple ribbon. ‘‘Oh, dear! 
I haven't enough, and to-morrow the stores 
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will be closed!’? Then she remembered 
that farther down Bank Street a woman 
had recently started a small millinery ven- 
ture in her front room, and perhaps she 
might get the desired ties there. So, hope- 
fully, as was her wont, she went on with 
the task in hand, and as she adjusted the 
purple asters in came the spinster teacher, 
miserable to tears, because she had not a 
stitch to her back, but what she wore daily; 
and every one was going to dress for to- 
morrow, for already two boys from tailor- 
shops had been upstairs with boxes for the 
Rennan boys and for Mr. Barringer. 

Miss Wilton had pricked her cheek 
softly, reflectively, with her needle as she 
listened, and thes said: ‘‘Don’tcry. We 
—yes, I think we are about the same fig- 
ure *? Surely that statement must rath- 
er have startled the angelic keeper of the 
records, but the spinster bridled and ceased 
to weep. ‘‘I have a really handsome 
waist, beautifully jetted, without spot or 
blemish save a cracking of the material just 
beneath the arms. Jt was an expensive 
but a poor-wearing silk, and the cracks 
appeared at the third putting-on—see?’’ 

‘‘Oh!"’ gasped the spinster, ‘‘what a 
handsome gown! It’s much too fine for me!” 

‘*Nonsense!’’ replied Miss Wilton. ‘‘If 
you can remember to keep your arms close 
to your sides, no one will notice the cracked 
silk, and I’m sure you will be quite wel- 
come to its use.’’ 

‘*Tt all depends,’’ slowly, frowningly de- 
cided the spinster, ‘‘upon the condition of 
the turkey. If it’s a youthful bird and 
tender, I can dissect the portion assigned to 
me genteelly, with my elbows close to my 
sides, but should it prove elderly, stringy 
of flesh, strong of muscle—in short, tough 
a full- and free-arm action will be required, 
sufficient to betray these ruptured silken 
fibers.’’ 

And when Miss Wilton found the spool 
of silk she had sought so long under the 
table, she answered, triumphantly: ‘‘Then 
take the waist along and wear it, for I 
have personally interviewed the turkey, 
which is plump and creamy-skinned, with 
a beautifully flexible breastbone. Mark 
my words, it will be tender, and your 
secret will never be discovered.’’ And as 
she locked her door after the radiant spin- 
ster’s departure, she exclaimed: ‘‘Poor 











soul! Who would have believed this coldly 
mechanical existence had left in her so 
broad a trace of dear, foolish femininity !’’ 

Breakfast was barely over, when Miss 
Wilton rushed down Bank Street in search 
of purple cap-strings. Mrs. Miller, in a 
really delightful state of excited importance, 
was in the sacred parlor wiping with rev- 
erential care the dust from the harrowing 
horsehair furniture and the pictured face of 
& squatty Samson dragging down an un- 
convincing temple, when something flashed 
past the windows and dashed wildly up 
the steps and into the house. She had barely 
time to wonder what on earth was the 
matter with Miss Wilton that she should 
be racing about like that, and she such a 
quiet, well-behaved person—a lady if ever 
one lived, if she did work in a store—when 
the bell rang sharply. The outer door 
was never locked, so the ringing signified 
the presence of a stranger. Mrs. Miller 
attended in person, and though she had 
moved quickly the bell was jangling again 
before she could open to a man—a gentle 
man, evidently laboring under great excite 
ment. 

‘*Mrs. Herbert,’? he chokingly said. 
‘‘T want Mrs. Herbert !”’ 

‘*Then you’ll have to go on wanting 
her!’’ snapped Mrs. Miller. ‘‘She’s not 
here !’’ 

‘*But—my good lady,’’ argued the man, 
‘‘T—T saw her! J saw her enter here!’’ 

‘*There’s no such person in my house!"’ 
stoutly maintained Mrs. Miller, ‘‘and I’m 
no one’s good lady! I’m an honest house- 
holder, and I’ll thank you not to try to 
play tricks on me. Good morning!”’ 

‘‘One moment, if you please, my good 
—er—Madam Householder. Perhaps you 
did not quite catch the name—Mrs. Her- 
bert—Mrs. Robert, or perhaps Mrs. Helen 
W. Herbert !”’ 

Mrs. Miller started; the man saw it. 

‘*Ah, you recall her now?’’ he cried, 


’ 


eagerly. 

But Mrs. Miller was seized with a vio 
lent fit of noisy coughing, for she had 
heard from the back stoop a low moan and 
was trying hard to cover it. 

‘*You are very much mistaken, sir, and 
I can’t stand freezing here! I’m _ not 
bundled up as you are. I know no Mrs. 
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Herbert, either Robert or Helen! 














‘*But there are ladies staying here and 


” 





perhaps 

‘*Yes,’’ indignantly cried Mrs. Miller, 
‘‘and I’m likely to call them all down- 
stairs to prove you a pig-headed man who 
won’t admit a mistake. The only married 
woman in my house is my cook. 1 guess 
she’s not the person you*re looking for?’’ 

The man’s face puled into dull disappoint- 
ment; he passed his hand to his eyes a 
moment, then apologized for his error and 
withdrew. Meantime, Miss Wilton, in 
almost a fainting condition, in her seclu- 
sion had heard all that was said. When 
she recovered herself and found she was 
not to be questioned, her spirits seemed to 
rise higher than ever. Coming to my tiny 
closet of a room to borrow a clasp fora 
crimping-pin, she fell rapturously upon my 
pretty little fuchsia-plant, all dripping 
with coral-red blossoms, and begged its use 
for the dinner-table. 

As the hour approached, strong puffs of 
warmth broke through doorways into icy 
halls, and stranger delicious odors stole up 
the stairs. Every one prinked and smiled 
and thrilled. Does it seem-very sordid to 
be so moved in anticipation of mere food? 
That is because you have not risen up and 
lain down hungry for months at a stretch; 
because your food has been not only infin- 
itesimal in quantity but below zero in 
quality, and the service thereof an offense 
to every sense of delicacy and refinement. 
To be always cold, always underfed, always 
offended, is to make a good dinner, prop- 
erly served, seem like a foretaste of para- 
dise ! 

The time came. We had scrupulously kept 
to our rooms till the cracked old bell rang 
and summoned us. We descended, feeling 
our familiar way down the dark staircase. 
We entered the dreadful sitting-room. Sur- 
prise one: the folding-doors were open, 
and there was a fire in both sitting- and 
dining-rooms. My green little plant with 
pendent blossoms glowing was in the 
center of the table. An autumn leaf lay 
by each plate—that was Helen Wilton. 

Surprise two: Heavens, yes! Two 
lamps were burning brightly, each with a 
wreath of autumn leaves around its base— 
H. W. again. 

At the head of this fresh, neat, well- 
lighted table stood Mrs. Miller, arrayed in 
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black silk, draped in gold chain, brave in 
purple asters and floating purple cap- 
strings. She waited till we found our 
places, and then in really genial tones said, 
**Be seated, friends.’’ 

We dropped mute, helpless. She mo- 
tioned, and the waitress entered and placed 
before her a tureen. Miss Wilton always 
bent her head a reverent moment before 
meat, and Barringer and the two Rennan 
boys lightly crossed themselves, after some 
whispered words of blessing asked—and 
then, third and greatest surprise, unhoped, 
undreamed of—oysters! 

A long ‘‘O—o—o—h!”’ ran up one side 
and down the other! ‘‘Why, Mrs. Miller!’’ 
cried Helen Wilton, ‘‘you are no new 
Santa Claus—you are too lavish for a nov- 
ice!’? and Mrs. Miller glowed. Every one 
took time to enjoy each spoonful of this 
liquid surprise; all were warm, cheerful! and 
expectant. 

It came at last. Barringer rose and 
saluted the stately bird that lay, well 
basted and beautifully browned, with bulg- 
ing breast, awaiting even and just partition. 
I like to dwell, even now, upon that savory 
meal, but we must on. Dinner over, we 
were asked into the parlor; for, said Mrs. 
Miller, ‘‘ You all might like to play a game 
of whist or euchre.’’ Dazed, we entered. 
It was like walking over a mattress, so 
much straw was beneath the carpet. Bar- 
ringer glanced at Samson pulling down the 
pillars, and chuckled, ‘‘Another discon- 
tented boarder, likely !’’ but Creepy-Mouse, 
stumbling over a bag of walnuts, fell full 
length, thus covering that malapropos 
remark. 

‘*An old marketwoman gave me these, 
but, sakes alive, I can’t crack ’em!’’ 

‘*T will,’’ eagerly cried Creepy-Mouse, 
who was as kind as he was clumsy. And 
soon, with flat-iron between knees and 
hammer in hand, he cracked nuts for the 
whole crowd. 

Then for quite a while Barringer was 
missing, but just as his landlady was going 
to look for him, he entered, radiant, jubi- 
lant, holding a tray and on it a big, yellow 
mixing-bowl serving as a punch-bowl, and 
about it every sort of drinking-vessel he 
could come by. This was his personal offer- 
ing—this punch of his own brewing, made 
after the old country receipt of his Alsatian 
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father; and all being invited to drink Mrs. 
Miller’s health, no one, not even the 
alarmed spinster, could refuse. Thus were 
tongues loosened; the question now was 
who would willingly iisten to the ‘‘I re 
member's’? and ‘*That reminds me’s.’’ 
Then fortunes were told with the cards. 
The spinster, teacher of innocent youth, 
who would have gone to the stake denying 
the accomplishment, was really quite clevei 
with the cards, and mace some of the male 
boarders look sheepisa; while Creepy- 
Mouse secretly made note of cutting a 
seven-spot three times in succession, and 
adding the comment, ‘'Three times seven's 
twenty-one, and my birthday’s the 21st— 
Queen of Blacks makes her third race on 
the 7th—oh, hush! I guess not!’’ which 
was certainly a strange note to write ina 
memorandum-book. 

3ut it was noticed that every one was to 
be greatly surprised. All smiled and 
thought they had had their surprise. But 
the spinster insisted it was yet to come. 
Mrs. Miller was to meet with a loss—a loss 
that made the spinster look puzzled. 

‘*It’s the loss card, all right, but there 
are no tears, no anger, about it. A heart- 
man seems to be the cause of this loss—yes, 
y—e—es!’’ 

‘*Don’t look at me,*’ cried Barringer; 
‘T run in diamonds !’’ 

‘*Paste, I reckon!’’ laughed Dave Ren- 
nan. 

‘*Here, take a sip of punch,’’ said Bar- 
ringer, seeing Mrs. Miller looking rather 
anxious over this coming loss. He pushed 
against the sibyl accidentally, and two 
cards fell. ‘‘Ha! ha!’’ he laughingly 
cried. ‘‘What falls to the floor, comes 
to the door!’’ and held up to the spinster 
two bright cards. 

‘*The heart-man!’’ she cried, ‘‘and a 
big, big surprise! Why, Miss Wilton!’’ 

For gentle, self-sacrificing, considerate 
Miss Wilton had swept the cards into a 
useless heap, and laughing a bit wildly, 
said: ‘‘Put them away—silly, worrisome 
things! I’m going to play ycu a Virginia 
reel! Throw open the hall-door; it’s all 
warm now; you can dance right through 
the rooms. Mrs. Miller shall be at the 
She pressed 


head. Oh, please! please!’’ 
a smooth young cheek to the withered one 
of her landlady. 
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Barringer was bowing profoundly and 
hooking his elbow insinuatingly. = Mr. 
Cook, who could cut a pigeon-wing and 
wanted to prove it, had already secured a 
blushing acceptance of his hand from the 
schoolteacher, who had forgotten school- 
boards and superintendents with that first 
sip of punch. Creepy-Mouse had been re- 
jected by all, in mortal fear lest he repeat 
the Samson act and bring the house 
tumbling down upon us; at last he placed 
himself quite amiably in the orchestra with 
Miss Wilton. It was very ludicrous; even 
little Nettie had been led out by Tom Ren- 
nan, and there was a shout of laughter as 
Mrs. Miller and the little one pranced for- 
ward from head to foot and met; then, 
just as the old woman, all aquiver from her 
topmost purple aster down to her congress 
vaiters, came teetering down the inside, 
with Barringer bouncing up and down be- 
side her—the bell rang. 

No one heeded. Helen played on, her 
eyes following the funny pair, who were 
now tearing up the room followed by their 
motley set of dancers. Another ring, long 
and loud, and then the front door opened 
wide. A blast of icy air, a whirl of snow, 
a childish voice crying, ‘‘Oh, see—it’s a 
white Christmas after all!’’ and then a 
heavily muffled man appeared in_ their 
midst. 

The music stopped. The man took off 
his hat and looked around the parlor. Two 
cries crossed each other. ‘‘Helen! Oh, 
Helen! My wife! How could you?’’ the 
man said. 

And Miss Wilton—our own Miss Wilton 
—cried: ‘‘Go away. You don’t need nor 
want me!’’ Then, in a tone of pitying 
astonishment: ‘‘Oh, Robert, how gray 
you’ve grown!’’ and ran straight into his 
eager arms. 

And in the silent moment that his cheek 
was pressed to hers, the spinster’s voice 
rose thinly, ‘‘ What falls to the floor, comes 
to the door!’’ 

‘*Huh!’? grunted Barringer—‘‘ the heart- 
man, by thunder!’’ 

‘*And,’’ italicized the spinster, ‘‘the 
surprise I prophesied !*’ 

All drew considerately away from that 
couple in the close embrace. The man 
raised his head. ‘‘Mrs.—er—er’’—*‘ Mil- 
ler,’’ whispered our Miss Wilton—‘* Mrs, 
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Miller, this is my dear wife. We—we mis- 
understood ourselves and each other. She 
must come back to me and rule in undis- 
puted authority over my heart and home.”’ 

Our Miss Wilton looked up quickly, 
questioningly. 

He answered: ‘‘My sister left me a year 
she is married.”’ 
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‘*Good heaven!’’ I thought, ‘‘if I could 
copy that surge of joy, of relief, of grati- 
tude, that all can see in our Miss Wilton’s 
face !’” 

‘*Go,’? he commanded, ‘‘put on your 
things, for we must leave at once! You 
have no time to lose!’’ His voice com- 
manded, but his eyes entreated. She hes- 
itated, and he swiftly added, ‘‘I’ll attend 
to any business matters.’’ As she started 
up the stairs, he cried after her, ‘*Put on 
a fur cloak, Helen; the night is bitter 
cold!" 

She blushed scarlet and disappeared. On 
every lip was formed the words, ‘*Put on 
a fur cloak.’’ 

‘‘Fur cloak?’’ spoke out Mrs. Miller. 
‘Wow can she put on a fur cloak? She 
wears newspapers to keep off cold, as many 
another working-woman does!”’ 

His hand went to his forehead. ‘‘My 
wife is not properly clad?’’? He glanced 
about. He saw a heavy blanket-shawl, 
lying folded on the table. 

‘*Mrs.—er—Miller, may I ask a moment 
of privacy?’’ 

We hastily withdrew to the middle 
room; but Mrs. Miller’s voice was neither 
low nor gentle, therefore we heard her 
hot: ‘‘No, sir, there ain’t nothing owing 
to me. Miss Wilton, or Mrs. Anything 
you please, ain’t one to run in debt. She 
pays or she goes without a thing; and I 
want to say, the person th. can’t make that 
woman happy must be a mighty hard and 
cantankerous sort of person! What?—that 
shawl? There ain’t no need to buy it. 
She can wear it to-night, I guess, without 
no buying. J ain’t afraid to trust her. 
Oh, another city—traveling all night? But 
that’s three times, in fact, what it’s 
worth’’ 

Suddenly, like a shot, the spinster darted 
out between them, and went tearing up the 
stairs, unhooking as she ran—she had just 
remembered the borrowed waist. Helen 
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Wilton Herbert, coming down, met. her, 
kissed her hot cheek and whispered, ** Keep 
oo 

And as she caught the sight of Nettie’s 
wonder-stricken little face, she motioned 
her to come, and placing the room-key in 
her little hand, said, distinctly and author- 
itatively, ‘Nettie, if your mama can make 
use of the things I have left in my room, 
tell her to take them, because she was 
very patient when perhaps I was trouble- 
some.’’ 

She buttoned her thin little jacket and 
swept over to us all, giving a swift hand- 
pressure to each, 

Mrs. Miller fingered a bit of the purple 
satin ribbon, and her wrinkled lips trem- 
bled visibly. 

‘“*“Come!’’ said the heart-man, ‘‘come, 
dear! W—w where's your cloak? On? 
What—that? Oh, Helen!’’ and his hands 
dropped helplessly. 

Mrs. Miller opened the big shawl, and 
in answer to protest she grimly stated, 
‘It’s yours—he’s bought it three times 
over!”’ 

Helen laid her arm about the lonely oid 
woman's neck and kissed her. Again the 
word, ‘‘Come!’’ and her husband took her 
hand. 

And as the three stood a moment so, 
from away up-town some church chimes 
cast over the rejoicing city the old, old 
doxology. In a flash she was at the piano: 
‘Please, Herbert !’’ she pleaded, ‘‘ please !”’ 
—then, ‘‘Call them, Mrs. Miller’’—and in 
another moment the fine baritone of the 
heart-man was leading landlady and bhoard- 
ers in as heartfelt a rendering of ‘* Praise God 
from Whom All Blessings Flow!’’ as I 
have ever heard. 

At the last chord the shawl was folded 
about her, and the heart-man deliberately 
picked up his wife bodily, bent his head 
to the blast, and carried her to the waiting 
carriage. 

‘*Quick, driver, we must make that 
train, if we hope to reach home to-morrow !"’ 
were the words we heard through the snow 
and wind. Our optimist was gone, but 
Mrs. Miller had her purple-trimmed cap to 
crown her sixty years of waiting, and we 
had a rare memory to lay away of the 
Christmas function at 90 Bank Street. 





THE MAN AND THE WOMAN. 


By ot. Ww. 


HE man came whistling up the stairs, 
and the woman, hearing him, was 
conscious of a little quickening thrill of 
the pulses and of an almost imperceptible 
trembling of the hand, as she closed the 
lid of the rouge-pot and pushed it out of 
sight behind the litter of glass and silver 
on the dressing-table. 

‘*You are earlier than usual this evening, 
Jim,’’ she said, as the man came in and, 
with a careless ‘‘Hello! 
Dressing, are you, 
Amy?’’ threw off his 
coat and, whistling his 

yay out to the bathroom, 

turned on the taps and 
set the water gushing 
noisily. 

‘*You don’t mind if 
I take off my coat in 
here, do you?—it’s so 
wretchedly close,’’ he 
remarked, with the easy 
confidence of one who 
knows that he is treading * 
upon privileged ground, 
as he came back into the 
room and stretched him- 
self upon a sofa close to 
where the woman stood. 

‘*What an idea!’’ she 
answered, smiling at him 
over the curve of her 
shoulder as before and 
going calmly on with 
the work of arranging 
her abundant hair. ‘‘Surely a 
man may have a little respite 
from the rigid dicta of Mrs. 
Grundy in his wife’s room. 
You know I am not ridicu- 
lously exacting in such small 
matters, Jim.’’ 

‘“*Yes, I do know,’’ he 
admitted. ‘‘I was saying to 
Bella Armitage only the other 
day, you are one of the most 
even-tempered women 
living.’’ 

‘*She is back in town again, 
then?”’ 


‘*Who?—Bella? Oh, yes; 


WHAT AN IDEA,’ SHE 
THE WORK OF ARRANGING HER HAIR.” 
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she returned from Europe six weeks ago 
yesterday. Didn’t I tell you?’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied the woman, with a curious 
tightening of the lips. ‘‘I have scarcely 
seen you for more than five minutes 
at a time—unless one counts our break- 
fasting and dining together—for quite that 
period, Jim. You have been busy, of 
course,”’ 


“Nes; But, I say! 


deucedly busy. 


Drawn by Lester Raiph. 


ANSWERED, . . . GOING CALMLY ON WITH 
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Where did you get all the flowers? The 
room is quite filled with them.”’ 

‘‘Oh, a little bird brought them to me. 
Wouldn’t you like to know his name?’’ 

She looked over at him—half yearn- 
ingly, half expectantly. 

‘*T know it already—or I shall when he 
sends in his bill,’’ he replied, with the 
easy good-humor of indifference and the 
carelessness of confidence. ‘‘Sort of new 
fad this, isn’t it—to have your room filled 
with roses? Shall I leave a standing order 
for them at Budleigh’s in the morning? 
Or perhaps you’d better let one of the 
servants do that, when I come to think of 
it. I’m such a fellow for forgetting.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she concurred, with a dreary 
sort of smile. ‘‘You do forget, Jim— 
often. Never mind about the flowers; it 
is only a passing fancy—just for to-night. 
I thought, when you saw this room full 
of them—and the dining-room, too 

‘*My dear girl, I didn’t look into the 
dining-room,’’ he interrupted. ‘‘Why in 
the world should I? What’s up? Are 
you giving an entertainment to-night?’’ 

NO” 

‘I’m glad of that. It would have been 
no end of a bore if you had. Don’t mind 
my sitting here while my bath is drawing, 
do you?’’ 

‘‘Not in the least. Do you like my 
hair done in this way, Jim?*’ 

‘*‘T don’t know; yes—lI think so. 
any different from the usual way?’’ 

‘‘Entirely. Don’t you remember? It 
is the way I wore it five years ago—when 
we were first married.’ 

‘*Five years? Aren’t you a little out in 
your reckoning? Are you sure?”’ 

‘*Perfectly. Why? Aren’t you?’’ 

“*T? Oh, I’m never sure of anything, 
you know. Only—five years! treat 
Scott! It seems like twenty-five, doesn’t 
it? Seems as though we’d never been 
anything but married, for that matter.’’ 

**Yes,’’? she said, with another dreary 
smile. ‘‘It seems just like it, just like it. 
But you haven’t told me yet how you 
like my hair done in this way.’’ 

“Oh, I like it well enough; only—it’s 
a trifle young for you, isn’t it? Whena 
woman gets to be thirty x 

‘‘Mrs. Armitage is over thirty and she 
wears hers like this.’’ 


Is it 
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‘‘Very likely. But I wasn’t talking 
about Mrs. Armitage. You can’t be ina 
humor this evening, Amy. 


very good 


That's the first time in my life I ever heard 
you speak sneeringly of anybody. 


And 
I say! For goodness’ sake, my dear girl, 
do take that dreadful red stuff off your 
cheeks. When in the world did you begin 
to paint?’’ 

‘‘Oh, about a month ago—or maybe six 
weeks. Don’t you remember saying after 
—after the child was born—and died— 
that you thought the most attractive thing 
a woman can possess is a good complex- 
ion?”’ 

‘*Yes, but I didn’t mean an 
one. There’s all the world of difference. 

‘*Yes, I suppose there is. Shall I wipe 
the color off, then?’’ 

‘Well, I should if I were you. It is 
certainly not attractive.’’ 

She wiped away the offending color, and 
then, going to the wardrobe, took down 
an evening toilette and insinuated herself 
into the maze and mystery of it. ‘‘Do 
you like this gown, Jim?”’ 

‘*Yes, I think so. It’s rather pretty.”’ 

‘*You know Mrs. Armitage wore one just 
like it at the opera a week ago.”’ 

‘*How could you know that? You said 
I never told you she had returned.’’ 

‘*Nor did you. Mme. Arnault told me 
—her dressmaker, you know. She made 
this gown, too. 

‘*But, Jim, have acigar; you don’t look 
comfortable or natural without one.”’ 

‘*What, in here?’’ 

‘*Yes, certainly; I don’t mind. I rather 
like the smell, in fact. And—Jim!’’ 

“est” 

‘*Here’s something I bought for you 
to-day. I thought you would like it. 
It’s just a little thing to hang on your 
watch-chain. And there’s a picture—of 
me— inside. ’ 

‘Oh, thanks very much. But what 
made you think of buying things for me? 
—and to-day at that? It isn’t my birth- 
day.’’ 

‘*T know that it isn’t. It’s—it’s—Jim, 
don’t you remember the date? It is the 
10th of December—the anniversary of our 


, 


artificial 
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’ 


wedding-day.’ 
‘‘The dickens it is! Why in the world 
didn’t you remind me of it at breakfast, 
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so I could give you a check to buy 
yourself something?”’ 

**T didn’t want to ‘buy myself 


something,’ Jim. And I don't 
want a check, thank you. I have 


more money than I can spend as 
it is. You are generosity itself 
where money is concerned, and I 
have everything that heart could 
wish for—of that sort.’’ 

**Got a cold, Amy?”’ 

‘‘No. Why?’’ 

‘‘Nothing, only that 
I thought your voice 
sounded a bit husky, 
that’s all. Better wrap 
yourself up warmly if 
you are going out this 
evening.’’ 

‘‘T am not going out, 
Jim. What made you 
think that I was?"’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know 
exactly; only that I 
thought from seeing all 
your jewels laid out and 
you in a low-necked 
gown Jupiter! 
I’m forgetting all about 
that bath, and it will be 
brimming full if it’s not 
iooked to. What’s the 
time? Six-thirty? And 
I’ve got to shave and 
dress all inside of three- 
quarters of an hour.”’ 

‘It doesn’t matter; 
you need not hurry,’’ she said. ‘*Dinner 
will be a little later than usual to-night, 
Jim. I ordered it from the caterer who 
furnished our wedding supper, and I 
thought that if just we two might sit down 
to it alone ne 








““My dear girl; it’s impossible; I'm 
dining out this evening. I’m awfully 


sorry, of course, but it’s an engagement 
I made over a week ago and J really can’t 
break it. By Jupiter! I know that bath- 
tub is overflowing. Excuse me for rushing 
off so abruptly. I say!’’—this from the 


bathroom as the noise of the gushing taps 
ceased—‘‘I shall give you that check, all 
the same; and there’s a little beauty of a 
saddle-horse over at Blake's, if you would 
Better change your mind 


like to have it. 
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““po YOU LIKE THIS GOWN, jim?"" 
about not going out this evening, Amy. 
You are all dressed, you know, and there’s 
always your box at the Metropolitan. Don’t 
sit up for me; I shall be rather late."’ 

Then the door closed and the man began 
to whistle again. 

The woman walked over to the dressing- 
table and closed her jewel-boxes; looked 
deeply and searchingly at her reflection in 
the glass, and then—shut off the light. 

For a moment or two she stood there in 
the darkness, not speaking, not making 
any sound; then, of a sudden, she sat 
down on the sofa—just where the man 
had been—and laid her folded arms across 
the pillow and her forehead on them. 

‘‘What is the use of trying?’’ she said. 
‘‘What is the use? What is the use?”’ 






















MMEDIATELY after the event, I read 

two newspaper paragraphs of the 
main facts of this story in the Yellow- 
stone ‘‘Journal,’’ but it was not until 
last November that I heard all about 
it from one of the principals in the 
affair. 

I was revisiting Montana, once more in- 
haling the fragrance of her sage-brush, 
and feasting my eyes upon her buttes, her 
bad lands and her magnificent distances. 
Jim McNaney, L. A. Huffman and I had 
foregathered in the big operating-room 
of L. A.’s photograph-gallery, at Miles 
City. 

I had not seen Jim since the finish of 
the great buffalo-hunt, when together we 
scoured the bad lands around the heads 
of the Big Dry and Little Porcupine, after 
specimens for the National Museum. 

After the buffalo-hunt, Jim went to 
work for the N-Bar-N outfit (the Home 
Land & Cattle Co.) as cowboy, horse- 
wrangler, and anything else that might be 
wanted of a human being on a ranch; and 
this is the way Huffman described the 
establishment, in his terse style: 

‘‘The N-Bar-N was one of the richest 
outfits on the North Side—plenty of money, 
a good range, and no end of dash and ‘go’ 
in their business. They handled both 
horses and cattle. Their horses all came 
from Washington and Oregon, in great 
droves—big, strong, husky brutes. They 
were wild, too, at first; and it took 
mighty husky men to handle them. When 
the company wanted a thing done, it 
was to be done, no matter how many 
horses were killed. Naturally, this outfit 
attracted to its service the boldest and 
hardiest lot of men anywhere between the 
Yellowstone and the Missouri. No; they 
were not ‘bad’ men, in any sense, except 
that they were merciless on horse-flesh. 
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A TRUE BEAR STORY 
‘By ‘William -T- Hornaday - 
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But the most of them were perfect dare- 
devils. For instance, Jim’s special partner 
in moonshinin’ horses, Hank Kusker, used 
to ride wild steers as a pastime.”’ 

Now, Jim is a good story-teller; and as 
we three sat around Good-Fellow Huff- 
man’s camp-fire, he warmed up to his work 
with the keen interest that attaches to the 
narration of stirring personal experiences 
to admiring ex-comrades in arms. At last, 
when the fire-box was red-hot, and Jim 
on an easy down grade, he suddenly 
asked : 

‘*Did I ever write you about that circus 
Hank Kusker and [I had with the four 
grizzly bears?”’ 

‘*No, Jim, never a line. All I know 
about it is what I read in the Miles City 
paper; and all this time I’ve been wonder- 
ing and guessing what you two lunatics 
really did. Now, what was it, any- 
way?’’ 

Jim laughed softly at the recollection. 

‘*Well, sir, if I’ve wished it once, I’ve 
wished it a thousand times, that you 
had been there that day and seen that 
circus !’’ 

He started in and told us all the facts; 
and Huffman said afterward that Jim had 
really enjoyed living over again that 
unique experience. I give you the story 
exactly as he told it tous; and every word 
of it is strictly true. 

‘*Well, you know, after our buffalo- 
hunt, I went to work for the N-Bar-N 
outfit. The home ranch is on the Mis- 
souri, at the mouth of Prairie Elk Creek, 
about a hundred miles northeast of our 
old camp at Hornaday Butte. Let me 
see. That was in 1888, in the spring. 
Hank Kusker and I had been out fora 
week, moonshinin’ horses for the outfit, 
and we’d gathered up about seventy-five 
head. Of course, we were headed for the 
home ranch. 

‘‘We had a mighty nice packhorse, 
named Judge, who was just as gentle as a 
lamb, and a regular pet with all the boys. 
If any fellow wanted to get trouble on his 
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all he had to do was to abuse 
Judge, and he would have all the boys 
onto him in a minute. On the morning of 
the circus we got up early, and saddled up 
two of our best horses, putting our pack on 
Judge, as usual. 

‘*‘Well, we got started with our bunch 
of horses, and pointed out to make a short 
cut across country to the ranch. We had 
crossed the head of Shade Creek, that runs 
into Prairie Elk about two miles above 


hands, 


the ranch, and were ridin’ along quiet 
enough, goin’ up a long hill, with the 


horses well ahead of us. When the bunch 
reached the top of the hill, they all jumped 
and snorted, stampeded, and come a-tearin’ 
back down the hill, heads and tails up, 
and manes a-flyin’. 

‘*T says to Hank, ‘I'll bet you there are 
some bear on the other side of that hill,’ 
and Hank says: 

‘* *Then let’s go fer ’em!’ 

‘‘Now if there is anything in the whole 
world that a cowhorse is afraid of, it’s a 
bear. But anyhow, we put spurs to our 
horses, and ran ’em to the top of the hill. 
Shore enough, there were four grizzly bears 
on the other side, a-runnin’ away from us 
as hard as they could foot it, and about 
as bad scared as our bunch of horses. By 
that time the horses were half a mile off, 
and a-goin’ like the wind. 

‘*Well, sir, we were in a regular fix. 
Neither of us had a gun of any kind. By 
the worst kind of luck, only that very 
morning we had put both of our guns into 
Of course, old Judge was with 
and even our ax and our 
butcher-knives were all in that cussed 
pack. Get it? No, indeed; not without 
shore losin’ the bears; for by that time we 
couldn’t be shore that old Judge was in 
Dawson County. Why, he was the worst 
scared horse in the bunch. 

‘*The only thing we had to fight with was 
my little two-bladed, pearl-handled pen- 
knife—a woman's knife, ye know. But we 
had our ropes, of course, and on the range 
ropes is the next best thing to guns. 
Well, we just made up our minds we’d 
get two o’ them bears, anyhow; and as 
quick as we could, we got down our ropes 
and put out after ’em. 

‘‘In the lot there was a whackin’ big 
old she grizzly, with a cub, and two other 


our bed. 
the bunch; 
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grizzlies that were not full-grown yet, but 
purty near as lively on their feet as 
two wildcats. But we were on good 
horses, and soon rode right up to the 
bunch. I yelled to Hank: 

‘**Look out for the old one! 
hurt you if you get close enough !’ 

‘*Hank’s horse was faster than mine, 
and he was ahead of me. Well, sir, when 
we got pretty close up to the little cub, 
who was fallin’ behind, and just a-humpin’ 
himself to keep up, the little cuss began 
to cry, just like a baby, I swear. 

‘*When the old she grizzly heard the 
little feller a-cryin’, she just wheeled right 
around and started for Hank. Her fur was 
all a-standin’ up, turned the wrong way, 
and I swear she looked as big as a box-car! 
Hank wheeled his horse and put spurs to 
him, on the back track, but the old bear 
got so blamed close to him I thought 
she’d get him, shore. I pulled off quick 
to one side, to let the trouble go past, and 
she didn’t pay any attention at all to me 
or my horse. Well, sir, I’ll never forget 
the look on Hank’s face as he went by me, 
on the back track, and the oid bear a- 
hittin’ at his horse’s tail nearly every 
jump. I yelled, as loud as I could holler: 

‘* *Go it, Hank! Go it!’ 

‘‘Hank looked over and hollered: 

‘* “What in blazes zs that?’ 

‘‘And I said: ‘Keep a-goin’ or you'll 
find out what it is!’ 

‘*As luck would have it, Hank’s hat fell 
off. Quick as lightnin’ the old _ bear 
spotted it, and went for it, and tore it all 
to pieces. Then I started after the other 
three bears, and soon ran into them, and 
split the little feller away from the two 
older ones. I didn’t want him, anyway. I 
kept right on after the two older ones, and 
purty soon Hank come up and told me the 
old one had joined her cub and taken it 
off down Shade Creek. I says to Hank: 

‘* “Now for some fun!’ So I took one of 
the bears, and Hank the other. 

‘*‘T roped at mine, and he got through 
it; but I pulled up the loop on his hind 
leg. Well, sir, that bear just sat down 
and threw that rope off with his front 
paws, just as quick and slick as a man 
could ’a’ done it with both hands. Bein’ 
free from it, on he went. 

‘‘T put out after him, threw at him 


She'll 
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again, and that time I 
caught him around the 
neck. 

‘‘Lord, how he did 
fight! He rolled over 
backwards, a-clawin’ 
_ at the rope and a-baw!- 
in’ and kickin’, with 
his big black hind feet 
up in the air, almost a- 
bustin’ with rage. The 
hair on his neck was 
thick and soft, and the 
rope held tight. Now, 
I’ve caught many a 
big beef steer with a 
rope, and good big, 
heavy horses, too, but 
I never yet had any- 
thing hang as heavy 
on a rope as that bear 
did. 

‘*Hank Kusker had 
bad luck with his 
grizzly. He roped it 
a little too good. Now 
Hank was noted for his 
expert roping and ri- 
ding. He won the first 
prize in the contest at 
Minneapolis. I don’t 
believe there was a 
horse on the face of 
the earth that could 
buck him off—nor any 
other animal, for that 
matter. Time and 
ag’in I’ve seen him 
ride wild steers, and 
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Drawn by J. Chester For 
“ “HE ROLLED OVER BACKWARDS, A-CLAWIN’ AT THE ROPE AND A-BAWLIN* 


AND KICKIN’, WITH HIS BIG BLACK HIND FEET UP IN THE AIR, 
ALMOST A-BUSTIN’ WITH RAGE... 


I NEVER YET HAD 


ANYTHING HANG AS HEAVY ON A ROPE AS 


wild mules and horses, 

just for devilment; and 

he was one of the best-hearted boys in the 
world, too. 

‘*Well, the first time Hank throwed at 
his bear, he caught him fair around the 
neck; but he ran his horse on the rope 
too hard, and gave the bear such an awful 
jerk that he just about broke his neck. 
The bear was alive, but it couldn't fight; 
so Hank got off his horse, and left the bear 
a-draggin’ at the end of the rope, and his 
horse a-backin’ away from him for dear 
life, scared *most to death. 

“‘T told Hank I was a-goin’ to take my 
bear to the ranch; but that was only a 


THAT BEAR DID 


bluff. The ranch was fifteen miles off, and 
the bear was gettin’ worse to handle all 
the time. 
**Whenever the bear could get a chance, 
he’d make a run for my horse, and then 
I’d have to make a mighty quick run off 
sideways from the direction he was a-com- 
in’ and give him a jerk that would tame 
him down some. But my horse began to 
get pretty tired of being jerked and jumped 
about so much, besides havin’ had to make 
a pretty good run to catch the bears. 
‘‘Hank come a-walkin’ up, and said, 
disappointed-like: 
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‘**T can’t get no fun out o’ my bear! 


The beggar’s done fer, I believe.’ 

‘‘T says, ‘Well, s’pose ye take this one, 
and josh him a spell.’ 

‘“*Hank says, ‘Look a-here, Jim! I’ve 
rode ’most every kind of animal but a 
grizzly bear, and I’m a-goin’ to ride this 
one, or bust!’ 

‘* “Well, then, pile onto him!’ I says. 

‘‘T started up my horse, and began to 
drag the bear along, him a-bawlin’ and a- 
cussin’, and pullin’ back most contrary, all 
the time. Hank slipped up behind the 
grizzly, jumped astraddle of his back, and 
socked his spurs into him. Well, sir, I 
just wish both of ye could ’a’ seen that bear! 
He gave a big growl—just like swearin’— 
reached up first one hind foot and then the 
other, and ‘Rip! rip!’—he caught Hank 
on both legs, high up. He tore off his 
pants and his drawers, and nearly tore his 
legs open into the bargain. 

‘* “Oh, hell!’ says Hank, and you siale 
to have seen him pile off that bear, a- 
cussin’ and swearin’; and quick as light- 
nin’ the bear whirled around and took 
after him! 

‘Just for fun, I gave up a little slack; 
and talk about Hank’s horse a-runnin’ 
away from bears—why, he couldn’t hold a 
candle to Hank! And the condition that 
Hank was in was just shockin’—no hat, 
no clothes from the waist down but a pair 
of boots and flutterin’ rags. And the blood 
ran down his legs, too, in streaks, where 
the bear’s claws had cut his hide open. 

‘*Well, after that, we concluded we'd 
had about enough fun for one day with 
that bear, and we'd make a finish. Not 
havin’ guns or knives, there was only one 
thing todo. Hank got on his horse and 
roped the bear around the hind legs, and 
we stretched him out between our horses 
and choked him to death. 

‘*By that time, Hank’s bear was dead, 
too, and after some pretty hard work with 
that little bit of a knife, we got both of 
’em bled and partly skinned. Then I said 
to Hank: 

‘* *You better zo back after the horses; 
and ketch old Judge and bring him back too, 
so that we can get a butcher-knife and skin 
these bears right. We must take some 
meat to the ranch and all have grizzly-bear 
steak for supper to-night.’ 
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‘‘Hank went all right; but he said he 
had. to go back about eight miles before he 
caught that bunch of horses. When he finally 
got back with the bunch, he caught old 
Judge; but he couldn’t get him within a 
quarter of a mile of them bears until we 
had blindfolded him. 

‘*Well, we sailed in to skin the bears, 
and was a-goin’ for ’em like a couple of 
c’yotes at a steer. We had our heads 
down, and our two saddle- horses were 
standin’ off to windward, with their heads 
down too, tired and sleepy-like, from the 
work they had done. 

‘*All of a sudden, one of the saddle- 
horses jumped and gave a big snort, as if 
he had seen something. 

‘* Well, sir, that snort just scared both of 
us plumb silly. We never even took time 
to look about and see for sure whether the 
horse had seen anything. Hank says, ‘Good 
Lord, Jim!’ dropped his knife and ran 
for his horse. 

‘*Now you know that was enough for 
me—and I got to my horse first.. Of 
course, we were covered with blood, and 
smelled purty strong of bear; and we made 
such a lunge for our horses that we scared 
them purty near into fits. We grabbed 
’em, but they jerked us around over the 
prairie until they just wore us out. At 
last, though, we managed to get onto them, 
but even when we did get into our saddles, 
we had to ride like Comanches in order 
to stay on; for both horses bucked as hard 
as they ever did in their whole lives. But 
my horse couldn’t ’a’ got me off then, not 
if he had jumped as high as the moon; 
for I expected every minute to feel that 
old bear’s claws into me. She might just 
as well ’a’ had holt of me, for I wouldn’t 

21’ been any worse scared if she had. 

‘*When our cayuses got through buckin’ 
and found out they couldn’t unload us, 
they went to runnin’, and we let ’em run 
for about half a mile. Finally we stopped 
apd looked around to see what had scared 
us; and Hank says: 

‘* “What’n blazes was it, anyhow?’ 

‘‘T says: ‘J don’t know. I s’posed it 
was the old bear comin’ over the hill. 
Didn’t you see anything?’ 

‘‘Hank says: ‘No; I didn’t see anything; 
but, gee! I could feel that old bear a-tearin’ 
the rest o’ my clothes off!’ But I tell 
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““* JUST FOR FUN,I GAVE UP A LITTLE SLACK; AND TALK ABOUT HANK'S HORSE A-RUNNIN’ AWAY 
FROM BEARS—WHY, HE COULDN’T HOLD A CANDLE TO HANK!’” 
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you, she wouldn’t ’a’ had a very big job 
to tear off the rest of the clothes Hank 
had on when that young grizzly got 
through with him. Then I says: 

‘* ‘Well, Hank, we’re all right—to run 
off and leave pore old Judge a-standin’ 
there, blindfolded!’ 

‘* ‘Aw,’ Hank says, reckless-like, ‘let 
old Judge take care of himself whenever 
we’re a-fightin’ bears.’ 

‘*Now I don’t suppose that old she bear 
was within ten miles of us at the time 
that horse snorted, or afterwards, either. 
But, ye see, we were both afoot. That’s 
what scared us so plumb silly! 

‘Well, finally we went back, and fin- 
ished up skiunin’ the bears. Then we led 
old Judge up, and after he’d dragged us 
around awhile we put the hides on him, 
and some meat, took the blinds off him 
and let him go to the bunch. 

‘*When the horses saw that packhorse 
a-comin’, and got the smell of the bear- 
hides and the meat, now I tell you they lit 
out; and Judge ran after them, as close 
up as he could get. We got them headed 
for the ranch—good fifteen miles off—and 
just let ’em go. We couldn't ’a’ done 
anything else; and we just followed ’em, 
as close as we could. 

‘*When the boys at the ranch saw the 
bunch a-comin’ down the trail, one of the 
fellers ran out to the corral and opened the 
gate, and the balance out on the 
sides, to head the horses in. Some feller 


rode 


yelled: 
‘**Wait till Judge gets in,’ and they 
waited. 


‘‘He was about three hundred yards 
behind, comin’ like a covered wagon— 
bear-skins ’most a-draggin’ the ground, 
skins and meat goin’ ‘Ker-flop! ker-flop!’ 
and the horse white with lather. 

‘‘The other horses ran into the corral 
and were all right—till oid Judge ran in 
amongst ‘em. If he had been a big grizzly 
bear himself, it wouldn’t ’a’ been any 
different to them. They were scared 
plumb wild. And stampeded! Why, 
nobody ever saw another sight like it, in 
any corral! Some jumped over the fence, 
and some jumped up onto it and just fell 
over on. the other side. Nearly all of 
’em got out; and once out, they just nat- 
urally quit the country. Some of ’em 
were found afterwards on the head of the 
Porcupine, more than a hundred miles to 
the southwest. Some were heard of about 
six weeks afterward in Washington Ter- 
ritory, where they were raised; and some 
of ’em never were heard of. 

‘‘Pore old Judge died that night. I 
s’pose he got overheated in the long, hard 
run to the ranch, under that pack. We 
were all mighty sorry that he died, and the 
other boys blamed me and Hank for a while. 
But, thunder! We never dreamed the old 
feller would just naturally kill himself 
a-runnin’ when there were no spurs on 
him. He must ’a’ been scared plumb up 
by them bear-skins. 

‘*That little pearl-handled knife? Why, 
Hank begged it away from me. He took 
the blade out, had it set in a gold brooch 
and gave it to his girl in Oregon, where he 
used to live.’’ 
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RECLAIMING THE ARID WEST. 


By THE Hon. 


though inviting the ingenuity of 
mankind, the Maker of the universe 
the 


throwing 


AS 


left some portions undone. In great 
West an empire lies slumbering, 
off the 

sending the flood-waters on to the sea with 
God 


man should idly witness. 


rains in its naked desolation and 


a wastefulness which never intended 

In the mountains bordering the desert 
areas, natural storage-basins are provided ; 
the 
there is no excuse for allowing the deserts 


way has been plainly opened, and 
of our country to go on down the ages in 
their flagrant wastefulness. If there is any 
doubt as to how the work should be done, 
let us turn back the pages of history and we 
shall find that the problem was solved in the 
deserts of Asia Minor, Syria and Africa. 

It is not necessary, however, at this time 


to reprimand. The question so vital to the 
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West, the 
has reached the ears and appealed to the 
the Ac- 
knowledging the claim for assistance, Con- 
the Hans- 


plea so earnestly made for years, 


justice of governing power. 


gress passed what is known as 


brough-Newlands Act, a measure which 
received the approval of President Roose- 
velt on June 17, 1902. 


This act will ultimately correct the con- 
ditions existing in the unfavored regions 


West. It 


problem of restoring millions of acres of 


of the solves for all time the 


fertile lands to the husbandman, and by its 
application a great empire will be reclaimed 
Already 


to add its wealth to the nation. 


the work is under way, and new cour- 


age and renewed hope are given to the 
the 
began the struggle against the adverse phys- 


pioneers whwu entered frontier and 


ical conditions they found there. 


“EDITORIAL NOTE.—The Hansbrough-Newlands Act provides for a reclamation fund created 


from the sale and disposal of public lands in the states containing arid regions. 
I £ 


It empowers the 


secretary of the interior to examine and select reservior sites, and leaves the details of construction 


and the computation and charge against every acre of benefited land in his hands. 
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Perhaps {he most striking illustration of 
the benefits to be derived from the artificial 
irrigation of arid lands is to be found in 
the territory of Arizona. Of the 72,792,- 
320 acres of land in this territory, but 
5,628,662 acres have been appropriated 
to private ownership, about twenty-two 
and one-half per cent. of which is under 
actual cultivation at this time. The natu- 
ral flow of mountain streams has been taxed 
to its utmost to supply water to irrigate 
this land, often failing to provide enough 


favorable conditions is an uncertain and 
hazardous pursuit. 

With 10,000,000 acres of land in the 
territory of Arizona susceptible of irriga- 
tion, but 250,000 acres are actually culti- 
vated. Storage-reservoirs and systems of 
irrigation would increase forty times the 
wealth-producing power of this one terri- 
tory alone, and there are thirteen more 
states and territories with similar condi- 
tions existing. 

Under the reclamation law the entryman 
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for a single crop—from four to seven crops 
of alfalfa being harvested from the same 
land under favorable conditions. When 
the rains come, the streams are swollen and 
the flood-water rushes off to the sea. Water 
sufficient to irrigate millions of acres is 
carried off without rendering more service 
than to soak the ground to a depth of 
an inch or more. 

It frequently happens that the long- 
delayed rains come in the form of cloud- 
bursts in some sections, overflowing the 
cultivated lands and completely destroying 
the crops. Agriculture under such un- 





COLUMBIA RIVER, WASHINGTON. 


is required to reclaim at least one-half of 
the total irrigable area of his entry for agri- 
cultural purposes. No right to the use of 
water can be sold to the private owner of 
a tract exceeding one hundred and sixty 
acres. This is done in order to protect the 
small holders, and prevent the evils of 
land-grabbing, which has cursed the dis- 
tribution of much of the public lands of 
the United States. 

When the payments required are made, 
the reservoir complete and ready for opera- 
tion, then the management of the irriga- 
tion works will pass to the owners of the 
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RESERVOIR SITE IN THE TONTO CREEK BASIN, UPPER SALT RIVER VALLEY, ARIZONA. 
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AN IRRIGATING DITCH, 


lands irrigated thereby, to be maintained at 
their expense under regulations acceptable 


to the secretary of the interior. 

In order to protect the watersheds of 
streams from which the water-supply is to 
come to feed for centuries the irrigation 
systems to be inaugurated in Arizona, re- 
serves aggregating 19,724,717 acres of 
land have made. With few excep- 
tions, these reserves are occupied by ad- 


been 





FALLS IN THE 


IRRIGATING CANAL, 


NEAR YUMA, ARIZONA, 


interests, such 
grazing, and have been 
extent that greatly impairs their value as 
sources of water-supply. Therefore it will 
be seen that great irrigation projects are 
often obliged to curtail the privileges and 
freedom of other industries. But any 
particular industry in which individuals 
are interested, separately or as a corpora- 
tion, cannot be allowed to block a project 


verse as lumbering and 


denuded to an 
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whose aim is the greatest possible benetit 
to all industry and all the people of a 
commonwealth. Irrigation is indispensable 
to the advancement of all industries in the 
arid West. 


and grazing be limited, lest natural parks 


It is necessary that lumbering 


shall be transformed into desert wastes. 
The forest appreciably regulates the flow 
of streams, and in placing them in reserve 
the government is providing that the great- 
est good may come to the vreatest number 
for all time. 

One can scarcely realize the labor in- 


volved in inaugurating a system for irriga- 








THE ARID WEST. 
obstacles which he must overcome cannot 
but admire the great courage, the inde- 


the indomitabie force, 


which he gives to each project presented 


fatigable energy, 


to him. 

The first application of the new irriga- 
tion law has fallen to the territory of Ari- 
zona. Three millions of dollars have been 
set aside by the secretary of the interior 
the fund for the con- 
struction of a the mouth of 


River. Work upon 


from reclamation 
dam at 
Salt 


is now 


Tonto Creek on 
this 


works to 


dam under way. Cement- 


manufacture the cement needed 





A RANCH HOME IN THE 


tion. Beginning at the source of water- 
supply, it extends throughout the 
areas of mountains, mesas and cafons to 
the valley basin, and on to the dam-site, 
following the river, which is to be the 
carrier of impounded water to the 
All of this work falls upon 
the secretary of the interior, who, through 


vast 


the 
desert lands. 


the assistance of the geological survey, 
carries it from its inception to the very last 


detail of construction. With thousands 


of deserving sections of the arid West clam- 
oring for recognition, it is not an easy 
task, and those who are familiar with the 





IRRIGATED SECTION OF 


ARIZONA. 


in the construction of the great dam are 
being built; also an electrical power-plant. 
The river is being diverted by the con- 
through the 
shall be 
that source during construc- 


struction of a tunnel moun- 


tain in order that there no inter- 


ference from 


tion. The Tonto reservoir, when created 
by the construction of the dam, will 
cover 14,000 acres. The height of the 


dam will be 245 feet, and the depth of the 
water stored at the dam will 190 feet; 
the dam will be 165 feet thick at the bot- 
tom and 16 feet thick at the top. In 
length it will be 200 feet at the base and 


be 
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653 feet at the top. This will be the 
highest dam in the world; the storage 
capacity of the reservoir will be greater 
than that of almost any three artificial 
reservoirs ever built, sufficient to cover 
1,300,000 acres of land one foot in depth. 
This reservoir will supply water sufficient 


to irrigate 250,000 acres of land. There 
are in Salt River valley about 260,000 
acres of land suitable for irrigation. Under 


the present system of uncertain water-sup- 
ply, only 115,000 acres are under culti- 


vation—more land, however, than the 
supply of water warrants. It is estimated 
that the flow of water last year would 


bring a full yield of crops from about 
75,000 acres. 

The benefits to accrue to the Salt River 
valley can readily seen. When we 
consider that from four to seven cuttings 
of alfalfa are possible during the year in 
the Salt River valley, what will the yield 
—made certain by water stored and ready 
for use—be under the conditions created 
by the Tonto dam? With a certainty of 


be 
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pasturage in the valley, cattle- 
men will engage more exten- 
sively in stockraising; hay, 
grain and vegetables will seek 
and open new markets in the 
interior mining-districts; and 
thousands of farms will 
come more profitable. It is 
estimated that $1,500,000 
worth of alfalfa hay and fat 
cattle is exported from Salt 
River valley annually. With 
a full crop from 200,000 or 
250,000 acres of fertile land, 
the wealth-procucing capacity 
of alfalfa alone will be sufficient 
to pay for the reservoir in less 
time than is allotted by law to 
the farmers. The soils of Ari- 
zona, like all arid regions, are 
rich in most of the elements 
of fertility, requiring only the 
water and skill in 


be- 


necessary 
applying it to bring about 
abundant returns. 


Oranges, lemons, grape-fruit, 
berries of all kinds, olives, 
almonds, grapes, raisins, apples, 
vegetables of all varieties, figs, 
dates, pears, peaches, apricots, 
melons, cantaloups and all varieties of prod- 
ucts of this kind are raised successfully, 
the staple crops being alfalfa, barley, corn, 
wheat and sorghum. The values of the 
different products may be judged best by 
the following figures relating to certain 
crops grown on the Experiment Station 
farm in Salt River valley during 1901, a 
year when the water-supply was very low: 








Cost of 
? Gross rodu- Net 
Field value lee and value 
Crop. se per |market-| per 
— acre. |ing per acre 
acre. 
| 
Pounds | 
Wheat . 2,150! $ 22.55] $ 10.25, $ 12.30 
Potatoes ..-.| 3,600 85.00) 34.50} 50.50 
Tomatoes ...| 12,300, 225.00} 75.00; 150.00 
Strawberries .| 5,000) 500.00) 150.00 350.00 
Melons ....-| 27,000) 140.00) 26.00; 114.00 
Egyptian cot- 
Bit so 's< 2s 400 68.00) 48.00} 20.00 
Cart: 2+ soe 1,735; 18.00 9.50 8.50 
The wealth to be produced by the 










RECLAIMING THE 


LOWER END OF THE TONTO CREEK BASIN, ARIZONA. 
RESERVOIR 


IN THE BACKGROUND THE 


application of the Hansbrough-Newlands 
law will go out into the nation and become 


Commerce demands 


a part of its strength. 
the improvement of rivers and harbors, 


and the vast sums expended by the general 
government in that work is repaid indi- 
rectly by increasing commerce. In the 
arid West, government 
aid the form 
of a loan, the principal 
repaid in ten years, the 
following in 


comes in 


interest 
usurious payments by the 
creation of a vast wealth- 
producing All 
industry rests upon ag- 
riculture in the West 
and Southwest. Mining 
would 


region. 


and stockraising 
be less profitable with- 
out it; with its 
indus- 
tries will push on into 
new fields. 

[I have felt that 
creation of the ‘Tonto 
reservoir is but the fore- 


runner of further systems 


and 


assistance these 


the 


ARID WEST. 


ACROSS THE ENTRANCE 
DAM IS TO BE BUILT. 


TO THE GORGE 


of water-storage in aid 


Arizona; that eventually upon all streams in 


of irrigation in 


the territory where proper sites can be found 
that 
found 


irrigation-works will be constructed ; 
the 
sufficient to 


will be 


where flood-water supply is 


more than one 


a single 


guarantee, 


reservoir created upon 


GROVE OF YOUNG OLIVE-TREES NEAR PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 





RICLAIMING 7 


ME AID WEST, 





THE SHORES OF CANYON CREEK, 


APACHE, 


of all 


The selection 


that the control 
surplus water may be had. 


the of the 


stream, in order 


by secretary interior of the 


Colorado River project, bordering Arizona 


on the west, shows that this plan is to be 
carried the 
direction of the general government all 


out, and through fostering 


SALT RIVER, ARIZONA, 


IN THE TONTO 


BASIN WATERSHED, NEAR FORT 
ARIZONA. 


arid lands are to be brought under culti- 
vation by means of irrigation-works. 

The new era of progress in the arid re- 
gions of the United States has set in with 
an enthusiasm that means success; for, as 
Emerson wrote, ‘‘nothing great was ever 


achieved without enthusiasm.”’ 


IN TIME UF FLOOD. 





INTERIOR OF THE CABLE STATION AT 


WILL MARCONI 


By 8. 
“HIS is the jubilee year of the Atlantic 
On April 15, 1854, the New- 


I 


foundland Legislature incorporated Peter 


cable. 


Cooper, Moses Taylor, Cyrus W. Field, 
Marshall O. Roberts, Chandler White and 
others, of New York, as a company to lay 
a submarine telegraph the 
Atlantic Ocean and to have exclusive land- 
ing and working rights for such in New- 
foundland for fifty years. It was this clause 
insuring monopoly which alone made the 
Newfoundland 
but 1,650 miles from the Irish coast, and the 


cable across 


enterprise possible, for is 
company, with its exclusive rights, would 


immense advantage over any 
competitor. It wasthesame feature which 
Marconi to Newfoundland 


for the scene of his great epoch-making 


possess an 


induced select 
experiment in December, 1901—the narrow 
span of ocean to be bridged by his wireless 
pulsations as compared with the distance 
from the mainland of America. 

In view of the rapid advances in wireless 
telegraphy which Marconi is making, the 
the the page 
He announces that he will be 
equipped for commercial operations erelong 


question at top of sug- 


gests itself. 


HEARTS CONTENT, NEWFOUNDLAND, 


SUPPLANT THE CABLES? 


McGRaTH. 


and predicts that ‘‘two hundred words a 


minute, at one cent a word, and the general 


use of wireless telegraphy instead of the mails 
for a very large proportion of the personal 
that now between 


correspondence passes 


CYRUS W. FIELD, THE PROJECTOR OF THE FIRST 
TRANSATLANTIC CABLE, 
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America and Europe, are certain devel- 
opments of the near future.’’? Yet the cable 
companies do not appear to be alarmed. 
The British first spanned the Pacific Ocean 
the after experiment at St. 
Johns, and an 
quently laid, by means of which direct 
communication between San Francisco and 
Manila was effected on July 4, 1903. 
Every portion of the globe is now linked 
together by these electric nerves, and a 
review of what may be termed ‘‘the Ro- 
mance of the Cables’’ will make clear the 


his 
American cable was subse- 


year 
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greyhounds than lose those electric links 
in the of international communi- 
cation. 

Among the fairy-tales of science there is 
none more wonderful than that of the 
electric telegraph, and its most fascinating 
chapter relates to the submarine cable. 
Rapid has been the development of 
electricity as a handmaiden of civiliza- 
tion. Only thirty-eight years ago was 
regular cabling cstablished between Europe 
and America, and the silent messengers of 
civilized intercourse sent racing along the 


chain 


INTERIOR OF THE FIJI ISLANDS STATION OF THE ‘“‘ ALL BRITISH’? CABLE LINE FROM VANCOUVER 


TO AUSTRALIA AND NEW 


magnitude of the task Marconi has under- 
taken in competing with these great en- 
terprises. 

The transoceanic cable owed its origin to 
the foresight and daring of Cyrus W. Field. 
He was the pioneer in this great branch of 
scientific and commercial endeavor. Cre- 
ative instinct was in him allied with ad- 
ministrative ability, and from a seemingly 
foolhardy venture has been evolved one of 
the mightiest aids to human progress, 
even if the cables are now deemed veteran 
aids to economic advancement. Yet we 
could better spare a whole fleet of ocean 


ZEALAND. 


ocean-bed. Prior to 1866, the two hemis- 
pheres were a fortnight apart, but since 
then an amazing scientific advancement has 
beenaccomplished. To grasp its significance, 
one must imagine the cables broken to-day. 
What would be the result? Commercial 


enterprise would be paralyzed. The mighty 


movements of trade would halt and the 


operations of financiers come to nothing. 
The bourses would be silent and the bulle- 
tins blank. The newspapers would lack 
their most interesting contents, diplomacy 
be stultified, existence would be 


ef one of its most convenient 


would 
shorn 











accessories. Before the Atlan- 
tic laid, it 
severai days to exchange news 
The battles 
not 


cable was took 
across the ocean. 

of the Civil War 
known in Europe for a_fort- 
The telegraph line ran 
to Cape Race, the 
point of Newfoundland, 
there steamers for England lay 


were 


night. 
eastern 
and 





to and received despatches 
wired from New York. 
ships crossing to Valentia on 
the Irish coast, the 
put ashore and 
mitted all over Europe. 
Yet today, with the 
tinents interconnected as they 


These 


messages 
were trans- 
con- 


are, we can learn of a victory 
in the Far East ere the battle- 
smoke has lifted, and but that 
Dewey cut the cable at Manila 
his delighted compatriots 
would have been apprised of 
his with the same 
promptness as the tidings were 
forwarded of the crushing de- 
feat of Cervera off Santiago. 
When we contemplate to-day 
the difficulties Marconi is fight- 
ing, we can form some idea 
of the conditions which faced 
Field fifty years ago. There is a striking 
similarity in the two experiments. The 
earlier gropings were the same in both 
1844 that Morse made 
electric tel- 





suCCeSS 


cases. It was in 
his 


egraph and sent his first message by the 


ereat discovery of the 





1 2 3 
I—SECTION OF THE LARGEST CABLE IN THE WORLD, 
WITHOUT ITS ARMOR WIRES. IT WAS LAID BY 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COMPANY IN 1594 
2—SECTION OF THE PACIFIC CABLE, WITH ARMOR OF 
TWELVE STOUT WIRES 
3—SECTION OF THE FIRST ATLANTIC CABLE, WITH 
ARMOR OF ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY WIRES. 
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FORWARD DECK OF A CABLE-LAYING STEAMER. 


overland wire. The new 


into general use, and to facilitate the cross- 


agency grew 
ing of inlets and rivers, science devised a 
means of insulating and submerging the 
In 1850, Brett, of London, laid a 
cable, 27 miles long, across the English 
Channel, between Dover and Griz Nez. It 


chafed apart on a jagged reef after one day, 


wires. 


yet it had justified its existence, as it trans- 
mitted intelligible signals. The next year, 
a stouter one was laid, by means of which 
the Duke of Wellington, at Dover, pressed 

fired a the fort 
Prices on the Paris bourse were 


a kev and cannon in 
at Calais. 
sent to London, and vice versa, and a new 
the limitations of 
space and time was accomplished. 

Struck by the success of this Channel 
cable, Cyrus W. Field, in 1854, conceived the 
idea of laying one across the Atlantic, and 


He 


conquest of man over 


applied to Newfoundland for a charter. 


was scoffed at, but persevered, and finally 
realized his aim. 


From this sprang the 
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Anglo-American, the parent cable com- 
pany. The world was not in 1854 so 


accustomed to such revolutionizing discov- 
eries as it and the scoffers at 
Field's project were innumerable. — Far 
and wide the fallacy of his theories was 
proclaimed, until the world watched with 
skepticism the attempt to create the first 
Atlantic nerve in 1857. The British war- 


now is, 


ship ‘‘Agamemnon’’ and the American war- 
ship ‘‘Niagara’’ were offered by their re- 


spective governments, and the work began 
on August 5th. During the previous year, 
while the cable was being the At- 
lantic bottom had been exhaustively sur- 
veyed, to determine its undulations. The 
satisfied when the cable 
miles west of Valentia, 
was lost in deep water. 3ut the 
year, another attempt was made, and the 
submarine was successfully placed 


made, 


doubters were 
and 


next 


broke, 255 


wire 


along the gloomy caverns of the deep. On 
August 8th, at 11:12 a.m., telegraphic 
communication between the two worlds 


was inaugurated by the words, 
God in the highest.’? Queen Victoria aud 
President Buchanan exchanged 


and the London ‘‘Times,’’ commenting on 


‘Glory to 


messages, 


ete cece <i 
ra} ‘ 
ove aia 





BATTERY-ROOM OF A CABLE OFFICE, 








NT THE CABLES 


this scientific 
marvel, 
served 


ob- 
that 
‘“*the wildest 
exaggerations 
of an Arabian 
tale have been 
outdone by 
this simple 
achievement 
of modern 
times.”’ 

This cable 
was the fore- 
of the 
vast system of 
submarine 
wires which 





runner 


PIECES OF 


THE 
CABLE, THE 
ING 


FIRST ATLANTIC 
LARGEST SHOW- 
HOW THEY ARE 
CONSTRUCTED. 


to-day links together the most distant 
members of the family of nations. The 
total mileage of the cables last year was 


252,436, almost as large as the railway 
mileage of the United States, and sufficient 
to girdle the times. 

The first cable was, of course, experimental 
in every respect. It was 2, 


globe more than ten 


500 miles long, 


thirty per cent. being allowed for the 
submarine undulations, as against ten per 
cent. co Its cost was 


over $2,000,000, and its con- 
struction taxed all the 
drawers in England for over a 
year, as it required 140 slight 
strands, or a total of 350,000 
miles of for the 
outside armor, which was put 
The instruments 
the insulation 
and the cable 
after 23 days’ 
probably 


wire- 


iron wires, 
on helically. 
were embryonic, 
was defective, 
ceased to speak 
spasmodic working, 
having been destroyed by the 
enormous battery-power used. 
So imperfect was it that the 
message of only 90 
minutes to be 
Yet in its brief 
conveyed 401 
435 


queen's 
words took 67 
transmitted. 
life the cable 
telegrams, 
words. 

In spite of all adverse for- 
tune, Cyrus Field was undis- 
mayed. After several years of 
incessant effort, he was able to 
raise the funds for a third 


containing 


















attempt to achieve | 
the conquest of the 
deep. In 1865, the 
‘‘Great Eastern”’ 
started from Valentia 
with a cable valued 
at $3,000,000, but 
it parted in mid- 
ocean, and with it 
wenta third princely 
ransom to the bot- 
tom. American 
pluck, however, as- 





serted itself, and a | 
year later a_ still 


larger cable was 
ready, which was 


successfully Strung  |__ 4 jessssssseneeneeeeeemmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmges — °) 
THE THOMSON SIPHON RECORDING INSTRUMENT, the charges on which 
USED IN CABLE OFFICES. : 


across the ocean 
ledges, so that on 
July 27,1866, the shore ends were connected 
to the cable officesat Valentia, Ireland, and 
Heart’s Content, Newfoundland, and the 
rhythmic pulsations began which have never 
since ceased. Not alone was this cable 
laid, but that which had broken the previ- 
ous year was recovered and completed, 
thus providing a second line in case one 
gave out. At intervals of two or three 
years since then, new cables have been 
put down—French, German, British and 
American companies participating—until 
now there are fourteen electric arteries be- 
tween the two worlds. The tariff at first 
was $5a word, but as competitors appeared 
this was gradually reduced, until now it is 
but 25 cents a word. 

Concurrently cables were being extended 
to remoter zones. The Mediterranean was 
entered in 1869, the Red Sea in 1870, 
the Indian Ocean in 1871. The filaments 
were carried to Penang and Australia in 
1872, and to New Zealand in 1876; Ma- 
lacca was reached in 1880 and South China 
in 1881. Other travel and business routes 
in Asia, Africa, America, north and south, 
and the Far East, were rapidly linked to- 
gether by a network of wires, connecting 
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| with vast systems of 
land-lines at various 
centers, until vir- 
tually every region 
of importance is 
served to-day. 

But, as might be 
expected, the bulk 
of the business has 
been done across the 
Atlantie, whose 
cables last year con- 
veyed 18,500 mes- 


sages daily, or 


6,955,000 in the 
year, the annual 
total being about 


5,000,000 words, 


amounted to & 
500,000. The cables to the Orient come 
next in order, as regards their volume 





and value of business. Last year they 
conveyed 5,800 messages a day, or 2,100, 
000 in all, with an ageregate of 11,500, - 
000 words, the charges being $10,000,- 
000. The rate for business messages tothe 
Far East is $1.18 a word. Cable reform- 
ers argue that the Atlantic cables would 
have sent 284,000,000 words last vear if 
worked to their full capacity; and this 
would enable them to gain a profit even if 
rates were reduced to a penny a word. 

The cost of cables increases as their size 
and efficiency grow. The 1858 Atlantic 
cable weighed 1,800 pounds and cost 
$1,100 per mile. That of 1866 weiched 
2,600 pounds and cost $1,500 per mile. 
That of 1894, the largest in the world, 
weighed 4,000 pounds and cost $2,000 
per mile. The big English cable to Aus- 
tralia, in 1901, which was 15,000 miles 
long in its several sections, weighed 3,000 
pounds and cost $1,800 a mile. The 
capacity of these modern cables is infinitely 
greater than that of the early types, and, 
as with the mammoth modern steamsnip, 
the largest is really the most economical, 
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END. 


CABLE STEAMER LAYING A SHORE 


for little 
against the enhanced efficiency. The latest 
the rate of 80 words a 
> and if pushed can do 


as the increased cost counts 


cables work at 
minute, ‘‘duplex,’ 
200 words a minute. 

The manufacture, laying and repairing 
of cables have now become separate and 
substantial are con- 
structed chiefly in England, and in the 
principal English factories at the rate of 20 
miles a day. The manufacture of the 
British Pacific cable would, it was esti- 
mated, keep all the English concerns busy 
for 16 months, though 1,027 miles have 
been made in 27 days, or at the rate of 38 
miles a day, nearly double the normal 
figure. But most manufacturers prefer less 
speed, because if the cable develops a fault 
before it is accepted, the maker must bear 
A recently laid cable 
12 slighter 


industries. Cables 


the cost of repairs. 
consists of 13 copper wires, 
ones being wound, rope fashion, about a 
large central the whole having a 
diameter of about one-quarter of an inch, 
and being termed the This is en- 
cased in a heavy gutta-percha covering, 
skin,’’ raising the diameter 


one, 


‘*eore.’’ 
known as the ‘* 
to three-quarters of an inch. Casings of 
hemp and canvas tape surround this, and 
the ‘‘armor’’ 
every interstice being filled with asphaltic 


of steel wires goes outside, 


composition. Copper is the best conductor 
known, and the American electrolytic 
quality is chiefly used, being absolutely 
pure. After the wires are and 
wound together, the gutta-percha, kneaded 
until flexible, is applied to the core in thin 
layers, being then subjected to pressure 
which makes the coating practically seam- 
less. The armor is next put on, and the 
cable stored until wanted, in tanks filled 
with water. Every process is accompanied 


drawn 
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by electrical tests to insure perfect work- 
manship, and the sections, usually made 
in two-mile lengths, are each labeled and 
registered, with a record of their tests 
before being spliced together. 

When a cable is to be laid, it is moved 
from the factory to the ship, and stored 
in tanks filled with sea-water, so as to 
produce its natural habitat as nearly as 
possible. Then the ship proceeds to the 
region where the work is to begin. For 
the coast areas, ‘‘shore ends’’ are provided 
to counteract the shallow 
waters, from chafing against the rocks, 
entangling with anchors or collapsing under 
wreckage or icebergs. A end is 
specially heavily armored, till it is as thick 
as a man’s leg. It is taken to land on 
rafts, the extremity is connected with the 
instruments in the and the 
unrolling is begun, the other end being 
with the instruments the 
ship, keeping the two in constant touch as 
she steams away to sea, paying out the 
cable like a hawser. To the shore end 
is attached an intermediate section, 
heavily protected, and then 
‘*deep-sea’’ lengths. The 
a series of wheels and guides, ingeniously 
constructed to facilitate the work and ease 
the strain until it passes into the sea. It 
is laid at the rate of 
hour, and the machinery runs in tanks into 
which sea-water is constantly pumped, as 
the friction is so great that the water be- 
comes heated. The main wheel operates 
a strophometer which tells how many miles 
have been paid out, the stern guide holds 
a dynamometer which shows the strain on 
the cable; the patent log gives the steam- 
ing speed. The ship’s route is indicated 
by a chart previously prepared and exhibit- 
ing the physical features of the ocean-bed, 
care being taken to avoid submarine peaks, 
if possible, as the swinging of the cables 
across them, instead of lying along the 
bottom, causes most of the breaks. 

The maker has not only to lay the cable, 
but also to operate it for thirty days, be- 
fore the purchaser takes it over. There- 
fore, he maintains continuous tests from 
the moment the 
with the cable-house. 
ship expert electricians 
watching for imperfections. 


dangers, in 


shore 


cable-house, 


connected on 


less 
the 
sable runs over 


come 


about five miles an 


shore end is connected 
There and on the 
are constantly 


The detector 





of these is the galvanometer, an invention 
of Lord Kelvin William Thomson). 
As the electric fluid passes through the 
cables, an infinitesimal quantity is diverted 
from the main current through this ma- 
chine, and acting on a small mirror with a 
magnet in it, which is placed near a lighted 
lamp, throws a ‘‘spot’’ of light on a grad- 
uated seale in front of it. When the gal- 
not in the ‘‘spot’’ is 


(Sir 


vanometer is use, 
exactly at zero in the center of the scale, 
but when energized it flies to one side or 
the other, as the current is made positive 
or negative. Each stands a 
four-hour watch ‘spot,’’ takes 
readings of it every five minutes, signals 
the ship every ten minutes, is answered 
ten later (a the 
‘*spot’’ right across the scale), and reverses 
the half hour. The in- 
struments are extraordinarily sensitive: I 


electrician 
the 


over 


minutes movement of 


current every 
once saw the steel hatpin in a lady’s bon- 
and I knew of a 
man sitting in his pajamas on a condenser, 


net affect the ‘‘spot,’’ 


causing a complete suspension of work. 
"he electricians can tell, to within a mile, 

ere a is defective, and repair- 
ships have been placed less than 1,000 
yards from a break in mid-ocean. The 
explanation is simple erough: a copper con- 


eable 


ductor gives a certain amount of resistance 


to the passage of the electric current, 
measured by ohms. The tests have already 


the 
ohms, of a given cable. 


determined aggregate resistance, in 
If a break occurs, 
the electrician, by manipulating his test- 


ing instruments, can ascertain how many 
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ohms of resistance remain in the portion 
it is possible for him to energize, and by 
from the whole he can 
whereabouts of the break 
very liable to 


deducting that 
determine the 
quite closely. 
fractures, and 
ployed, in different parts of the world, 
solely in repairing them. When a break 
has been detected, as above, the repair- 


Cables are 
there are 41 steame:s em- 


ship is sent to the scene. Sometimes it 
shallow mid- 
ocean. The route of the cable is already 
marked on the chart, and having secured 
a good position, the ship lowers a grapnel, 
and drags it 
cable route until it meets this obstruction 
and it to the surface. Then the 
cable is cut and the shore is ‘‘called.’’ If 
she ‘‘speak’’ with the station, the 
end therewith is sealed, and 
attached to a large buoy put overboard for 
the purpose. The 
along until she thinks she has passed the 
break, when she makes another cast, recov- 
ers another part of the cable, cuts that, 
and ‘‘calls’’? the other shore. If she fails to 
be answered, the break is beyond, so she cuts 
and cuts until communication is effected. 
Then she splices on new cable, returns to 
the Luoyed end, paying 
and, making a final splice here, drops the 
cable back into the ocean-bed. Often this 
repairing is a long and tedious process, and 
in the Atlantic, where so many are bunched 
about the Grand Banks, the wrong one is 
often brought up and cut. Cables have 
been recovered from 15,000 feet (three 


is in water, sometimes in 
at right angles across the 


brings 


can 
connected 


steamer now steams 


out as she goes, 


= 












VIEW OF ST. PIERRE, MIQUELON, 
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miles of water) and repaired inside a fort- 
night, while in other cases three and four 
months have without result. 
Sometimes a repair job costs $50,000, and 
occasionally three times as much. In 1900, 
over $300,000 was sunk in a fruitless four 
effort repair an Atlantic 


been spent 


months’ to 
cable. 

The greatest marvel about the submarine 
wire is that messages can be sent and re- 
ceived over the one cable at the same time. 
This is the ‘*duplex’’ 


which provides for an artificial cable, made 


done by system, 
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CABLE STATION AT ST. 
up of condensers, or boxes of paraffin and 
tinfoil, showing an electric force to counter- 
balance that of the A dis- 
turbance of this equilibrium is effected 
by working the telegraph key, and the 
fluid flies along the real cable and finds its 
way to earth through the instruments at 
the other end of the ocean. At the same 
time, the operator there is working under 


real cable. 


precisely similar conditions, and his mes- 
sage is flowing the reverse way, the two 
currents working independently of each 
A quadruplex system, by which 
two 


other. 


four messages can be sent, from each 
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end, is now being worked on land-lines, 
but so far cannot be applied to long cables. 
The cable operator, unlike the land-line 
operator, works two keys, positive and 
negative, and the acts upon a 
‘*siphon recorder’’ across the ocean. This 
is another invention of Lord Kelvin’s, and 
consists of a machine like the ticker, so 
in American that 
the reel of paper tape, as it runs, passes a 
hollow glass tube with a point of needle 
This is held 
magnet, and 


current 


common cities, except 


tineness, and filled with ink. 
by a silk fiber attached to a 





OF 





THE 





AUSTRALIAN CABLE, 


it draws an inky live across the paper— 
straight when at rest, but making a delicate 
zigzag tracery as the instrument is ener- 
gized. 
to the uninitiated, but to the operator it 
is as intelligible as the printed page. 
Faster work is obtained by the ‘‘modi- 
fiel Wheatstone automatic 
a machine that digests the material sup- 
The land-line mes- 


This wavy line represents nothing 


transmitter,’ 


plied by several men. 
sages as they pour into the cable offices are 
handed to ‘‘punchers.’? These men use 
a similar paper tape, which runs across a 
little machine with three disks, for dots, 


50 
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dashes and spaces. The puncher is armed 
with wooden handles tipped with rubber, 
and at lightning speed he pounds down 
upon the paper, which comes out a long 
strip of cable characters representing the 
‘letters of the long-hand text of the message 
before him. The strips are then fed into 
the Wheatstone, and in almost the same 
instant, at the other end of the cable, two 
or three thousand miles away, a Thomson 
siphon recorder presents them in the form 
of the tracery shown in the accompanying 
sketch. 

The chief factors in Atlantic cable traffic 
are ‘‘stock’’ and ‘‘press’’ messages. The 
stock cable that does the best work in the 
world cost $4,000,000 and connects with 
a system of land-lines requiring $250,000 
a year to maintain, ten different relays of 
operators and instruments being utilized— 
and all for cents a word. 
matic instrument is worked at such speed 
as to occupy five men at each end. It some- 
times handles 600 messages an hour, and 
has conveyed 1,900 in four hours, or almost 
eight a minute, working ‘‘duplex.’’ The 
messages travel 1,500 miles by wire from 
NewYork to Newfoundland, 1,900 by cable 
to Ireland, and 600 by wire across Britain, 
and stock messages have been transmitted 
and vice 
1300, 
the 


9 


25 One auto- 


between New York and London 
versa in one-half minute: In 
shortly after McKinley’s reelection, 
biggest stock-exchange business on record 
was done by the cables. It was so enor- 
mous that the brokers sometimes had to stop 
in their offices in New York nearly all night 
to dispose of it. The ‘‘press’’ records are 
as follows: On Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee the cables took 60,000 words in de- 
scription of the pageant, for the American 
At her funeral obsequies the total 
King Edward's 


papers. 
ran up to 90,000 words. 
coronation is the present high-water mark. 
It represented 115.000 words, one paper 
alone taking 26,000 words, at ten cents a 
word. 

Of the grand total of 252,436 
of ocean cables, British capitalists own 
154,099. These lines include the ones to 
the Mediterranean and South Africa, the 
Orient and Australia, and five across the 
Atlantic. They are all combined in a pool, 
and virtually dictate the cable 
business. The value of these lines is $100, - 


miles 


world’s 





N 
& 
me 


000,000, and when their monopoly was 
threatened by the state-owned British Pacific 
cable, they laid a $15,000,000 cable to 
Australia by way of South Africa, and 
prepared to lower the rates to 75 cents a 
word. These are at present $1.18 a word 
for ordinary business, but by paying ‘‘extra 
charges of $3.60 a word, such 
The British 
papers some years ago had reports from 
Australia of the cricket-matches there 
which totaled $7,000 at ‘‘extra urgent’? 
rates; but to-day it is possible to report a 
match for $2,500. 

The Pacific Ocean is now crossed by a 
British cable from Vancouver to Australia, 
which completes the imperial girdle of land- 
and-sea-wires uncon- 
nected with any but British territory. This 
Pacific cable is 7,986 miles long and cost 
$10,000,000. The cable-ship ‘*Colonia,”’ 
the largest of her kind afloat, was built 
expressly to lay this cable, and the section 


urgent’’ 
messages obtain precedence. 


around the globe, 


from the Fanning Islands to Vancouver— 
3,561 miles—is the longest in the world. 
The 


runs 


one previously holding that record 
from Brest to New York—3,200 
miles. The Pacific cable might have had 
another short section by using the Hawaiian 
Islands, but these being American territory, 
a landing would have nullified the whole 
theory of the all-British scheme. The pla- 
cing of this long artery did not present any 
There are 
extensive plateaus along the route where 
the cable rests easily, the average depth 
of the Pacific Ocean bed being greater 
than others. This lessens the risk of the 
cable breaking, though it increases the 
cost of repairing such breaks when they 
occur. By means of this channel of com- 
munication Great Britain has a second cable 
route to the Far East, as she is even now 
developing a Canadian railway and steam- 
ers to serve as a military highway there. 
United States capitalists own 44,470 
miles of cable, largely composed of five 
Atlantic lines and the second great Pacific 
cable. This was laid by the Commercial 
Cable Company from San Francisco to Ma- 


serious mechanical difficulties. 


nila, a distance of 7,629 miles, under con- 
ditions prescribed in return for landing- 
rights and commercial privileges by the 
President of the United States. Among 


these conditions was that the line should 
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extend to China, touching United States 
territory everywhere except at its Chinese 
terminal, United 
States government control in time of war. 


and being subject to 
It cost about $12,000,000, the annual ex- 


penditure for maintenance being about 
$500,000. <A hydrographic survey, at a 
cost of $500,000, fixed the route, along 
which the greatest submarine abyss ever 
located 


ing for six miles less 66 feet. 


was found, the log-line descend- 
The survey 
also showed a level plain of mud, 16,200 
feet below the surface, between Honolulu 
and Midway, and one 19,000 feet below 
from there to Guam, cut by great moun- 
tain-ridges, one rising to within 500 feet 
of the surface of the ocean. 

France third in the list of cable- 
owning 24,010 
the 


ranks 


comes 


countries, she having 
cables 


which 


miles, including two across 
Atlantic; 
fifth, has 9,928 miles, including two more 
Atlantic ranks fourth, 
with 9,488 miles, she owning large cable 
interests in the Seas. Seventeen 
other countries, with an aggregate mileage 
of 11,131 miles of cable, are interested 
financially in this subject, as nearly all 
Bulgaria 


while Germany, 


Denmark 


cables. 


China 


of theirs are state-owned lines. 


ranks last, with one ocean cable a mile 
long. Rumania stands just above her, 
with one four miles long. 

It is rather remarkable, in view of the 


American enterprise in so many other direc- 
tions, that United States cables should have 
to be made in England and laid by British 
steamers. But it is no doubt attributable 
to the equally curious fact that, despite the 
part played by her sons—Morse in tele- 
Field in 


luying—the United States to-day possesses 


graphic discovery, and cable- 
only a few miles of state-owned cables in 
Alaskan waters, her main systems being 
This defect has proved 
now 


in private hands. 


very costly and inconvenient, and 


that she is acquiring insular possessions she 


a 
Welt eww kt 
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has to free herself from the dependence on 
alien cables as well as the dangers such 
conditions involve. During the dispute 
with Chili some years ago, she paid over 
$50,000 in a single month for cables to 
Messages to Manila now cost 
They traverse the Eastern 
Ocean, Europe, Africa, 
Asia and the seas between. The whole 
distance is 14,311 miles, and 19 different 
transmissions, over cables and land-lines, 
are necessitated in forwarding them. The 
United States government pays $400,000 a 


Valparaiso. 
$2.35 a word. 
states, Atlantic 


year for its own messages, or nearly the 
total upkeep of a Pacific cable. The most 
costly messages, and longest in transmis- 
Manila. The quickest ever 
sent was one announcing McKinley's reclec- 
tion. It was from Adjutant-General Cor- 
bin, and was got through in 49 minutes, 
but the line had been cleared for two hours 
before. Its route was Washington to New 
York, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Ireland, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, Suez, Aden, 
Bombay, Madras, Penang, Singapore, Hong 
Kong and Manila. 

That wireless telegraphy is not yet 1e- 


sion, are to 


garded as a serious competitor by the able 
companies, the carrying out of 
mighty cable projects clearly indicates. 
Petroleum did not destroy the use of gas, 
nor electricity the employment of either; nor 
need Marconi’s success portend the doom 
of the Vice-President Ward of 
the Commercial Cable recently pointed out 
that it had taken his company eighteen 
years to perfect their system, and even be- 
fore they entered the field, the land-line 
and cable were well-established accessories 
To-day wireless tel- 


recent 


cables. 


to human progress. 
egraphy is only in its experimental stages, 
even if it is achieving success, and it is not 
unreasonable to expect a prolonged hiatus 
before it banishes the living wires that 
cutworn 


link the lands to the muscums as 


devices. 












OLD LOVE-STORIES 
JOHN KEATS AND FANNY 


VI. 





RETOLD. 
BRAWNE 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


i is surprising that the love-stories of 

great poets should so often disappoint 
the romantic—and, one may add, the es- 
From such lovers of love, 





thetic—sense. 
and such passionists of beauty, one natur- 
ally expects not only the ideal passion, but 
the ideal object. Of all poets, one would 
say this of John Keats, the one poet whose 
be with 


come to synonymous 


name has 
beauty, and it is certainly a particularly 
ironical paradox that the lady irritatingly 
associated with his name should be the 
least congruous of all the many common- 
place women transfigured by the genius 
they could not understand and the love of 
which they were not worthy. Most women 
honored by the love of great poets have at 
least been inoffensive, placidly pretty, do- 
They have been that, 


To both state- 


mestically devoted. 
or they have been—devils. 
ments there are, of course, 
Generally speaking, they have been neither 


The poor poet, 


exceptions. 


beautiful nor intelligent. 
thought they were both—be- 
A poet would hardly 


of course, 
sauise he was a poet. 
be a poet if he did not make such divinely 
mistakes, and almost 
as the first necessity of his being a 
poet at all that he should make that grand 
mistake about the woman he loves. In 
this respect, the English poets have been 
Beatrice and Laura 
were indeed graceful nonentities, but there 
is something dainty and distinguished 
about their names that allow us to think 
of them without impatience as decorative 
and docile adjectives to the great names 
with which they are pathetically linked. 
One could mention no few poets of other 
nations who have succeeded in giving the 
names of the women they loved a signifi- 
cance hardly second to their own. But 
with such exceptions as, say, Shelley and 
Browning, Rossetti and William Morris, the 
English poets have proved singularly un- 


absurd one might 


state it 


particularly fortunate. 


able to sing their loves up among the stars. 
Of course there is—Anne Hathaway. And 
there is also—Fanny Brawne. 


Probably the reason of this is that most 
English poets have sprung from the middle 
classes, were the 
lived in the Beautiful 
are born either among the very rich or the 
The English poet, as a rule, 


born in provinces, or 


suburbs. women 


very poor. 
has been born between these extremes, and 
his lines have fallen neither in Mayfair nor 
Whitechapel—but Clapham. He has come 
the noble Jady 


His 


in contact neither with 


nor the beautiful peasant. German- 


silver fate has been the water-color miss 
of the academies for young ladies. Shelley 
met such a fate in silly little Harriet 
Westbrook, and Keats met another in the 
still sillier Fanny Brawne. 

Fame, that loves to humor its poets, 


has consented to glorify the names of many 
unimportant poor relations of genius, but 
there has never been a more insignificant 
name upon its lips than the name of Fanny 
Brawne. 3ut John Keats loved a subur- 
ban miss of that name—and perforce, time, 
and perhaps even eternity, must do her 
honor. One writes so, remembering not only 
the tortures to which she subjected a noble 
spirit with her dancing-class coquetries, 
but remembering, too, this passage in Sir 
Charles Dilke’s memoirs of his grandfather: 
‘*Keats died admired only by his personal 
friends, and by Shelley; ten 
years after his death, when the first memoir 
was proposed, the woman he had loved 
had so little belief in his poetic reputation, 
that she wrote to Mr. Dilke, ‘The kindest 
let for ever in 


the obscurity to which circumstances have 


and even 


act would be to him rest 


condemned him.’ ”’ 
Ten after his 
whom Endymion loved was still unable, 
not only to appreciate ‘‘The Ode to a Gre- 
cian Urn,’’ but the immortal honor he had 


years death the woman 


done her. Such an utterance makes one 
wish that Keats had lived a year or two 
longer, not for the sake of his work—for 


he could have reached no higher perfection 
recover from an absurd infatua- 
tion, which began in calf-love and grew 


—but to 
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hysterical with the advance of inherited 
consumption. That Keats would have 
recovered from his suburban passion, and 
passed on to some higher and completer 
love, his letters to Fanny Brawne herself 
sufficiently prove. So long as he was com- 
paratively well and occupied with poetry, 
he absented himself from the felicity of 
her presence with a prosaic deliberation 
which must have seemed strangely unlover- 
like to ‘‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci.’’ It 
was only when illness gave a neurotic in- 


tensity to all his feelings that Fanny 
Brawne gained a painful importance. The 


sick have many fancies. When Keats was 
himself, before that drop of arterial blood 
upon the sheet which told the surgical 
student poet that he must die, he wrote like 
this to his happily married brother George: 
** Notwithstanding your happiness and your 
recommendations, I hope I shall never 
marry: though the most beautiful creature 
were waiting for me at the end of a journey 
or a walk; though the carpet were of silk, 
and the curtains of the morning clouds, the 
chairs and sofas stuffed with cygnet’s down, 
the food inanna, the wine beyond claret, the 
window opening on Winandermere, I should 
not feel, or rather my happiness should not 
be, so fine; my solitude is sublime-—for, 
instead of what I have described, there is 
a sublimity to welcome me home; the roar- 
ing of the wind is my wife; and the stars 
through my window-panes are my children; 
the mighty abstract Idea of Beauty in all 
things, I have, stifles the more divided and 
minute domestic happiness. An amiable 
wife and sweet children I contemplate as 
part of that Beauty, but I must have a 
thousand of those beautiful particles to fill 
up my heart. Those things, com- 
bined with the opinions I have formed of 
the generality of women, who appear to me 
as children to whom I would rather give a 
sugar-plum than my time, form a barrier 
against matrimony which I rejoice in.** 

Yet before this he had met « beautiful 
girl whom history would fain substitute for 
Fanny Brawne, and for whom awhile she 
was mistaken, a beautiful girl whom he 
thus vividly describes: ‘‘She is not a Cleo- 
patra, but is, at a Charmian: 
has a rich Eastern look; she has fine eyes 
and fine manners. When she comes into a 
room she makes the same impression as 


least, she 
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the beauty of a leopardess. She is too fine 
and conscious of herself repulse 
any man who may address from 
habit she thinks that nothing particular. I 
always find myself more at ease with such 
a woman; the picture before me always 
gives me a life and an animation which | 
cannot possibly feel with anything inferior. 
I am, at such times, too much occupied in 
admiring to be awkward or in a tremble; 
I forget myself entirely, because I live in 


too to 


her; 


her. You will, by this time, think I am 
in love with her, so, before I go any fur- 


ther, I will tell you Tam not. She kept 
me awake one night, as a tune of Mozart’s 
might do. I speak of the thing as a 
pastime and an amusement, than which I 
can feel none deeper than a conversation 
with an imperial woman, the very ‘yes’ and 
‘no’ of whose life is to me a bouquet. I 
don’t try to take the moon home with me 
in my pocket, nor do I fret to leave her 
behind me. [ like her, 
cause one has no sensations : 


and her like, be- 
what we both 
are is taken for granted.”’ 

Critics for some time mistook this for a 
description of Fanny Brawne, but it has 
since transpired that Keats was here de- 
scribing a Miss Charlotte (or, according to 
Rossetti, Jane) Coxe. 

His first impression—or inventory—of 
Miss Brawne was, indeed, by no means so 
complimentary :— 

‘*Shall I give vou Miss - ? She is 
about my height, with a fine style of coun- 
tenance of the lengthened sort; she wants 
sentiment in every feature; she manages to 
make her hair look well; her nostrils are 
very fine, though a little painful; her 
mouth is bad and good; her profile is 
better than her full face, which, indeed, is 
not full, but pale and thin, without show- 
ing any bone; her shape is very graceful, 
and so are her movements; her arms are 
«ood, her hands bad-ish, her feet tolerable. 
She is not seventeen, but she is ignorant; 
monstrous in her behavior, flying out in 
all directions, calling people such names 
that I was forced lately to make use of the 
term—Minx: this is, I think, from no in- 
nate vice, but from a penchant she has for 
I am, however, tired of 





acting stylishly. 
such style, and shall decline any more of 
it. She had a friend to visit her lately: 
you have known plenty such—she plays 











the music, but without one sensation but 
the feel of the ivory at her fingers; she is 
a downright Miss, without one set-off. 
We hated her, and smoked her, and baited 
her,and,I think,drove her away. Miss—— 
thinks her a paragon of fashion,and says she 
is the only woman in the world she would 
What a shape—she 
is as superior as a rose to a dandelion.”’ 


change persons with. 


This verbal description tallies, a'most 
with exactness, with the only extant por- 
trait of Miss Brawne, a silhouette by M. 
Edouart, which Mr. Sidney Colvin thus 
convincingly puts into words: ‘‘A 
and blooming, very young beauty, of the 
far from uncommon English-hawk blonde 


and retreating 


brisk 


type, with aquiline nose 
forehead, sharp-cut nostril and gray-blue 
eye, a slight, shapely figure rather short 
than tall, a taking smile and good hair, 
carriage and complexion.*’ 

It is rather a pity that Miss Brawne’s 
letters have not been preserved, though it 
would not be difficult, I think, to imagine 
them. It is not necessary to be Keats to 
have received such colorless young lady- 


like scrawls—which, poor fellow, he, 
doubtless, kissed and treasured, ‘‘even 
as you and J.’’ Yet, it must not be 


thought that Miss Brawne was without 
character or parts. On the contrary, she 
seems, from Mr. Buxton 
description, to have been something like a 
virago of the accomplishments. ‘‘She had 
the gift of independence or self-sufficingness 


says the good Mr. For- 


Forman’s naive 


in a high degree, ’’ 
man, ‘‘and it was not easy to turn her from 
a settled purpose. Without being in gen- 
eral a systematic student she was a volum- 
inous reader in widely varying branches of 
literature; and some out-of-the-way sub- 
jects she followed up with great persever- 
ance. One of her strong points of learning 
was the history of costume, in which she 
was so well read as to be able to answer 
any question of detail at a moment’s notice. 
She was an eager politician, with 

very strong convictions, fiery and animated 
in discussion; and this characteristic she 
preserved till the end 
Whatever else Fanny Brawne lacked, Mr. 
Forman wishes us to remember that ‘‘one 


of her strong points of learning was the 
history of costume,’’ et cetera; also that 
*‘she was an eager politician’ 


1 


JOHN KEATS AND FANNY BRAWNE. 


‘*Oh, weep for Adonais!’’ 

Mr. Forman is nothing if not gallant— 
but now it is perhaps time to remember 
that John Keats loved this Fanny Brawne. 
He loved her. Yes!—and yet! 

Yes! In his second letter (10 July, 
1819), he never knew 
what such a love as you have made me feel 
was; I did not believe in it; my fancy was 
afraid of it, lest it should turn me up.”’ 

In his third letter (27 July, 1819), he 
writes: ‘‘You absorb me in spite of myself 
—you alone; for I look not forward with 
any pleasure to what is called being settled 
in the world; I tremble at domestic cares 
—yet for you I would meet them, though 
if it would leave you the happier I would 
I have two luxuries 


writes: ‘‘I before 


rather die than do so. 
to brood over in my walks, your loveliness 
and the hour of my death. O that I could 
have possession of them both in the same 
minute.”’ 

the fifth letter, 
16th, however, we find that John 


In dated Winchester, 
August 
Keats has been at Winchester four days, 
With 


almost clumsy frankness—even harshness, 


and yet has not written to his lady. 


as he admits—he confesses that poetry has 
got hold of him, with so imperious a pre- 
that at the moment 
no more write ‘‘soothing words’’ to Fanny 


occupation he could 
Brawne than if he were ‘‘engaged in a 
charge of cavalry.’’ Continually after- 
ward we find him placing his work on his 
poems before her. He dare not see her 
lest she should distract him from his mas- 
terpiece. And later, when he falls ill, we 
find him, for a lover, curiously cautious. 
He seems to have 
of his health as of his poetry; for, although 
the two lovers lived next door to each other 
at Hampstead, Keats was so afraid of the 
that 
days and days went by without his ven- 


indecd been as careful 


perturbation of his lady’s presence, 


turing to allow her to pay him a brief call; 
and he seems well content to her 
written ‘‘good-night,’’ or to see her from 
his window. The only apparent vitality of 
his love was his unreasonable jealousy of 
his friend Charles Brown; which 
merely a sign of that coming neurosis 
through whose exaggeration Fanny Brawne 
was to seem so pathetically more important 


have 


was 


than she really was, or ever could have 
been, had he not been so sick a man. 
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That Keats thought he loved Fanny 
3rawne, his letters to others, rather than 
his official love-letters to her, vehemently, 
even hysterically, There is no 
doubt that he believed he was dying of— 
To Brown—the friend of 
he had been jealous, and to 
his last letters—he wrote 
on November 1, 1820: ‘‘As I have gone 
thus far into it, I must go on a little; per- 
haps it may relieve the load of wretched- 
ness which grows upon me. The 
sion that I shall see her no more will kill 
me. My dear Brown, I should have had 
her when I was in health, I should 
have remained well. I can bear to die—I 
cannot bear to O God! God! 
God! Everything that I have in my trunks 
that reminds me of her goes through me 
The silk lining she put in 
My im- 


prove. 


her! Charles 
whom yet 


whom he wrote 


persua- 


and 





leave her. 


like a spear. 
my traveling-cap scalds my head 
agination is horribly vivid about her—I see 
her—I hear her. There is nothing in the 
worid of sufficient interest to divert me from 
her a that I could be 
buried near where she lives! I am afraid 
to write to her—to receive a letter from 
her—to see her handwriting would break 
my heart—ever to hear of her anyhow, to 


moment. ... 0 


see her name written, would be more than 
My dear Brown, what am I 


I can bear. 





THE BRIGANDS. 


Where can I leok for consolation 
If I had any chance of recovery, 


to do? 
or ease? 
this passion would kill me.”’ ; 
Also, there may be no doubt that, when 
Keats sailed from England the last time 
on the ‘*Maria Crowther,’’ bound for Pisa. 
on September 18, 1820, he was thinking 
of Fanny Brawne as he wrote his last and 
greatest sonnet: 
‘* Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art! 
Not in lone splendor hung aloft the night, 
And watching, with eternal lids apait, 
Like Nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution roand earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors: 
No 


Pillow’d upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 


yet still steadfast, still unchangeabie, 


To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 
Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 

Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 

And so live ever—or else swoon to death.’’ 


It is strange to think that such infinitesi- 
mal femininity as Fanny Brawne should 
inspire a dying man to write such undying 
words—O! why were they not written to 
Cleopatra—or, ‘‘at least, a Charmian !’’— 
but the heart of the poet is a divine 
mystery. 





THE BRIGANDS. 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 


AvUTUMN, that ancient bandit, softly came 

And heaped his treasure high upon the hills—- 
A wealth of gold and sunset-laden fiame 

They lay reflected in a thousand rills. 


Then Winter, bold marauder, stealthy foe, 
Crept silently across the northern night, 
And in the morn there were but wraiths of snow 


And lonely wastes of hillsides, bleak and white. 








TWO OPINIONS. 


MASSON 


By Tom 


= Seacrest House is located at Sand- 
dunes, on the southern coast of Maine. 

The hotel has all the modern improve- 
ments so necessary to a first-class summer- 
resort. 

Among other things that the house 
boasts of as a matter of course, are separate 
writing-rooms for ladies and gentlemen. 

The gentlemen's writing-room is on the 
main floor, just off from the red-carpeted 
and Jeather-upholstered office. 

The ladies’ writing-room is on the floor 
above, just off from the blue-carpeted and 
tapestried salon. 

These two writing-rooms were occupied, 
during a certain hour of a certain morning 
in August, by Both of 
these people were doing exactly the same 
Each of them was writing home to 


two people. 
thing. 
an intimate friend. 

The person who occupied the ladies’ 
writing-room was a young girl of about 


twenty. She was dressed in the conven- 
tional seaside custom—a_ sailor hat, a 


beautifully fitting light shirt-waist, a short 


skirt and tan shoes. Her face and hands 
were browned from exposure, and the 
fierce but discriminative old sun, as if 


to fulfil certain artistic requirements, had 
added just enough freckles to accentuate 
her beauty; otherwise, she was blue-eyed 
and fair-haired. 

The other person, almost directly below 
her, was a young fellow somewhat under 
thirty. He had temporarily thrown aside 
his blue coat, and as he the 
table the outlines of his broadly muscled 
shoulders could be seen against his negligee 
shirt. Nature, it must 
been somewhat niggardly in his allotment 
of hair, or perhaps it should be said that a 
long apprenticeship in certain office build- 
ings had done its share to rob him of an 


bent over 


be confessed, had 


abundance of this commodity, certain sug- 
gestions of thinness on the top of his well- 
shaped head being noticeable. A bald 
head, however, is rarely a sign of medi- 
ocrity. And what this young man lacked 
in this respect he was amply compensated 
for in others. 


His mouth was strong and 


determined. His nose was straight and 
important, as a nose ought to be, and there 
was fire in his dark eyes, even as his pen 
moved. 
This is what he 
““My DEAR Bos: 
‘‘This is my first experience with a typi- 


wrote: 


cal summer-resort, and I have a very strong 
notion that it will be my last. The fact 
is, I am not up to this half-spurious society 
atmosphere. It isn’t the real thing. There 
is a fairly good golf-links which is some 
comfort for 
there’s a 


a hearty person like myself; 
decent beach with a good, 
But 


ventlemen more or less, and not men and 


and 


active surf. we are all ladies and 


women. I must confess that once a 
IT like to call up a few primitive instincts 
that I have concealed 
them; but it’s 
flannel trousers and a yachting-cap. 


year 


about me and air 


hard to do this in white- 

‘*T somehow felt, however, that my edu- 
cation was being neglected until I endured 
that sort of thing. And then, as a matter 
of curiosity and biological interest, I felt 
that I ought to meet the real summer girl 
in her lair. 

‘*And, Bob, I've met her. 

‘*There are, of course, dozens of them 
here to choose from. For purposes of care 
ful investigation I could have had any one 
of seven oreight. Isay this without ego- 
tism or deep-seate | pride in my own power 
of fascinating the female eye, for it 
to be the rule of the place that almost any- 
thing that 
audience. 

‘“‘Ag a matter of fact, I selected out of 
the bunch of beach beauties—to be pain- 


seems 


wears trousers can secure an 


fully alliterative—one who answers to the 
name of Helen Creighton. She comes from 
a place called Peoria—wherever that is— 
but that’s only headquarters, for she has 
been everywhere. She is accompanied by 
papa and mama, sedate and eminently re- 
spectable people, who seem to have every 
confidence in her ability to take care of 
herself, and who apparently have learned 


by long seasons of subsidence to keep at a 


respectful distance. 
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‘‘This young lady is a dream of loveli- 
ness. She is ‘tall and stately,’ as the sum- 
mer novels reiterate, and has a charming 
manner—really quite fetching, and has a 
few freckles that seem, somehow, to make 


her just right. I wonder why it is that 


some girls need a freckle or so to make 


them perfect. 

‘She is not, of course, at all a serious 
creature. She wouldn't be a summer girl 
if she was. if there 
is a serious, home side to her, not on dis- 
play here, but of course I'll never find out, 
as that isn’t her cue. 

‘*We are having a most desperate flirta- 
tion, and to be candid with you, I am 
really patting myself on the back to think 
how well I do it, considering my previous 
lack of experience. You know that when 
I haven’t been engaged at the office in set- 
tling the affairs of the nation, I have been 
tramping around in the woods with the 
boys, hunting and fishing, and I never had 
the slightest idea that I was up to this kind 
of a girl game, so to speak. 

‘*But it’s simply remarkable how I’ve 


I sometimes wonder 


got on. 

‘*It was hard the first day. I felt 
running to cover. But it wouldn't 
done to let her know that I was a new hand 
—I’ve got too much self-respect for that 
—so I put my mind on it, and unless I’m 
greatly mistaken, I’ve outclassed any other 
chap she’s met in all the seasons she’s 


like 
have 


walked piazzas. 

‘‘And yet, old man, as I read over what 
I have written, [ should hate to give you 
a false impression about Miss Creighton. 
She is really charming, and |] have a dim 
idea somewhere that, if she would drop her 
frivolity, we might be real chums. And 
as I come to think it over, while we have 
unquestionably flirted hard, yet she has 
really held me off wonderfully—that’s one 
of the reasons why I admire her. She 
couldn’t have become such an accomplished 
flirt if she hadn’t had a long training, and 
she’s really a true artist at it, because she 
is constantly giving me the impression that 
I am the only one she really cares for, and 
just as constantly disillusionizing me. And 
if I didn’t see through her so well, this 
might make me unhappy—that is, if I 
really cared for her. But, of course, this 
is only a summer affair, and delightful 
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simply as a pastime. It’s a good thing for 
me, however, that I have got myself under 
such fine control, for otherwise I 
very plainly that I might easily make a 
fool of myself over this girl. 
‘* Well, it’s all in a lifetime. 
Probably back next week to the 


can see 


Good-by, 
old man. 


same old ground again. 


‘* Yours, ’ 


JACK.’ 
In the room above, the young lady with 
freckles was writing to her friend in Peoria: 


‘“DEAREST MADGE: 

‘*Well! This is my first and positively 
my last appearance at a summer-resort. | 
just long for you to be here, because we 
could have such fun criticizing the people. 
I think mama is positively happy. Do you 
know, my dear, she has really developed 
quite a craze for dress, and sits up at all 
hours of the night watching the dancers. 
She says it is such a relief from the ser- 
vants. But papa is really miserable. We 
console him by telling him it is a part of 
my education; although, to tell the truth, 
I haven't learned a thing I didn’t know 
before. 

‘*You would laugh till you cried if you 
could see the girls here—of course, some 
of them are rather nice—they seem to be 
so in spite of their bringing up. But it’s 
rather pitiful to see the way they coddle 
themselves. They actually put dark veils 
over their faces when they go out, for fear 
their ‘delicate’ complexions wiil be ruined 
—which reminds me that I have done an 
awful thing, for I’ve allowed the sun to play 
havoc with my face and I’ve got the most 
dreadful freckles you ever saw. Of course, 
I didn’t know any better until it was too 
late, and I suppose I horrified the natives; 
although one young man said he liked 
them, which gave me the opportunity to 
say that I did it on purpose—and I think 
he really believed me. 

‘*Speaking of men, they all look alike— 
as if they had all been turned out of the 
same factory—same hats, same clothes, 
My dear, they are really little 
Here’s an illustra- 


same shoes. 
better than monkeys. 
tion: one of them arrived ina big automo- 
bile, and hatless—the next day not a man 
under thirty in the whole hote] would 
wear a hat—that is, all but one I know, 
and when I asked him he laughed and 
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pointed to the top of his head, which was 
beginning to thin out. You see, he was 
afraid of the sun. Otherwise he would 
probably have made a monkey of himself 
like the rest. 

‘*But this fellow I mentioned is not half 
bad. He’s immensely different from the 
typical summer - resort man that I have 
read about, though he has given me to un- 
derstand that he has done nothing else 
every summer since he was a boy. He is 
really very well informed—that is, for a 
New York man. I wonder where he picked 
it up? He certainly didn’t learn it at 
summer-resorts, and he tells me he is very 
busy the rest of the time. His name is 
Jack Burton. 

‘‘He is quite handsome—has splendid 
dark eyes and is tall and strong. He plays 
a five game of golf and swims beautifully 
—he learned in college—and that reminds 
me that I practised an awful deception. I 
told him I hated golf and never cared to 
swim—it was too masculine. Imagine me 
learning to swim in the Peoria River! I 
believe he thinks I am a regular summer 
gitl At any rate, he treats me that way. 
I am glad of it, as it will end here. 
Though he is really such a nice chap that 
I sometimes feel that if we understood 
each other things might be differert. 
Here comes the’ bus for the mail, so good-by. 

‘*Atfectionately, HELEN.”’ 

She rose from her seat, reading the let- 
ter over abstractedly as she went, anid at 
the foot of the stairs came face to face 
with her summer man, 

Why is it that two young people, who 
are more or less interested in each other, 
are always meeting by chance? 

‘*Good morning,’’ he said. ‘‘ You have 
been writing.’’ 

‘‘Good morning. So have you.”’ 

‘*Yes. Here, let me take vour letter.”’ 

He went over to the desk and put in 
the box the two envelopes, one containing 
his opinion of her, and the other her opin- 
ion of him. Then they strolled out on the 
piazza, 

‘‘What shall we do to-day?’’ he said, 
half quizzically. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know.’’ she replied. 

He indicated with his hand a small pier 
in the distance. 


‘‘There is a very respectable fleet of 


boats down there,’’? he said. ‘*We might 
take a little row.”’ 

‘*Very well.’’ 

They walked slowly down the beach to 
the pier. Burton selected a boat that 
looked clean and substantial. 

‘*What will you have, sir,’’ said the 
man in charge, ‘‘the straight oars or the 
spoon?”’ 

‘Give me the straight ones. Those 
spoon affairs are only for lakes.”’ 

Helen Creighton looked up in dissension. 

‘Oh, no,’’ she cried. ‘‘Do take the 
spoon oars. They are so much more 
giaceful.’’ 

‘*As you say.”’ 

Burton took his place in the center after 
he had seated his companion in the stern 


sheets. He pulled a long, measured 
stroke, and the boat shot out into the 
ocean. On they sped, until the hotel 


seemed like a tiny toy affair for children to 
play with. Then Burton rested on his 
oars. 

‘*Have you ever been as far away from 
the shore as this?’’ he asked. 

‘*No—not in such a small boat.’’ 

‘*Aren’t you frightened ?”’ 

‘*Po I look it?’ 

It was a pleasant hour they whiled away 
as the boat rocked gently to and fro to the 
time of the ocean. Light, frivolous talk, 
for the to-morrow when he was voing 
back was always before him, and he knew 
that he would doubtless never see her again. 
Something also of this was passing through 
her ™ind. 

Suddenly he looked up as the boat gave 
a sudden pitch. A dark cloud was loom- 
ing up in the west. 

‘*‘We must get back,’’ he said, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘There is a squall coming.”’ 

Jack headed the boat toward the dis- 
tant beach, and bent his strong shoulders 
forward to grip the water with the oars. 
He swung back with all his strength. 
Then, suddenly there wasalong snap. He 
fell over backward and recovered himself 
quickly. The starboard spoon oar had 
snapped in two as if it had been a match. 

Jack Burton's face turned white. He 
looked anxiously at the black cloud. 

Alone with a girl in a frail boat four 
miles from shore and with only qne spoon 
oar! 
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They faced each other. In an instant 


she took in the situation. 


‘‘There is danger)’ she asked, ‘‘is there 


not?”’ 

‘*Yes—-we must keep cool. The wind 
will be here soon. We must change 
places. You lie in the center of the boat. 


I must be in the stern to keep her head to 
There is no use in doing any 
We drift, until we are 


the sea. 
thing else. must 
picked up.”’ 

Silently they made the change. He took 
the remaining spoon oar in his hand and 
slipped it out astern, moving it this way 
and that to keep the boat headed right. 

The black cloud loomed up more and 
more. A screamed 
with all their might as they circled back 
and forth, glorying in their own strength. 
Jack saw white line, 
steadily over the water. It was the wind. 

‘*Steady yourself,’’? he cried. ‘‘It will 
strike us soon.”’ 

It came. There 
In an incredibly short space of time the 
waves had risen, and the tiny boat shivered 


few gulls overhead 


ahead a coming 


was a sudden roar. 


in them like a shell. 


The mist closed around them. The 
boat, from the force of the gale, was 


turned one way and then the other. In 
the stern sat Jack battling with the spoon 
oar with all his strength to keep her headed 
the right way. Suddenly she would almost 
broach to, when a sweep of the oar would 
bring her up again. : 

Helen sat silently in the center, her face 
covered with her hands; every moment the 
waves grew higher. 

The boat began to fill with water from the 
spray and from the edge of the waves as 
they would lap over the rails. To keep 
her up in the wind was an increasingly 
difficult task. Slowly the water came up. 
There was nothing in the boat that could 
be used to bail her out with. 

As the the boat's motion 
grew easier and easier. Helen 
center seat. Jack Burton put down his 
oar. The boat broached to, the 
breaking over her. He came and pnt his 
arms around her. They clung to each 
other desperately. 

He smiled. Even in danger he was not 
afraid. 


water rose, 


sat on the 


waves 
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‘*The boat 
We can only 


‘*Don’t give up,’’ he said. 
won't sink. It is wooden. 
drift.’’ 

The waves broke, long and rolling and 
foam-laden, over them. 

He gathered her closer to his breast. 
She looked into his eyes. 

And then he kissed her—for the first 
time. 

She put her face to his. 

‘‘If we go down)’ she said, ‘‘T must tell 
you—tell you—that I have deceived you. 
a—summer girl.”’ 





I—am—not 
‘‘And J,’’ he replied, ‘‘have the same 
thing to tell you—I—am—not—a summer 
man.*’ 
And then the mist broke. 


It was late the next day. Two people 
sat behind a sheltering rock beyond the 
voices of the distant throng. 

Helen Creighton put her hand in Jack 
Burton’s. 

‘*T don't understand 
saved,’’ she said. 

‘‘Easy enough. Those squalls never 
last long, and as soon as it cleared away, 
the yacht picked us up.”’ 

‘*Well, it was a terrible experience.’’ 

‘*But I am glad it happened. It gave 
me you.”’ 

She smiled up at him. ° 

‘And yet,’’ she replied, ‘‘somehow I 
believe that you might have had me with- 
out it. After all, I think I could have 
found some easier way to convince you 
that I was not the frivolous thing you 
thought me—that in reality I hated it all— 
and I think I could have done this without 
going through that dreadful experience.’’ 

He shook his head. 

‘‘No doubt,’’ he said. ‘‘But there is 
my side. How could I ever have convinced 
you that I was not a frivolous summer 
man?’’ 

Helen Creighton laughed. 

‘*As if,’’? she replied, ‘‘I didn’t know 
that already. As if I didn’t know that 
you were just a simple fellow with hardly 


now how we were 


any experience.”’ 
‘*But how did you know this?’’ 
She put her head on his shoulder. 
‘‘Why, because,’’ she said, ‘‘you made 
love so awkwardly.’’ 






















WHO SUOUED In an article in the 
a es August COsSMOPOLI- 
Tan on ‘‘Who Should Study Science?’’ 
I made reference to the reports published 
in the daily papers that Princeton was 
laying additional stress upon its classical 
studies and assigning diminishing values 
to its scientific courses. Subsequently a let- 
ter was addressed to the president of the 
university asking him to prepare an article 
for THe CosMOpoLITAN covering the rea- 
sons for the determination reached by the 
faculty of Princeton. In reply, President 
Wilson wrote as follows: 
“Tne Burr, Jupp Haven, 
‘*Muskoka DIstRIct, 

“ONTARIO, CanaDA, August 30, 1904. 

‘“Mr. JoHN BrisBEN WALKER. 


‘Dear Srr:—Your letter of August 
twenty-third has just reached me here. 


The article it encloses distresses me very 
much because of the gross injustice it does 
to Princeton. I do not know what state- 
ment you may have seen in the press, but 
the facts are just the opposite of the state- 
ment you have accepted as true. 

‘*By the recent changes at Princeton, 
Science has, for the first time there, been 





put upon a footing of perfect equality 
with all other studies; and the elective 


choice, so far as from being withdrawn, 
has been made of such a character as to 
open a liberal scientific training to every 
student such as was never offered him there 
before. The only change is that the choice 
is between Ainds of study (scientific, liter- 
ary, political, ete.) and not between indi- 
vidual courses of lectures. It is a system- 
atic liberalization. I hope that you will 
see the justice of correcting the very serious 
misapptehension created by your article. 
Had I seen it sooner I would have written 
to call your attention to the matter. 

**You will see, therefore, that there is 
no ground for your invitation that I should 
write an article to defend Princeton's posi- 
tion. Tt the 


principles of the article to hich you have 


is pe rrectly consiste nt with 
given such wide currency and which so seri- 
ously misrepresents it. No 
senses or with any real learning would in 


man in his 
our day wish to create a reaction against 
Science. 
‘Pardon the 
letter, if they seem to you over emphatic. 
I feel that it is a very serious matter to 


emphatic terms of this 
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have the 1ecent action of Princeton taken 
for the opposite of what it really was. 
‘*Very truly yours, 


‘*Wooprow WILson.’’ 


It is with pleasure that I 
make this correction with reference to the 
of policy 


writes, 


very great 
position at Princeton, whose 
President Wilson et ame Y pe rfectly 
consistent with the principles of the article to 
which you have given such wide currency.” 
That was the article ‘“*The Studies 
Most Important for the Modern Man: Who 
Should Study Science?’’ the list including: 
the Engineer, the Clergyman, the Lawyer, 
the Manufacturer, the Merchant, the Gen- 
eral Business Man, the Farmer, the Doctor, 
the Artist and the Literary Man. 


JouHN BrisBEN WALKER. 
REJECTED. | 
edge approached a great city. 

‘*T am curious, ’’ said Wisdom, ‘‘to know 
what the inhabitants of this place are like, 
I am somewhat doubtful as to 
whether we shall receive any positive 
benefit from of them. Truth, have 
you ever been there?’’ 

‘*Occasionally,’’? said Truth, ‘‘I 
ventured to enter the place, but I’ve al- 
ways been frightened away by the news- 
papers. How is it with you, Art?’’ 

Art smiled somewhat sadly. 

‘*T have been so often insulted,’’ 
said, ‘‘that I never could make the place 
a permanent abode, and yet it possesses a 
fascination for me. I feel as though I 
ought: to have a habitation there. Duty 
leads me to desire to make it less hideous. ”’ 
‘‘Well,’’ said 
Knowledge, 
‘*Tam a stran- 
ger tothe place 
myself, but I 
curious to 
it. 
us there- 


on 


* 


Wisdom, Truth, Art and Knowl- 


and yet 
any 


have 


she 


am 
observe 
Let 
fore proceed.”’ 

And so Wis- 











dom, Truth, 
Art and 
Knowledge 





entered the 
great city. 
And they 


walked rapid- 
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ly through it until NeW 
they came to the other 
side. Wisdom appeared 


to be indifferent to it all. 
Truth, having been hoot- 
ed at times 
the way, was too fright- 
eucd to 
Art shuddered 
drooped her head, while 
Knowledge trembled with 
Suddenly, 
however, as by an invol- 


several ou 


much. 
and 


notice 


indignation. 


untary impulse, they all 
s.multaneously paused be- 
fore an imposing-looking 
building on the edge of 
the town. In a window, 
apparently absorbed, sat 
a young and _ beautiful 
girl. 

‘*At last,’’ said Wisdom, ‘‘here is some 
thing worth trying for. Behold, my 
friends, a modern woman—as lovely as 
Helen of Troy, as brilliant as Cleopatra, 
as sweet as Virginia. My friends, it was 
worth while, after all, to visit this great, 
hideous place. Let us offer our services.’ 

And so Wisdom, Truth, Art and Knowl- 
edge approached the window. They knelt. 

‘*Fair maiden,’’ said Wisdom, ‘‘I have 
come to dwell with you.’’ 

‘‘And I,’’ said Truth. 

‘And J,”’ said Art. 

‘*And I,’” said Knowledge. 

The girl looked up. 

‘*Now please don’t bother me,’’ she said. 
**Don’t you see that I’m busy?’’ 

‘*May we inquire,’’ said Wisdom, stiffly, 
as he motioned his now haughty companions 





to follow him once again out into‘the open 
country, ‘‘what you are doing?”’ 

‘*Don't you see,’’ said the young girl, 
as she impatiently turned the leaf of her 
‘that I am acquiring my edu- 
ADDISON Fox, Jr. 


book, 


cation?”’ 


* * * 
Explanations seldom 


18 IT A DISGRACE 
TO BE SICK? ‘< s 

18174 F056 Siex>| explain, but to clarify 
my own mind, let me say: When a per- 
son is sick, it is a sign that the laws of 
nature, i. e., the laws of God, have not 
been complied with, either by a distinct 
breach—doing something positively injuri- 
ous to one’s organism—or by omitting to do 
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what conduces to health. The causes usu- 
ally—lack of will, and ignorance. For 
instance, to drop out physical exercise and 


use much tobacco, most men would not 
consider disgraceful conduct. To take 


in alcoholic drink, drugs, pickles, and all 
other queer things, is not sin according to 
popular standards. Yet the of such 
things is much on a par with building a 


locomotive from wood and lead—they are 


use 


unsuitable materials, and to persist in such 
a course is to exhibit non-diminishing 
ignorance. 

Is not non-diminishing ignorance dis- 
graceful? 

I think so. 

If a person plays and works only by 
proxy, there is for him a day of reckoning, 
and his life leads straight to the Beecham 
habit. 

Is the Beecham habit disgraceful? 

I think so. 

Men who suffer from 
voidable injuries should not be regarded as 


the result of una- 


disgraced. 

The majority of folks who are only from 
ten to twenty-five per cent. well are not 
from such cause, but from the 
commission of injurious acts, or the omis- 


sion of beneficial ones, which they could 


sick any 


avoid or remedy. 

Of course, some are sent into this seeth 
ing world so half made up that unless they 
the conditions 


be 


favorable 

This is heredity 
and is the parent’s disgrace. To avoid 
this, parents must heed what Whitman 
says, ‘‘Damn that which spends itself with 


most 
well. 


meet with 


they cannot 


no thought of the stain, pains, dismay, 
feebleness it is bequeathing.’’ Men and 
women must themselves, ‘‘I shall 
demand perfect men and women from my 


taking care that they themselves 


say to 


love,*’ 
possess such qualifications that they would 
have been willing to have persons similar 
to themselves for parents, had they had the 
choice. 

A man is considered ‘‘great’’ if he has 
skill to produce an excellent picture or 
piece of sculpture, but of what avail is this 
if he possesses an ugly temper, flies into 
a passion upon the slightest provocation, 
repulsive physical habits 
effort to correct? 


and possesses 


which he makes no 


Is such a life disgraceful? 
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I think so. 

Thoreau says we are all painters and 
sculptors, and our material is our own blood 
and bones and we cannot get off by hammer- 
Whitman the 
greatest city is not where the greatest build- 


ing marble instead. says 


ings or factories or sculptures are, but where 


the best-bodied men and womenare. Why 
pay so much attention to the body?) Why 
not put up with any misshapen, ugly, ill- 
smelling, inefficient, helpless hulk? Be- 


the 
body is not the soul, then what is the soul? 


cause ‘the body is the. soul, and if 


Did any one ask to see the soul? See 
your own shape and countenance.’ 
As for all-around well-being, I do not 


see that anything is of more importance 


than to attain a high 


perfection, 


primarily degree 
of excellence, 
all that 
dermis. 

Everything else that is considered excel- 


super bness, of 


is contained within one's epi- 


lent is so becarse it conduces to this end. 

‘If anything is sacred the human body 
is sacred, and the glory and sweat of a man 
And 


firm- 


is the token of manhood untainted. 
clean, 


in mun or woman a strong, 
fibered body is more beautiful than the 
most beautiful face.’’ 

To 
sarily a disgrace, as the making and en- 
forcement of law is often prompted and 
accompanied by such unworthy motives as 
hate, jealousy, desire to get pre- 
And the general tendency 
and 


have broken astatute is not neces- 


even, to 
vent, shut out. 
and effect of 
estrange men, not to bring them together. 

The full of unhappy, 
miserable people—people who are sick or 
who think they are sick. The great num- 
ber of this class is attested by the medical 
advertisements that fill the newspapers and 
This for space 
is paid for by the sick people. Ill-health 
and ignorance are a disgrace to Christen- 
so-called 


laws is to separate 


world is weak, 





magazines. vast expense 


dom and an indictment of our 


civilization. 

The existence of jails and pens is as 
much a disgrace to a nation as pimples on 
an individual's anatomy are to the individ 
there has 


ual. They are evidence that 


been ignorant or wilful commission and 


omission in the social body; and the adop- 
tion of a wiser procedure is needed. 
ELBERT HUBBARD. 
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THE NEW GOVERNOR-§ When the Earl of 

GENERAL OF CANADA. ‘ : 
Minto leaves this 

month the somewhat anomalous post of 


Governor-General of Canada and returns 
to England, he will be succeeded in the 
viceregal residence at Ottawa by Earl Albert 
Henry George Grey. As his predecessor 
has done, Earl Grey will spend six years— 
unless he finds the time too long—‘in enter 
taining Canadian society with the dinners, 
balls and skating, and toboggan and lawn 
parties, according to the season. In the 
winter, also, he will be present in state at 
the opening of the Canadian Parliament, 
where he will hold a 
drawing-room the 
Senate; and New 
Year’s Day he will give 
a levee in his office, at 
which any gentleman 
who desires may attend 
and wish him the com- 
pliments of the season. 
Insummer he willspend 
some weeks at Quebec, 
and probably will fish 
and hunt in New 
Brunswick. He will 
make no private calls, 
will accept no invita- 
tions to private houses, 
and will have less to 
do with the public life 
of the country than 
the most uninfluential 


in 
on 


simple member of par- 
liament. For it is a 
fact that of political 
power the 
general has hardly a 
Certain func- 


rovernor- 


vestige. 


tions he is commissioned to discharge, 
but these he performs in strict accordance 
with tendered him by the 
privy council, or cabinet, in the selec- 


of which he has voice what- 


the advice 


tion no 
ever. 

Only as an embodiment of the link which 
still holds Canada to the empire does the 
governor-general now serve an active pur- 
pose. By the terms of his commission and 
the royal instructions which accompany 
them, certain jurisdiction is given in gov- 
ernmental matters. But these instructions 
have been so steadily modified to keep 
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EARL GREY, THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
OF CANADA. 


pace with the constantly advancing self- 
government of Canada that at present they 
are little else than a mere formality. 

Earl Grey is known in the United States 
for his association at various times with 
projects for river-tunnels at New York. 
As executor of the will of Cecil Rhodes, he 
has an influential voice in all that concerns 
the American Rhodes scholais, who are to 
take up their residence at Oxford. His 
personal association with Cecil Rhodes was 
of many years’ standing, he having been 
one of the original promoters of the South 
African Chartered Company. 

Earl Grey has been 
a notable leader in 
cooperative movements 
in Great Britain. 
When he succeeded 
to the estates in Nor- 
thumberland of his 
uncle, the third Earl 
Grey, in 1894, he at 
once initiated systems 
of coopelative _ part- 
nership which have 
worked with the 
greatest success. In 
1901, while holding 
the office of lord 
lieutenant of the 
county of Northum- 
berland, he organized 
the Public House 
Trust Company, to 
take over and manage 
saloons in the public 
interest. The object 
of the organization 
was to discourage the 
sale of intoxicating 
liquors by substituting for them tea, 
coffee and milk. It is interesting that 
the recently established ‘‘Subway saloon’’ 
in New York City is supposed to be 
modeled after the ‘‘Earl Grey saloons’’ 
in Great Britain. 

Earl Grey was born in 1851. 
grandfather, the second Earl Grey, 
the Whig prime minister who carried the 
Reform Bill through the British Parliament. 
A sister of the present Earl Grey is Lady 
Minto, wife of the governor-general whom 
Earl Grey will succeed. 

WiiiiaM R. STEWART. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL OYAMA Japanese generals 
AND HIS FAMILY. 

have had 
cameras as well as guns since the war with 
Russia began, but only one photograph has 
ever been taken of Field-Marshal Marquis 
Oyama surrounded by his family. This 
was on July sixth last, the day that Mar- 
quis Oyama left Tokio to take chief com- 
mand of the Japanese armies in Manchuria. 
Perhaps the willingness of the marchioness 
to pose with her husband and children in 
a picture for publication is attributable in a 


to face 


measure to 
the fact that 
she had 
been accus- 
tomed to 
seeing such 
things done 
in America. 
She is a 
graduate of 
Vassar, and 
speaks Eng- 
lish fluently. 
The daugh- 
ter—Lady 
Hisako 
Oyama — is 
eighteen 
years old 
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tary strategy of Kuropatkin, while the 
expectation of the Japanese for final 


victory is buoyed up by knowledge of the 
skill of Oyama. 

Marquis Oyama captured Port Arthur 
during the Chinese War in twenty days 
after the Japanese army had landed and 
afier one day’s assault. His present task 
is harder, but those who know him have 
confidence in his ability to accomplish all 
but the impossible. 

His early military education, obtained in 


the first 
place in 
Japan, was 


broadened 
by three 
years of 
study in 
Germany, 
where he 
was sent for 
the purpose 
in1872. In 
1882 he be- 
came Japan 
ese ministe! 
of war, and 
in 1884 
chief of the 
veneral staff 


and one of of the army. 
the most The Mar- 
beautiful chioness 
girke in Oyama, like 
Japan. The most of the 
elder of the prominent 
two sons is women of 

I Copyright, 1904, by H.C. White Co j nen 
a nava FIELD-MARSHAL THE MARQUIS OYAMA, OF THE JAPANESE ARMY, Japan, takes 
cadet and AND FAMILY an active 
the younger a cadet in the army. interest in the welfare of the army and 


Marquis Oyama is a big, powerful man, 
with a large, heavy head, and a face badly 
pitted from smallpox. He speaks of him- 
self as an ‘‘ugly old man,’’ but in conver- 
sation his animated expression relieves the 
plainness of features, and his manner is al- 
ways charmingly free from restraint. 

When the Marquis Oyama reached Man- 
churia, the most noted soldier of Japan 
opposed for the first time in the field the 
best general of Russia. The hope of the 
Russians for an early reversal of the long 
series of disasters which has overtaken 
their arms lies almost wholly in the mili- 


navy, not only being a supporter of the 
Japanese Red Cross Society but leading 
in a movement to assist the soldiers in the 
tield with comforts which the ordinary 
army In 
this the women of Japan of to-day are but 
A Japanese 


arrangements do not provide. 
living up to their traditions. 
empress once personally led her army into 
Korea and fought at its head, and during 
the last stand of the shogun against the 
mikado, in the thousand 


women and girls fought on the castle walls 


last century, a 


in defense of their cause. 
FLORENCE R. TRAVERS. 
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The Blues 
usual at the first streak 

of dawn. ‘‘It is the early bird,’’ 

remarked the Blues, ‘‘who the 
worm, and it is the early Blues who catch 


THEIR DAILY ROUND. welsiyees 


catches 


their victims. *’ 

The equipage of the Blues was waiting 
for them in front. It 
mournful-looking carriage, drawn by a lot 
of little blue devils. The coachman was 
solemn. His name, by the way, was R. E. 
Morse. 

The first person the Blues visited was a 
man who had been up late the night be- 
They greeted him cordially, although 


consisted of a 


fore. 


the man himself did not treat them decently. 
His reception of them was so chilly that, 


if it had been any one else but the Blues, 
they would have gone away. But they 
rather liked it. One of them wrapped his 
head in a large white towel, and another 
sat on his chest. They didn’t leave him 
until, with aid of the coachman, the 
man promised never to do it again. 

The next person the Blues visited was a 


the 


humorist. 

‘*What you for?”’ 
humorist, beginning to look sad the mo- 
ment they arrived. ‘*‘My jokes have been 
poor enough lately, Heaven knows, with- 
out your making matters worse.’’ 

But the Blues only patted him on the 
back, spreading with their usual skill their 


are here said the 


pall over his mind. 

‘*We come,’’ they said, ‘‘because you 
are a genuine humorist, and you need us. 
Why, dear boy, if we didn’t pay you 
periodical visits, you wouldn't be able to 
write any jokes at all.’’ 

Then they left him with a final twinge, 
and drove up to a fine house with plate- 
glass windows and marble pillars. 

‘Is the lady of the house in?’’ said the 
Blues the didn’t 
have a bowing acquaintance with them, 


to servant, who even 
she was so independent. 
**She is not at home,’’ said the servant. 
‘*We beg your pardon,’’ said the Blues, as 
they ran up the grand staircase pell-mell. 
‘*She is always at home to us.”’ 
Strange to say the lady welcomed them. 
She hugged them to her bosom and cried 
her husband had 


over them You see, 


AND EVENTS. 


not been near her for three weeks, and she 
had to have some one to love. 

And when they rose to go, so persistent 
was she, that the Blues were obliged to 
leave a detachment behind, to be in con- 
stant attendance. 

The next person the Blues visited was a 
lover in distress. They found him in his 
room and made melancholy with him. 
They tossed him about, made him walk 
the floor, mocked him, set him a-mutter- 
ing and had a high old time! When 
suddenly the bell rang, there was a knock 
at the door, and a letter was handed the 
lover. The Blues looked over his shoulder 
as he opened it, and their faces turned pale. 

‘*This is no place for us now,’’ they all 
‘*She has asked him to come 
And away they went, once 


exclaimed, 
at once.’ 
more riding through the streets, where the 
children, absorbed in their play, did not 
see them, but where many a wayfarer took 
off his hat to them as they passed on their 
way. 

And the Blues on their tour omitted no 
They called the rich and the 
poor. They lingered in front of weddings 
and they visited 
and orphans, and the home of genius and 
the circle of the dull commonplace. Until 
finally, leaving the great city, they sped 


one. on 


christenings ; widows 


out over the country road. 

And as the Blues went along they saw 
**You 
said 


a figure sitting by the- roadside. 
look as though you might need us,”’ 
the Blues. 

There was no answer. 

‘*Do you know where your next meal is 
coming from?’’ said the Blues. 

The man lit a cigar-stump and looked 
lazily up at the sky. 

‘*You look as if you needed a bath,”’ 
said the Blues. 

But still the man made no reply. 

Then Blues at one another 
even more mournfully than ever. 
‘*He not even know 

said. 
But the 
superciliously. 
‘*Well, what of 


worth noticing. 


the looked 


does us,’’ they 


coachman cracked his whip 
he cried. ‘‘He 
He's only a com- 


BRIGHTON SMITH. 


it?’’ 
isn’t 
mon tramp.”’ 
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GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


By THE Wor-p's Most FAMouS CARTOONISTS. 


About two thousand cartoons appear each month in the leading periodicals of Europe and America. 


The endeavor 


is to reproduce here the ablest cartoons of the month, without regard to political bias. 


ONLY A MISTAKE, 
NicHovas: ‘‘ Thank God, only an attendant ! 
afraid it was the Japanese."’ 
From Der Wahre Jacob, of Stutigart. 


I was 


. a wii 
HAVE WE TWO GODDESSES OF LIBERTY ? 
From the Philadelphia Record. 


. MISTRESS OF THE SEA. 
. FATHER NEPTUNE (Ocean Carrier): ‘“‘ You're not send- 
ing any of your goods out to the Far East just now, ma'am, 
How's that?” 

BRITANNIA (meekly): ‘I’m not allowed to.” 

FATHER NEPTUNE: “Not allowed! Why, J theught 
you had a navy !” 

From Punch, of London. 


KLEPTOMANIA. 

Certain customers are in the habit of filling their pockets 
in the large shops and forgetting to pay, but a sharp busi- 
ness man will in such cases discreetly hand over his bill and 
take back his wares. 

From Kladderadatsch 


. S Berlin. 
_ Pies 


NAP., JAP. AND THE POOR FOOLISH STACKELBERG. _ 
Study these three faces, and you will learn that there is 
a great deal in physiognomy—that the defeat ofthis Russian 
face by this Japanese face is a mere matter of course 
From the New York American. 


. Sen - 
STILL LURING 'EM ON. 
From the New York World, 
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JAPANESE CRUELTY. 


Another cruel instance ofill-treatment of Russian prisoners 
by the Japanese has been reported. At Tsien-shan there 





IN THE SEARCH FOR RUSSIAN RECIPROCITY. was an exchange of prisoners, and sixteen Russian soldiers 
THE CHIMNEY-SWEEP: ‘Well, Mr. Prosecutor, have who had just become accustomed to good treatment were 
you found it vet?” sent back to their own ranks. 
7 “From Der Wahre Jacob, of Stuttgart. From Sitmplictssimus, of Munich. 


BUSINESS FIRST ! 

BRITISH LION (to Grand Lama): ‘Yes, that’s all right, 
my friend. You may go away for three hundred years, if 
you like. But this has got to be signed first!’ 





A CASE OF RUSSIAN LOCKJAW. 
How the Little Japanese make it easy for the Great 
Mogul to biow. 
is From Lustige Blatter, of Berlin. From Punch, of London. 









THE POLITICAL CONEY ISLAND. 


WHAT WOULD JOE FOLK OF MISSOURI DO? Looping the Loops. 
From the Denver Post. From the New York American, 
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The information in these books will 
Mm insure marital happiness and save man- 
kind untold suffering. 
* 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 






THE 
“MARGATE”? 


IE 


Distinct, marked individual- 
ity stamps every Florsheim. 
Exclusive in its style, fit,shape, 
comfort, it is the shoe for the 
critical man tired of the ordi- 
nary, wanting to get out of 
the rut. 

Damp-proof leather of special 
selection — every pair bench 
made, shape retaining, over 200 
foot-form lasts fitting almost 
any shape of foot—the Flor- 
sheim is a shoe by itself. 

Most Florsheims sell for $5. 
No matter how much you pay, 
you cannot buy a shoe more 
individual in its every detail. 


a iB lly, cr Magy i 


FREE—Write for ovr booklet, ‘The Flor- 
sheim Way of Foot Fitting.”” Facts that will 
interest every shoe wearer. If you can- 
not get the Florsheim at your dealer's, send 
us his name and we will make a pair spec- 
ially for you. 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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The Sex Series 





rT The only complete series of books 
ah pan on delicate subjects. Written 

m in a manner understood by every person 
and information given which should not 
be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Gommended by medical authorities 
everywhere, 


‘our Books to sand “y, 99 66 - 
oo 
6 Pi women? o 
Y om Wife,” “Woman of Forty-five.” 
1 a copy post free. Table of contents free. 
xCo2 Land 
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EXTRA CT or Beer’ 








The LIEBIG Gompany give all their 
energies to Extract of Beef, from 
raising cattle to potting the extract. 
That is why theirs has been for ‘‘forty 
years the first,"’ and why it is the only 
one imitated by infringers, who copy jars 
and labels, call their stuff ‘‘Liebig’s’’; 
and even counterfeit the blue signature. 
The contents of the jars, however, can- 
not be imitated for quality ; be sure you 
get the real ‘‘Liebig Company’s.”’ 
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“ELASTIC FEED” 


Fountain Pen 


The vital parts—Pen and Feed—are fitted 
with the John Holland celebrated gold pen 
and his latest patent, the ‘‘ Elastic Fissure 
Feed.” By this great invention the Feed is 
so bisected as to cause it to follow the move- 
ment of the nibs of the pen. 

100 styles and sizes suited to every purse 
and purpose. Satisfaetion and 5 
years’ wear guaranteed, 
or money back. 


Asx your dealer. If he won't supply yon, 
REFUSE A SUBSTITUTE, and write us for 
FREE CATALOG No. 23 and price list. 


THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO., 
Established 1841. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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THE LOST LIGHT PPEB es ohreni eh 


Orders have arrived to use every means to extinguish the THE SPIRIT OF PETER THE GREAT POINTS OUT TO NICH- 
inconvenient light that throws its Tays from Moscow to OLAS II. THE LESSON OF VON PLEHVE’S MURDER, 
K6nigsberg. From Lustige Biatter, of Berlin, From De Amsterdammer, of Amsterdam, 





A TUG OF WAR. 
From the Cleveland Leader. 








A misguided courtier sent the czar’s baby a Japanese doll. 


TROUBLE IN THE NURSERY. 
From the Philadelphia North American 





Spots 
THE HETMAN OF THE COSSACKS ; NICHOLAS AND HIS BIRD OF PEACE. | 
The apocalyptic” riders departing for the Far East will Poor Jocko! Your last supply of food has remained out 
receive a very special wonder-working picture from the czar, in Japan and you must be satisfied with these wretch 





From Kladderadatsch, of Berlin. Finlanders. From Kladderadatsch, of Berlin. 
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THE BOOKCASE FOR THE HOME 


{The Macey Sectional Bookcase is 
mechanically correct and artistic- 
ally perfect. 
{Made in Sections and Half Sections 
in a variety of woods and finishes, with 
beautiful leaded and other decorative 
glass effects to suit every place and purse. 
{No other make or kind of Bookcase 
equals the Macey in richness of appear- 
ance and the ease with which it can 
be arranged to accord with the style 
and tone of any department. 
{Can be increased to accommodate a 
growing library and re-arranged, pre- 
serving an effect which conforms 
-with the style of furnishing. 
You take no risk whatever when 
you buy a genuine Macey Book- 
case. We ship ‘On Approval,” 
freight paid and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 


Illustrated Catalogue 1304 on request. 
RETAIL STORES: 
New VWYork, ...... . 343 Broadway 
Boston, ..... . 178 Federal Street 
Philadelphia, . . . . . 14 N. 13th Street 
Chicago, . . . . . .152 Wabash Avenue 


How to be well dressed at a 
reasonable. price, is the prob- 
lem that confronts men of 
moderate means. 


We have solved the problem 
by eliminating all unnecessary 
expense. 


By buying direct from the 
mills, hundreds of nobby, 
up-to-date fabrics, sending 
samples of the same to your 
town, and by equipping large 
tailor shops with every im- 
proved labor saving device in 
a city where skilled labor is 
abundant. 


It is the twentieth century 
method of making clothes to 
individual measurement for 
$20 to $35, good enough for 
a millionaire to wear. 


There is but one such house— 
better investigate. 


Write us for the name of the 
merchant in your town who 
will show our woolens and 
take your measure. 


Ed. V. Price & Company, 
Merchant Tailors, Chicago. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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WISE ! 
Sir THOMAS: “ Quit your foolin’!’’ 
From the New York Evening Telegram. 


—.. 
FORGOTTEN ! 
From the New York World. 


Za ‘Srv 


THE MARCH OF CIVILIZATION. 
TomMMy ATKINS: ‘So this is the bloomink sacred city, 
My word, what a jolly fine wall for pill advertisements.” 
From the Chicago Daily Tribune. 


THE UNMASKED PRINCE OF PEACE. THE CZAR BEFORE 
THE JUDGMENT-SEAT OF HIS VICTIMS. 
From Simplictssimus, of Munich, 


JAPANESE MAGIC. 


The Russians find combs, soap and tooth-brushes in the 
knapsacks of the fallen Japanese, and immediately take 
steps to protect themselves against the wicked magic that 

LIVES OF THE HUNTED, serves to keep victory from them. 


From the New York Herald. From Kladderadatsch, of Berlin. ‘ 
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By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER 

















THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is 
HAND SAPOLIO for toilet and bath. Other soaps 
chemically dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO 
removes it. It contains no animal fats, but is 
made from the most healthful of the vegetable 
oils, It opens the pores, liberates their activities, 
but works no chemical change in those delicate 
juices that go to make up the charm and bloom of 


a perfect complexion. Test it yourself. 









THE FAME OF SAPOLIO has reached 
far and wide. Everywhere in millions of homes 
there is a regard for it which cannot be shaken. 
Sapolio has done much for your home, but now 
for yourself—have you ever tried HAND SAPOLIO, 
for toilet and bath? It is related to Sapolio only 
because it is made by the same company, but it is 
delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and healing to the 
most tender skin. It pleases everyone. 


ITS USE IS A FINE HABIT—ITS COST BUT A TRIFLE. 





Copyright, 1004, by CosMopoLiran PusLISHING COMPANY. 
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Entered at the post-office at Irvington, New York, as second-class mail matter. 












THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


fin Unique Premium Offer 
For Those Who Purchase Now. 


wee you keep a fine set of books in your home for 

five days—get five nights of solid entertainment 
reading some of the greatest tales ever written—if you 
can do it without cost or obligation? We've a few sets 
of the Library Edition of Balzac in 32 volumes. They 
are on shelves which we need for our fall stock, and, so 
we've decided to make room and friends at the same time 
by selling out to first comers at /ess than half price. We 
send you a set absolutely free on five days’ approval. We 
want you to look them over carefully—dip into the stories 
and tales—examine the superb illustrations—then, ¢f you 
can part with them, send them back at our expense. If 
you cannot—if you want to keep them—we’ll make it 


This is no time for argument or debate. : 
may as well see the books whether you intend buying or not. Send us the 
coupon NOW, and do your thinking afterwards—with the books before 
you. There are few sets; fewer premiums; it is “first come, first 
served,” with both. Get your coupon in the next mail to 


SIEGEL COOPER CoO. 


Sixth Avenue 


easy for you to do so. Read on. 


This Besides—FREE 


As an extra inducement for you to 
send in your order at once, we will pre- 
sent you with a beautiful copy of the 
English edition of Balzac’s story, “A 
Street of Paris and its Inhabitant.” 
This story was intended by the master 
of the modern novel to be the first of 2 
new “ Human Comedy” series, and is 
practically unknown to American 
readers. Itisthe only English edition 
—the translation by Henri Pene du 
Bois, published in de luxe form with 
the original 32 superb color illustra- 
tions by the famous French artist, F. 
Courboin. The edition was limited to 
400 copies, and has been selling at 
$10.00 a copy. One of these books, 
while they last, goes with every set 
sent out on approval. If you keep 
the set the book is yours—FREE. 


Balzac Is Best 


In the realm of prose fiction Balzac 
stands without a peer. No matter what 
your taste in literature—whether humor 
or pathos; dramatic climax or sober 
narrative; romance or serious study; 
problem novels, satirical and epigram- 
matic writings, or tales of the “ Canter- 
bury ” sort—you’ll find it allin Balzac. 
The “ Human Comedy” (general name 
for all his books) is an unparalleled 
panorama of high and low life in and 
about that city where there are more 
kinds of life than anywhere else— Paris. 
The Library Edition originally limited 
to 1250 copies, is acknowledged to be 
the finest ever printed. It is on special 
paper, contains 130 fine reproductions 
of drawings, and is bound in a hand- 
some silk library cloth. They are 
unusual books, inside and out. 


DO IT NOW! 


New York 


There’s nothing to risk. You 


10-04 


Siege] 


Cooper 
Co 


New York 


Please send me on ap- 
proval, prepaid, a set of 
the Library Edition, Ltd., 
of Balzac’s Works and acop 
of the Premium de Luxe Vol- 
ume, if my order comes in time. 
If satisfactory, I agree to 
within 5 days of receipt of books, 


y $1 


and $3 per month thereafter for 12 


months. 


If not satisfactory, 1 agree to 


return the set and premium within 5 days o 


receipt. 


Until the full purchase price has 


been paid the title of the books will remain 


with you. 


J 
Y 
yi NAME 
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$3,360 GIVEN AWAY 


We are going to give away, absolutely free of cost, $3,360 worth of books. As one who 
reads you will be interested in this offer. Read carefully, for this isa rare opportunity, 
and one that will not soon occur again. In taking stock we find on hand a few sets of the 


Makers gf History 


32 magnificent volumes, of which the bindings are 
slightly rnbbed—not enough to impair their real value, but 
sufficient to prevent their shipment as perfect stock—at the 
regular price of $32 and $48 per set. There being only 210 of 
these sets, we shall not rebind, but have decided to let them 
go for half-price, upon easy monthly payments, and to give 
away with each of these 210 sets FREE one set of Shake- 
speare’s Complete Works in 8 magnificent voftumes worth 
$16 per set. 

The «‘Makers of History’’ are the most entertaining 
and instructive friends you could possibly have in your 
home. Each volume is a complete narrative of a man or 
woman who in their time made things happen. There is 
not a dull page in the entire 32 volumes. No set of books 
published can compare in interest or instruction with the 
«¢ Makers of History.’’ They are as absorbing as anything 
you can imagine. They are the kind of books that keep 
people up late reading. Once you start to read any of these 
volumes you dislike to stop until the book is finished. Hun- 
dreds of thousands know and own these books. Their sale 


COUPON 
TO-DAY 


is ever increasing, because they are real books to be read 
and enjoyed—not to be put away and never looked at. 
Read coupon carefully; price is cut in halves. 
You take no risk. After examination, if books are not 
found to be satisfactory, return them at our expense. 
Remember, these sets are as good as new for all practical 
We guarantee the interiors are not injured. 


Magnificent 
Books, Less than 


4 Cents a 

Volume 
meme 

We Recommend the Special Library Binding. 


Free Eight Volumes Shakespeare Coupon 
Harper’s History Club, 16 East 17th St., New York 


purposes. 


Description of the 
Free Shakespeare 


It contains all the Trage- 
dies, all the Comedies, all the 
Poems and Sonnets,and em- 


TITLES OF BOOKS. 


William the Conqueror 
Alexander the Great 
Alfred the Great 


You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 
MAKERS OF HISTORY 
32 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having 
the “X” beside it. 
Cloth Binding (regular price, $32 per set). I will 
pay for same, if I decide to keep the books, as fol- 
ows: 50 cents after I examine them and $1.00 a 
_ month for eighteen months. 


Special Library Binding (regular price, $48 per set). 
I will pay for same, if I decide to keep the books, as 
follows :50 cents after I examine them and $1.0 a 
month for sixteen months. 


It is understood you send both sets of books, ** The 
Makers of History,” in 32 volumes, and the 8-volume 
“Shakespeare,” to me upon approval, and if I decide 
not to keep the books I am to return them to you, 
charges col!ect. If I decide to keep the books I am 
to pay you for the “ Makers of History,” and you are 
to present the “ Shakespeare ” to me free of cost. 


CITT OR TOWN nc ccvcciecsccvcvescsesesecsesescs oe 


CosMOPOLITAN, Oct. 


bracing a History of the 
Early Drama, an Exhaustive 
Biography, Shakespeare’s 
Will, Introduction to each 
Play, Index to Characters, 
Glossary of Obsolete Words, 
Names of Actors and Ac- 
tresses of Shakespeare’s Day, 
Notes oneach Play, etc., etc., 
from the works of Collier, 
Knight, Dyce, Douce, Hun- 
ter, Richardson, Verplanck, 
and Hudson. Edited by 

George Long Duyckinek 
Many full-page illustrations, 
including portraits of leading 
Shakespearean actors and 
actresses, and scenes fromthe 
sae taken from the famous 

oydeli Gallery. 8 volumes. 
Handsomely and_ durably 
bound in fine cloth, gilt 
tops, with gold lettering and 
stamping. 

Order to-day—to-morrow 
may be teolate. Only 210 
Sets will be given away. 


Harper's History Club, 16 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.’’ 


Richard I. 
Cyrus the Great 
Genghis Khan 
Xerxes 
Julius Cesar 
Pyrrhus 
Charles I. 
Josephine 
Marie Antoinette 
Hernando Cortez 
King Philip 
Louis Philippe 
ueen Elizabeth 
leopatra 
Margaret of Anjou 
Richard II. 
Darius the Great 
Peter t\> Great 
Hannibui 
Nero 
Romulus 
Hortense 
Madame Roland 
Henry IV. 
Joseph Bonaparte 
Louis XIV. 
Charles II. 
Richard III. 
Mary Queen of Scots 
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ie wa) Ve All Quote 
a1 Shakespeare 


Not to Know Shakespeare is to confess oneself unlettered 


HAKESPEARE is the cornerstone of the 
English language. Whether we know it or not, 
sometime during the day, we all quote Shakespeare. If 
you do not enjoy ~eading Shakespeare, it is probably 
because you have an edition that is defective in notes, or 
glossaries, or other helps which are so necessary to a perfect understanding of the 





~ The New International Edition 


is the latest and best Shakespeare. It is based on three centuries of searching 
criticism. All recognized authorities are represented in the notes and explanatory 
matter, among them being Dyce, Coleridge, Dowden, Johnson, Malone, White and 
Hudson. It has been edited and produced with a view of making Shakespeare 
pleasant and entertaining. Every difficult passage or obsolete word is explained. 


No Other Edition Contains 


Arguments giving a full story of each play in inter- 





Topical Index: By means of which the reader can 


find any desired passage in the plays and poems. 

Critical Comments explaining the plays and charac- 
ters, selected from the writings of eminent Shakes- 
perian scholars. 

Glossaries following each Play, so that you do not 
have to turn to aseparate volume to find the meaning 
of every obscure word. 

Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the gen- 
eral reader and critical notes for the student or scholar. 


esting, readable prose. 

Study Methods, consisting of study questions and 
suggestions,—the idea being to furnish a complete 
college course of Shakesperian study. 

Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gol- 
lanez, with critical essays by Bagehot, 
Stephen and other distinguished 
Shakesperian scholars and 
critics, 






































Description: Complete in thirteen handsome volumes—size 7% x 5% inches—con- 
taining 7,000 pages; attractively bound in cloth and half-leather; 400 illustra- 
tions—reproductions of quaint wood-cuts of Shakespeare’s time, and beautiful 
color plates; wide margins for notes on all pages. 


Special Club Offer 


Through our Shakespeare Club, you can se- 
No ° Mone cure this splendid edition now at half the 
Required Now regular price. Mail the coupon to-day, 
and we will send you a complete set for five days’ examina- 
tion. If you do not like the books, send them back at our 
expense. If you dolike them, send us $1 or $2 per 
month until paid for. The Club price for the cloth 
binding is $20, and for the half-leather $24. If pur- 
chased through an agent or dealer the prices would 
be $36 and $44. 


FREE Prompt subscribers will receive free of charge 
a collection of sixteen beautiful pictures, 
each 11x15 inches, ready for framing, representing scenes 
from great books. This collection sells for $8.00 at book 
stores. With each set we also supply the topical index and 
plan of study described above, which cannot be purchased 
separate from the set for less than $6.00. 


The University Society, 


The 
University 
Society 


Please send 
me on approval, 
express prepaid, a 
set of the New Inter- 
national Shakespeare in 
half-leather. If satisfactory 
I agree to pay $1 within 5 
days aud $2 per month there- 
after until $24 has been paid; if 
not satisfactory I agree to return the 
set within 5 days at your expense. 












PMG cccccssccoce 


78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


City 






Breet, ..ccccceseee ‘ : 
Cos. In ordering cloth change $24 to f2o. If you 5 refer 
10-04. to pay $1 per month alter coupon accordingly 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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$2 Worth of Music Learn the Truth 


F 7 that the main cause of unhappi- 
gt #7 ness, ill-health, sickly children 
S and divorce is admitted by physi- 
is cians and shown by court records 
to be ignorance of the laws of 

oe, self and sex? 


If there is a piano in your fo iy A Pe Sexology 


home we will send you with- ay Ilustrated 
out charge eight complete _— : Contains in one volume— 
musical compositions, three vocal and five instru- 25 Knowledge a Young Man ants are 
. ke oe ° Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
mental, This music could not be bought at any retail * Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
store for less than $2.00. Three of the pieces are ; Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
righted. With tl oc “ill Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Copy righted, ith the music we will send four por- Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
traits of great composers and four large reproduc- Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
. ie cs . Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
tions of famous paintings of musical subjects. Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Why We Make This Offer —By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
We make this offer to reliable men and women to enable us New Edition, Enlarged and IIlustrated, Rich 
to send information regarding our Library of the World’s Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. 
Best Music, which is absolutely the best collection of vocal Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions '’ and Table of Contents, 
and instrumental music ever published. It contains more also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—F REE. 
music, more biographies of composers, and better illustrations 
than any other music library, It is for general home use and PURITAN PUB. cO., Dept. A, PHILADELPHIA 
enjoyment, = well as for students. Sold on small monthly 
payments, Send ten cents in stamps orsilver, to pay for post- mi 
age and wrapping. Address Dept. M@. THE UNIVERSITY At Ho e 
SOCIETY, 59 Fifth Avenue, New York. By Mail 
through the Sprague 
system—the original. 
Prepares for the bar 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 59 Fifth Avenue, New York me for success in 
Please send me your new folio containing 8 complete pieces; also aarnoes = pabils 
the 8 pictures you offer. I enclose 10 cents to pay postage. by judges and lg eb Ph tao everywhere. Liberal 
Terms, Special offer now. Handsome catalogue free, 
The ge Correspondence School of Law 
88 ajestic B -» Detroit, Mich. 


Examinations for Post Office Olerks and 


University Extension € 3 
hiversity Extension ourses. sce ct an Coan ates ad stems 
é - | Preparing for col erry appointed last year. Chances better this 


ly f ‘ ] ' 2 year. Full particulars as to positions, sal- 
ege, professiona Ais aries, dates, places of examination, sample 


|schools, teaching questions, etc., free. Write to-day. 
ai = i NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
en ogy oe INSTITUTE, (Ine.), 22-42S8econd Nat'l 
Sees orthwest- Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
ern Universi 1ves ee 
tyg ‘The Whipple School of Art. 


academic gradu- 
Onrsea com STUDIOS, 900 SIXTH AVENUE, CORNER 51ST STREET. 


ates, without exami- Under direction of CHARLES AYER WHIPPLE. Drawing and Painting 
nations, entrance from the life, still life, and the cast. Mr. HOWARD CHANDLER 
: CHRISTY, teacher of Illustration Class. Classes adapted to all ages. 

H credits to College of Circulars on application. 


FISK HALL, Northwestern University. [.jheral Arts and 


ie for full information, SHOW-CARD WRITER $20$40 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE That's what yeu can be—that’s what you can earn every 
Affiliated with Northwestern University. pao weenie Sar san" hae mabey eet 
894 WABASH AVE.. - : CHICAGO. to take good positions in this line of work. Every store 
uses show cards—the demand is enormous, Write for 

Show Card Writing booklet. . 


international Corres. Schools, Box 841 S Scranton, Pa. 


66 9 So 
RATE Send 15 cents for 3 months’ trial subscription to 
How To ILLUSTRATE The Book-Keeper and 


Business Man’s Magazine 

- hand ine fi 
A handsome 240-page magazine for 

66 y a sett oe 
ART OF CARICATURE Book-keepers, Cashiers and Business 
$ .5O : Men. It teaches Book-keeping, Short- 
: hand, Penmanship, Law, Advertising, 
ee ronetly a aS if Short Cuts, Corporation Accounting, 
Price, both books, $1.25 post- oe Banking, Business Pointers, Amusing 
paid. 16 pg. illus. cat’g on request. a E.H. Beach, Editor. Arithmetic, Lightning Calculations, 
on ee st S ;, Selling Plans, Credits and Collections, 
Room 974 114 Fifth Ave., New York. — page gn sae nS) Stee 
THE BOOK-KEEPER PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
42 Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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We are going to give away, absolutely 
FREE of cost, 63 Sets of the most interesting 
LIBRARY OF LITERATURE ever pub- 
lished. ‘This is a rare opportunity. It will 
interest you. We have on hand, bound in 
cloth, 63 Sets of the 


Makers or Literature 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 







TITLES AND 
THE AUTHORS 


















GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
By Adolphus W. Ward 
EDMUND SPENSER 
By R. W, Church 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 
By J. A, Symonds 
FRANCIS BACON | 
By R, W. Church 
JOHN MILTON 
2 By Mark Pattison 
JOHN BUNYAN | 
By James Anthony Froude 
JOHN DRYDEN 
i By George Saintsbury 
JOHN LOCKE 
. By Thomas Fowler} 
DANIEL DEFOE 
By William Minto 
JONATHAN SWIFT | 
By Leslie Stephen 
JOSEPH ADDISON 
By W, J. Courthope 
ALEXANDER POPE 
By Leslie Stephen 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 
By Leslie Stephen 
DAVID HUME 
By Prof, T, H. Huxley 
THOMAS GRAY 

































There being so few of these, we have de- 
cided to let them go for less than half price, 
upon easy monthly payments, and to give away 
with each of these 63 sets, FREE, One Set of 


KNIGHT’S LIBRARY OF 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS 


In SIX Magnificent Volumes 


WORTH $12.00 PER SET 
The MAKERS OF LITERATURE are true library treas- 


ures. ‘They are friends who interest and instruct. Each one of 
the 32 volumes is the narrative of a master mind who wrote liter- 
ature that will last as long as the English-speaking people exist. 
In these 32 volumes, quite a library in themselves, one will find 
many evenings of enjoyment and a fund of instruction. They 
are absorbingly interesting. One does not stop reading these 
books unless it is very late, or else the book is finished. To one 
who enjoys reading at all, they are indeed a literary treat. 


READ CAREFULLY-—PRICE IS CUT IN HALVES 


If you accept this offer, you will always have in your possession 
8 of the most instructive and entertaining books ever pub- 
fished in the English language, and they will cost you less 
than 58 cents a volume, and you pay for them ai the rate 
of only $1.00 a month, “4 


DESCRIPTION of the FREE KNIGHT’S LIBRARY OF A 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS iar 


This work contains the very best that has ° cos. 
ever been written in the various branches of / FREE 
literature. The best in science, philosophy, a eae 
history, biography, poetry, humor, travel, A : 
fiction, oratory, and essays. In fact, all DP / ‘on se mee 
the best and lasting thoughts of the New ‘Vork, N. Y? 
world. WY /, You may send me,all 

You take no risk. It costs r charges prepaid, upon 
nothing to have the books sent ~*~ ‘ inspection, one complete 


E ‘ et of Morley’s ¢“Mak f 
ae on’t care NN / set of Morley’s akers o 
to you, and if you d ca = Literature,”? 32 vols.,size 74x 


to _keep the books after : ¥ s\%ins., bound in combination 
seeing them, they areto /s / art’cloths, light red cloth back 
be returned to us, ali ww / and dark red cloth sides, with full 
charges collect. ( @ / gold back stamping, the most attrac- 
-<°* / tive library binding ever made;also one 

o / set of Knight's “Library of Half-Hours 
with the Best Authors,” six beautiful vols. 




















































By EF. W, Gosse 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
By William Black 
EDMUND BURKE 
By John Morley 
WILLIAM COWPER 
By Goldwin Smith 
EDWARD GIBBON 
By James Cotter Morison 
RICHAKD B, SHERIDAN 
By Mrs. Oliphant 
ROBERT BURNS 
By Principal J. C. Shairp 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
By F, W. H, Myers 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 
By Richard H. Hutton 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 
By Edward Dowden 
CHARLES MB 
By Rev, Alfred Ainger 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLE 
By John A. Symonds) 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
By Prof. David Masson 
LORD BYRON 


JOHN KEATS 
By Sidney Colvin 
THOMAS B. MACAULAY 
By James Cotte Morison 
WILLIAM M. THACKEPAY 
By Anthony Trollope} 
CHARLES DICKENS 
By Adolphus William Ward 
































































By John Nichol 
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38 VOLUMES 
LESS THAN 
58 CENTS 












A VOLUME Remem ber, only 63 sets iS After examining the books,if I decide to keep 
i i GU" / them, I will pay you for Morley’s **Makers of 
will be given away cs iter stare?” o pipes ia paca a with Knight's 





= - . JZ “Library of Half-Hours with the Best Authors”) 50 
(  / cts. after examination, and $1.00 a month for 2r 
months. If after examination I decide not to keep 


A. a. FOWLE Cie Morley’s **Makers of Literature,” I will send both sets 
; u, all charges collect. 


f/ «Sf of books to you, 


16 East 17th Street, New York  —————— at a 



































A LESSON 
IN JIU-JITSU 
FREE 


The Most Wonderful System of 
Self-Defense the World Has 
Ever Known. 


Every man who reads knows that in Japan 
there exists a national system of physical training 
which enables the average Japanese, though 
small of stature, to protect himself against an 
attack of the largest man. 

This system is based upon a principle new to 
the western world, the Japanese have 
jealously guarded its secrets. They have kept 
them from the world, but they have practised it 

themselves, almost to a man. 


and 


Mr. Y. K. Yabe, of the Ten-Shin Ryu school 
of Jiu-Jitsu, one of the most skilled exponents of 
this remarkable system of physical culture, has 
at last given its secrets to the world. He has 
written a course that explains every phase of this 
remarkable science of self-defense and offense. 
For a limited time he will give away absolutely 
free a sample lesson of the work. If you would 
like to understand what Jiu-Jitsu is, write for 
this lesson at once. It will be sent to you abso- 
lutely free, as will also a book fully describing 
this remarkable science, and the course by Mr. 
Yabe. Address THE YABE SCHOOL OF JIU- 
JITSU, 74M Realty Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


DB) 


10 Beautiful Pictures 


FREE 


If you do not own a complete 
set of Shakespeare, or if you own 
one that is not thoroughly up- 
to-date and satisfactory, we will 
send you on request ten beautiful 
pictures of Shakespeare's hero- 
ines. These picture are printed 

in colors on heavy plate paper, and bear no printing, 
They are most appropriate for framing or decorative 
purposes. The regular price of the collection at art 
stores is $3.00. We make this offer to enable us to send 
you information about our new edition of Shakespeare, 
the best ever published at a moderate price. In writing 
enclose toc, (silver or stamps) to pay postage and wrap- 
ping; refunded if you are not satisfied. Address Dept. S, 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Good Salaried 


Government Positions 

You can put yourself in a con- 
genial, well paid government po- 
sition at a very small cost. Alltbhat 
is necessary is that you shall be an 
American over 18, and able to read 
and write. Write for Civil Service 
Booklet, State age. 

International Corres. Schools, 

Box 841 © Scranton, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING 
Zaught by mail. Illustrations sold and syndicated on commission 
Send for free booklet. “COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATING;” tells how. 
62 The Baldwin, NATIONAL PRESS ASS‘ TATION, Indianapolis, Ind. 


(jovernment Positions 


i were made to Civil Service places 

25,566 Appointments during the year ending Tae 3% 

1903. Excellent opportunities for young people. Thousands of those whom 
we have prepared BY MAIL for the examinations have been appointed. Our 
Civil Service Catalogue contains letters from hundreds of persons in the Gov- 
ernment service who state that they owe their positions to our course ot train- 
ing; also contains questions recently used by the Government# These are 


sent free on request. COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
233-25 Pa. Ave.,S. E., Washington, D. Cc. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons prepared under 
the direction of Howard Ogden, Ph. D., LL.D., 
Pres. of Il]. College of Law (largest Law School in 


Chicago). University methods. (redit_ given by 

" resident schoo! for work done by mail. Books re- 
quired for the first year loaned free. Send for Catalogue. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SOHOOL, 

801 East Erie S8t., Chicago. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Stereopticons and Moving Picture Machines. Pub- 
lic Exhibitions PA Y BIG. Small capital required. 
Views and Films illustrating any subject. Cata- 
logue free. Magic Lanterns for Home Amusement. 


McALLISTER, MFG. OPTICIAN, 


49 Nassau *t.. New York. 





The American Boy—biggest, brightest, best paper 
in the world devoted entirely to the interests and 
tastes of the boy. All parents approve it; all boys 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Prints clean and inspiring stories. Tells how to do and 
make things. Games, Sports, Photography, Oratory, etc. 
100 pictures each month. Seeit and be surprised. 
Trial: 8 months for 10c. Regular: $1.00 a year. 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
372 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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$29 Saved. Interim Edition 


A new and revised edition of Ridpath’s History of the World, brought down 
to the Midsummer of 1904, was published in August. 100 sets were bound before the 
publishers realized that events were marching so fast in the far East that another edition, 
with additional matter to cover the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese campaign, must be 
issued at once, So these 100 sets-—the Interim Edition as it were, z. ¢., the edition down 
to midsummer, 1904—must be sold at what they will bring before the new edition is out. 
A. T. Stewart mond to say, when you have a loss to make, “ Make it now.”” Adopting 
that plan, we offer these brand new sets of a new edition at exactly the price we have 
been getting for second-hand damaged sets, and on little monthly payments, if you 
choose. At this price, they will sell before the next edition is ready. 

If $29.00 is worth more to you than the history of the last sixty days, sign 
and send the coupon to-day, lest you may be too late. 

The War and Great Events of To-day 
} 


in the coming election—in the live, national 
























You are interested in the war—in the future of this country 
and international topics of the day, but you can only appreciate the present and determine the future of this 
or any country if you understand the past. Ridpath’ s History of the World is recognized as the standard 
easy-to-read 1 authority. It tells you about every important event in every nation, from Egypt, with its 
cuneiform characters, Babylon, with its famous hanging gardens, Troy and her ten- 
years’ war, the rise and fall of Greece and Rome, with their great statesmen, artists 
and sculptors, the Dark Ages that lost 1000 years, the Renaissance and the 
dawn of the new civilization—and so on right down to the summer of Igo4 















This New Ridpath Contains 


A full account of the Boer War, the Spanish-American War, the Philip- 
pines, the Rough Riders, President Palma and Cuba, John Mitchell, 
the labor troubles and trusts, the St. Louis World’s Fair, the 
assassinations of McKinley, King Humbert, the King and Queen 
of Servia, and all important events to the siege of Port Arthur 
and the nomination of Parker and Roosevelt. 










Compare the Russo-Japanese War with Other Great Wars 






Re ad how a handful of Americans swept through Mexico, 
capturing walled cities and fortified passes, routing intrenched 
armies five times their number, never losing a battle, until 
barely six thousand travel-tired men entered the seemingly 
impregnable city of Mexico, defended by thirty thousand 
‘Descendants of Cortez and the Spanish heroes of the 
sixteenth century.’’ Read of Hannibal crossing the 
Alps, of Czsar and his historic march to the North, 
conquering the Gauls, of Alexandar the Great 
conquering the world, of William the Conqueror, 
Washington, Napoleon, Wellington, Gordon, 
Nelson, Farragut, Grant, Lee, Sherman, and 
the other great men of history. 















A New Set at the Price of a 
Second-Hand One 






As you read of wars and treaties and ques- 
tions of public policy at home and «broad, do 
not pass over themsuperficially. Send for our 
free illustrated sample-page book. It will tell 
you HOW this history came to be written, 
HOW it will interest you, WHY you need it, 
and WHAT such men as President McKinley, 
President Harrison, Dr. Cuyler, Bishop Vin- 
cent, Rabbi Hirsh, President Angell and Gen. 
Lew Wallace and hundreds of others say of it. 

































MERRILL 
& BAKER 
1: BE. 16th St, 

New York 






Without cost to me, please 
send the RIDPATH 
Sample-pageand illustra- 
tton b00k which contains 
specimen s of the Chronolog- 
< hart S, 

mgravings, 











Sent on 7-Days’ Approval 
Ridpath’s History of the World is a great 
big set of nine royal octavo volumes, contain- 















ing many maps and color-plates and thousands 









of illustrations. You pay nothing until you 
have examined the books, then in small 
monthly payments, if you choose. The com- 










plete set is sent at once. 
Cut out the coupon and send it to-day 
MERRILL & BAKER, 11 E. 16th St., New York 


Inguiry Coupon. 






(If you mention COSMOPOLITAN you needn't 
cut out coupon.) 










When you write, please mention ‘* The Cesmopolitan. 





ATTEND 
awl meek 
/COLLEGE OF 


eT 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
learned. Pays well. Good position secured 
for graduates. Only College of Pho- 
tography in the world. Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. Write for our 
beautifully illust. catalogue. Address 
Illinois College of Photography 
948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Ill. 


aor Sc cant of F alee 


31st Year Opens September 26th, 1904. 
Highest quality of practical instruction in every branch of 
Fine and Applied Art 


ncluding Bookbinding, Pottery, and 
Ceramics. Competent instructors 
trom the Art Schools of Europe. 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
about the School’s scope will be sent 
-| free. Address Halsey C. Ives, Direc- 
#1 tor St. Louis School of Fine Arts, 
1821 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
Those enrolling before December 
Ss ist will have unegualled opportuni- 
y of alithe arts at the World’s Fair. 


BE A BUSINESS EXPERT 


This is an age of business, and big salaries are paid 
those who can do business work well. You can learn 
any of these branches by mail through the I. C. S. 
system; book-keeping, stenography, modern oflice 
methods, letter writing, commercial law and advertis. 
ing. Prices low, terms easy. State position you want, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRES, SCHOOLS, Box 841 B Seranten, Pa. 


HOME STUDY 


The University gf Chicago 


goo elementary and college courses in 30 academic sub- 
cts. Credit allowed for courses satisfactorily com- 
pleted. Work may begin at any time. For circulars address 


The University of Chicago (Div. C), Chicago, Ill. 
Wonderful auto- 


TELEGRAPHY si" 


styles. $2 up. OMNIGRAPH C0., F 89 Cortland St., N.Y. 


Be a High 
Salaried QMlustrator 


We can make you one if you can read and write and will 
study as we direct. We have done it for others, many 
with less qualification than you probably have. The 
I. C. 8. Syatem teaches entirely by mall. Prices are low 
and terms easy. State what line or lines interest you. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRES, SCHOOLS, Box 841 D Scranton, Pa. 


Circular free. 











MUSIC LESSONS FREE, 


and guarantee success. Hundreds write: 


teach by mail onl 


at your home. 
8 music lessons for beginners or advanced pupils on Piano, Organ, 

njo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin, or Mandolin (your expense will only 
be the cost of postage and the music you use, which is ‘ 
‘“Wish I had known of your school before.” For booklet, testi 


Is the Dickson Schoel 

of Memory’s Mail Course 

Simple, inexpensive, easily acquired, 

Increases business capacity and social prestige by 

giving an alert, ready memory for names, faces, 

details of business, study. Develops will, capacity 

for thought, concentration, Booklet and trial 

copyrighted exercise FREE. Write now, Thou- 
sands of Successful Students. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 
751 THE AUDITORIUM cHickco 


SHORTHAND IN 36 


WE CUARANTEE toteach our course in Short- bi a 

hand complete in 30 days study of 5 hours each, No Re | 

ruled lines; no position; no shading, dots, nor dashes. 

No long listof word-signs to confuse. Easy, simple, speedy, practical. 

Students in high-grade positions. Employers pleased. 

Lawyers,doctors, literary folk,club women, can mow acquire Shorthand with 

easefor useintheircallings. No need tospend months, as with old systems, 

**Boyd’s Syllabic Syatem.” 20th century wonder, is the best. 

Write to-day for testimonials, booklets, etc. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS (Incorporated) 

5 National Life Bldg., Chieago, Ill. 


We train by mali t y ef newspaper and magasine 
writing. Send for ‘‘ The How of It,” free. 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISN, 
207 Majestie Build Detreit, Mich. 


sT u D INSTRUCTION. 
LAW Established in 1892. 


Prepares for bar in any State. Combines theory 
and practice. Text books used are same as used in 
leading resident schools. Teaches law at your 
home. Three Courses—Regular College Course, [> 


Post Graduate and Business Law Courses. Ap- Sey 
Full particulars free. hs 


LEADING LAW SCHOOL 
IN CORRESPONDENCE 


proved by the bench and bar. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 


The SCHOOL QUESTION9 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT = ° 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning al] 
schools and _ colleges furnished without eharge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY, 
1818 Fisher Building, - - - - Chicago, Illinois 


MORE SALARY. 


We know ofa profession in which situations are daily created in eXcess 
of the qualified persons, and which commands the highest salaries with no 
discrimination on account of sex. Would you like to know what it is? 


Write us. HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. E, 
Philadelphia Pa. 


For a Livelihood, or in your leisure hours, to earn 

big income. Instruction by shortest, cheapest 

method. Trial Lesson Free in Journalism, 

Story Writing or Ad Writing. Correspondence 
and residential courses. Address 


NE ORK SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
Dept. M, 47 World Building, New York City. 


. S STORY-WRITING AND JOURNALISM 

SE 3 L Taught by mail; short stories and book manu 

scripts criticised and revised; also placed on 

SHORT commission; send for free booklet “WRITING 

FOR PROFIT,” tells how. 

STORIES NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 

5 SJ 62 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

We will give, free, for advertising purposes, course of 


—_— 


small), We 


monials and FREE tuition contract, address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 218, 19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan 
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SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, Manlius, N. Y. 


WM. VERBECKHK, President. 


Officially endorsed by the War Department as one of the leading institutions ‘‘ whose students have exhibited the 
greatest interest, application and proficiency in military training and knowledge"’ and therefore entitled to the 
appointment of an ‘* honor graduate”’ as a second lieutenant in the United States Army. 


Extracts from the Report of the Inspection by the War Department 


‘‘From what I have seen at this inspection, I feel confident that there are few schools outside of West Point, if -~ 
any, that give more, or better practical military training than this one, and in my opinion it is not only one of the 
first six military schools in the country but it is at the top of the six or very nearit. The true military spiritis the 
ruling thought ; there is a fine sense of duty, and cadets vie with each other in its proper performance.’ 


Verbeck Hall 


Manlius, N. Y. 
A school for young boys under management of 
Saint John’s School. Term began September 
— 2Ist, 1904. 
ee Apply to WM. VERBECK. 





eo _ —_———== . 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. a ONE OF OUR ag 
General and College Preparatory Courses, See Df 


Large recreation grounds, 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 





New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). = 
i . 15 Boys. 
Clinton Preparatory School 6 feachers. 
Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 years at time of 
entrance preferred. References: Bishop Huntington, Bishop 
Whitehead, 4 College Presidents. J. B. WHEELER, A.M., Prin. 


; tf For Young Ladies. 
Washington College. Located within the 
National Capital. Charming park of ro acres. Elegantly fur- , ne ee : 
nished rooms. Preparatory, certificate, college courses. Music, District of Columbia, Washington (Suburbs) 
art, elocution. School limited to roo. Send for catalogue. ° | me For Young 
F. Meneree, President, 74 and T Sts., N. E., Washington, D.C. National Park Seminary Women 
“THE GLEN SCHOOL”’—unique. Let us tell you all about it in 


Stanhope- ' our illustrated catalogue. Address Box 115, Forest Glen, Md 
Wheatdrott D ra m at i Cc Sc h ool A small ro a large school combined, Advantages of both. 


**Your sehool is fully ALL your eatalogue led me to believe.”’"—A Patron. 














Established 1898 81 West Sist Street, NEW YORK ‘ , 
ea NE ( . ‘ -seei ( F F lended.’* 
months Graduating Course, also shorter courses; open October ro. Special il oe Sang wee ge meeng: (aren Sees) ee Eines een 
ourses for Students of Opera. Evening Classes. Engagement Bureau in Exeellent work secured without examinations. Domestic Science. 


connection with school, Address ADELINE S, WHEATCROFT, Director. *6I¢ is a liberal edueation to livein Washington.” 


oe Learn BookKEEPING FREE 


Would you like to succeed in business, to obtain a good paying 
position; to secure an increasein salary? Would you possess the 
capacity that directs and controls large business _enterprises? if 
so, you should follow the example of Mr. Edw. Chapman, of No. 
606 So. sth St, Goshen, Ind., who largely increased his salary 


5 \ 
after taking ourcourse. A knowledge of accounts increases your \ 
opportunities a hundred fold. Our method excels all others. You | ° \ 
can learn quickly at home, without loss of time or money, We } s 


guarantee it. i 


A GREAT BOOK FREE We Secure 



























<< How to Succeed in Business” is the title of an [ 
} 


extensive treatise on Bookkeeping and Business. It tells of the [ 
best system of accounts ever devised, andexplains how you can [ A 














make more money and better your position in life. Itis just the 
book for beginners and experts alike. To advertise our system we 
will give away 5,000 copies absolutely free, without any condition 
whatever. Simply send your name and address and receive the 
book without cost, Address 

Commercial Correspondence Schools, 


74M Commercial Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Whole Story 


HE famous illustrator and cartoonist JOHN T. MCCUTCHEON preached a whole sermon in 
these companion pictures which we reproduce from the CHICAGO TRIBUNE of 
August 2Ist. 

It is the story of nine out of ten successful men 

Any young man or boy can make his income two times, three times and ten times what 
it would otherwise be, and have shorter hours—if he will devote a few hours each week to the right 


kind of reading for a few months. (3§~We have hundreds of letters from those who have done so 


from our instruction. We will send these letters to all inquirers, 
“| We Make It 
x 
Easy 
To give just the right sort of prac- 
tical knowledge in the shortest space 
of time, and by the most direct and 
simplest method is what this school 
does. 
And this method does not interfere 
with your regular occupation. 
We give instruction by mail, and 
you can take one week to a lesson or 


one month—or two. 


“ Here am I, slaving along at $15 a week, and there is Baxter, The time you devote is entirely at 
working only half as hard as I do, and getting ten times the : 
your option. 


salary I get. 1 wish I had a snap like his.” 
The Cost 
Is Nothing 
As you progress your increased earn- 
ings more,than take care of the cost of 
the lessons. If they do not you need 


not continue to pay. 
We arrange payments to suit you. 


Until Oct. 31st 


We are offering four special induce- 
ments, good until Oct. 31. Write 


How Baxter got his anap. today for full particulars. 


The Demand For Men Who Know 


the subjects below is greater than the supply. Select the course you would prefer to take up with 


us and we will send full particulars and synopsis of the lessons, tuition fees, etc. 


COUPON 


Lists of Courses to which Special Offer Applies. Mark with an X the subject in which you are 
interested, Cut out and send to us. 
..Electrical Engineering ....Marine Engineering ....Complete Architecture 
Central Station Work .... Locomotive Engineering .... Architectural Engineering 
Electric Lighting .... Structural Engineering ....Contractors’ and Builders’ 
..-Electric Railways ...Municipal Engineering ....Cotton Course 
.... Telephone Practice ....Railroad Engineering .... Woolen and Worsted Goods 
....Mechanical Engineering gurreving ... Knit Gvods 
.. Mechanical-Electrical Engineering .... Hydraul a . Mechanical Drawing 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting Structural Drafting ....Complete Mathematical 
Shop Practice ....Heating, Ventilation and Jollege Preparatory 
.. Stationary Engineering Plumbing ( Cosmopolitan ) 


een coca as wae Ngan snes eties ¥Gaern se uns remeicrmeen ates USAGE BORON iio vcinos vie sckinccoksok agupncwn cath concenscexens 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
At Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, U.S.A. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ye HE books of the Home 
; Law School Series are 
designed especially for 
young men. Never before hasa 
complete education in one of the 
noblest and most practieal of the 
iences been brought within the 
reach of every young man. “Lincoln 
Pee was a Lawyer, Home Trained,” 
re] = bey [fee who had great faith in the powers of 
WERE Beas} the young man, and the following 
extract from one of his letters shows 
how he urged them to ‘*‘fush for- 
ward.” 

“The possession and use of a set of 
books will not only enable, but 
stimulate every young man to ‘push 
Jorward’ and bring out the best 

— that is in him, attaining a higher 
= and more honored station in life than 
he could hope to attain without them.”’ ; 

The Lawyer of to-day is the right-hand to every great business under- 
taking, In pelitics and statesmanship, the Lawyer stands pre-eminent. He 
is credited with judgment and discretion, and his advice controls in all 
important matters. Every commercial enterprise of any importance has its 
salaried legal adviser. There is a great demand for young men with a 
knowledge of Law. Any mancan 


LEARN LAW AT HOME 


by the aid of our Home Law School Series, which requires a few hours’ 
study occasionally. The Home Law School Series prepares for the Bar 
in any state; Theory and Practice combined. Approved by Bench, Bar and 
thousands of successful students. Write for booklet of testimonials, descrip- 
tive matter and special offer to the readers of ‘*The Cosmopolitan” —sen¢ 
Sree. Address 

FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. (LawPublishers), 213-214 KE, Madison St.,Chie» go 








There’s no Magic about it. 


The expert ad-writer easily gets 
business out of newspapers and 
magazines becausc he has been 
trained to write good ads by one 
who knew how. Anyone of 
ordinary intelligence can learn 
to write ads that pay. 


We Can Teach You How. 


The I.C.S. isthe best advertised 
correspondence school. 


“It would bea relief if the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools were to 
use at least one advertisement open to 
criticism. It would break the monotony 
of constant praise.”’”—JUDICIOUS AD- 
VERTISING. 


We know how to advertise and 
ean teach you how. 


Employers Want I.C. S. Students. 


“* Three months after enrolling in your Course, 

I became through yoar influence, advertising 

manager for Butler Bros., at a 334 per cent in- 

crease in salary. knew nothing whatever 
of advertisin; fore enrolling.” 

EpGakR BakT e1T, 49 Sou hwick St., 

£t. Thomas, Ont. 

WRITE TODAY for free Advertising Booklet 

and 1001 Steries of Success” International 

Sana Schoois, Box 841 A. Scran- 

nm, Pa. 
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to earn a gal- 
ary of from &25to 8100 per week if you learn to write 
advertisements. Hundreds are doing so now. A j 
beautiful prospectus giving full details sent free by 
writing to 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY, 
Suite 1011, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WHY GO TO ‘*‘COLLEGE”’ 
TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING When I Will Makea 


First-Class Book-Keeper of You 


1 AT YOUR OWN HOME in six weeks for 68 

or RETURN MONEY! Fair enough? I find 

POSITIONS, too, everywhere. FREE Have _ placed 

THOUSANDS. Perhaps can place YOU, too. %647 testimonials 

received from pupils! SAVE THIS AND WRITE. J. H. GOOD- 
WIN, Expert Accountant, Room 220, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


ILLUSTRATING 
CARTOONING ¢ 


Taught quickly and cheaply in your own 
home. Original schools in these lines. 
Thousands of successful graduates. Your 
success assured. Our book, ‘Profits for 
Illustrators,’’ tells how. It’s free. Ask now. 


ALSO 


Best courses ever offered in Law, Pharmacy, Book- 
keeping, Stenography, [Mechanical and lectrical 
Engineering, Architecture, Journalism, Ad-Writing, 
Story-Writing, Letter-Writing. Our free book tells 
everything. Get it to-day. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
26 North Pa. St., Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 





ees 


ARE YOU REACHING 
FOR THE TOP RUNG? 








Every ambitious person seeks to 
reach it. There is no need of wast- 
ing the best part of your life worry- 
ing because you are making no 
headway and see no bright future 
ahead. We can assist you to 

A BETTER SALARY, 

a better position—to complete suc- 
cess in life. If you can simply 
read and write we make it possible to 
CHANGE YOUR 

OCCUPATION 
without loss of time or sacrifice of 
present salary. 

We have helped thousands. What 
we have done for others we can also 
do for you. Write for our free illus- 
trated book, 80 pages. It will tell 
you all about us and also give you 
information about our courses in 
Electrieal Engineering, Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Steam Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical een Tele- 
pecer, Telegraphy, sleetric 

ighting, Electric Railways, Elec- 
tric Motorman’s Course, Dynamo 
Tender’s Course, Short Electrical 
Course, X-Rays, Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra. Our terms of payment are 
within reach of all. 


We help students te positions. This Institute is endorsed 
by Thomas A. Edison and others. Write to-day for our free 
book, it might start you on a successful career. 


THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 


Dept. D, 246-242 A West 23rd Sirect, New York. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


ye you must tell me true,” she po 
ried, 


When he declared his soul was rap- 


tured, : 
“For I must feel your love is tried, 


Before I yield my heart as captured.” 
“See! here above thy head I hold, 


‘Nabisco’ sweet, and all my treasure, 
And you must tell me, lover bold, 
Which choice will give you keenest 
pleasure.” | 


“Fair one,” he cried, “there at thy feet, 
"Tis hard to choose ‘twixt one and 
tother, 
So just to ptove my taste is sweet, 
I'll eat the one, and keep the other.” 


Ff 


7” NABISC Sg 


Enthralling in their subtle flavor, they tempt beyond resistance those who love 
life’s sweetest joys. The flavcrs are Lemon, Orange, Chocolatz, Vanilla and Mint. 


Another confection from the National Biscuit Company. Like an 


FESTINO almond in appearance and flavor, with a shell that dissolves on your 


tongue and surprises you with a delicious kernel of cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Which Will 


“7 Sleep on 


i To-night 


SB ee 4 
4 = 
—a mattress stuffed with the 
hair of dead horses or cattle, 
or the clean and sanitary 


Ostermoor Mattress *15. 


The OSTERMOOR MATTRESS is duz/¢ (not stuffed) with a product of Nature as pure as Nature 
herself—snow-white cotton, treated and prepared by a mixture of brains and machinery ina 
way that has made OsTERMOOR the mattress par excellence —moisture-proof, dust-proof, 
germ-proof, vermin-proof—everlastingly resilient, soft and fresh. OsTERMOOR, the only mat- 
tress that never requires renovating or renewing—an occasional sun bath its only renovator, 
and under no condition does it sag or become lumpy or uneven. ‘The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.’”? The proof of the mattress is inthe sleeping. We allow you to sleep on it 
30 nights free, and refund your money if you are not satisfied in every way. 


Beautiful 136-Page Book FREE 


If you ask, we will send you our handsome, beautifully illustrated book, ‘‘The Test of 
Time’”—136 pages of interesting information and valuable suggestions for the sake of com- 
fort, health and success—with over 200 fine illustrations. Write for it now while it is in mind. 


REGULAR SIZES AND PRICES: 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs.. . . $ 8.36 
Sfeet wide . . . 30lbs., . . 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., . . 11.70 
4feetwide, . . . 40lbs., . . 13.36 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 ibs., . . 16.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
In two parts, 50 cents extra 
Special sizes at special prices 
Leok Out! Dealers are srving to 
sell the *‘just-as-good” kind. Ask to 
see the name ‘* OSTERMOOR” and our 
trade-mark label sewn on the end, 
Show them you can’t and won’t be 
fooled. ‘‘I¢ must be Ostermoor.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
111 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather 
and Down Company, Ltd., Muntreal. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan,” 
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Total A mount of Nutrients and their Food Values 
in Different Foods for Ten Cents 
(From Report of Michigan State Agricultural College, 1904) 


a ene 
Price jlue Will 
‘ fv 200 
catontes =| 400 | 800/19 =000 | Per Lb. | Buy Lbs. 
cal wh Tal 3 : 


Srl Stak —— 
Bef ki... 


Round Steak 
Milk - - 
Chee: 


| 
4 
WHEAT - 


STIREDDED 
WStEAT 


BISCUIT 


AND 


TRISCUIT 


Are the Best and Most Economical 
Foods; 

Because they are made of the finest 
kernels of wheat, prepared under ideal 
hygienic conditions in the cleanest build- 
ing in the world devoted to the making 
of food products; 

Because they are made light and short 
by shredding without the use of fats, yeasts 
or chemicals; 

Because being crisp, they compel mas- 
tication, the first step in digestion, and 
being porous present great surface for the 
action of the digestive fluids, and are per- 
fectly assimilated ; 

Because they contain in correct pro- 
portion all the elements necessary for the 
proper building of the body and for perfect 
nourishment; and 

Because they can be readi!y combined 
with other foods, thus providing a great 
number of attractive dishes. 

Biscuit: Served with milk, cream, 
fruit or vegetables. 

Triscuit: The New Toast, served 
with butter, cheese or preserves. 


“The Vital Question,’’ Cook Book 
sent free upon request. 


The Natural Food Co., 


" Makers of Shredded 
Whole Wheat Products 


Niagara Falls, New York. 
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The Art of Being Certain 


The successful man don’t guess—he KNOWS because he takes the 
trouble to FIND OUT, 


When he is a bit “out of fix” he says “Something is wrong with my 
food.” 


Then he proceeds to KNOW by leaving off greasy meats, pasty, sticky 
and starchy half cooked wheat and oats, white bread and pastry, and adopting 


a plain, nourishing diet. 


Many men who really KNOW use a little cooked fruit, a dish of ready 
cooked, pre-digested GRAPE-NUTS and cream, two soft eggs and a cup 
of hot POSTUM FOOD COFFEE, nothing more. The result is CERTAIN 
in quick relief from trouble and a return to health. 


‘“There’s a Reason.” 


Get the wonderful little book ‘“‘ The Road to Wellville” in each package 


GRAPE-NUTS. 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan,” 
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“NAME ON ‘ 
EVERY PIECE 


Every sealed package of 


Lowney’s 
Chocolate Bonbons 


is guaranteed to be fresh or money 
refunded. A guarantee slip is in 
each package of half-pound or 
more. The Purity and Delicious 
Quality of these Bonbons have 
secured for them the largest sale 
of any confections in the world. 


The Lowney Receipt Book Sent FREE 


The WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 











New Fall Suits 


MADE TO ORDER— $ $ 
(NOT READY-MADE) 1 () (0 35 
WE GUARANTEE TO 


FIT YOU OR REFUND 
YOUR MONEY 


Our new catalogue 
illustrating and describ- 
ing the Jatest Fall and 
Winter styles, and sam- 
ples of our materials, 
now ready. 


RADICAL CHANGES IN 
FASHIONS and FABRICS 

Styles and materials 
for the coming season 
differ greatly from those 
shown heretofore. Ours 
are entirely new and up- 
to-date. If you order 
from us now, you will be 
months ahead of your 
neighbors who purchase 
elsewhere. 

Our catalogue not only 
describes 120 of the 
latest fashions in suits, 
skirts and jackets, but 
illustrates them as well, 
showing just how they 
will look when made to 
your measure by us. 


ALL ORDERS 
FILLED PROMPTLY 


Our line of over 400 
attractive materials for 
the coming season, in- 
cludes the entirely new 
**‘Normandie’’ weaves 
and **Victoria’’ suitings 
—our own importations. 
All our fabrics are guar- 
anteed. We carry no 
cotton warp or shoddy 
mixtures, 

We can save you 
time, money and an- 
noyance in the pur- 
chase of your Fall and Winter garments. 

PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE 
Tailor-Made Suits . . . . . $10 to $35 
New “LOHENGRIN’’ Suits. . $15 to $35 
Skirts of exclusive design . . $ 4to$I5 
Fall and Winter Jackets . . . $10 to $25 
Long Coats, ‘‘Tourist Models’’ $12 to $25 
Rain Coats. . . . « + « + $12teS$Z5 
We Prepay Express Charges on your garment to any 

part of the United States 
WHAT WE DO 

We help you to select the style and material and show 
you how to take your measures. We make up your 
garment exactly as you wishit. Guarantee to fit you. 
Prepay express charges to any part of the United States. 
If we fail to satisfy you in every particular, you may 
return the garment promptly and we will refund your 
money. Ordering from us is a genuine pleasure. 

YOU TAKE NO RISK WHATEVER. 

Write to-day for a selected line of samples and New Fall 
and Winter Catalogue No. 39—sent FREE by return mail 
to any part of the United States. Kindly state whether you 
wish samples for a suit, skirt or cloak, and about the colors 
you desire, and we will send a full assortment of exactly 
what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City 


Mail Orders Established No Agents 
Only 16 years or Branches 
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ALWAYS 
SATISFIED. 


Every member Of your 
family will be well sat- 
isfied with the dessert 
if itis JzEL1-O with fruit 
or nuts prepared in the 
many different ways, or 
Ice Cream made from 
Jell-O Ick CREAM Pow- 
der. Six choice flavors 
of Jell-O—Lemon, Or- 
ange, Raspberry, Straw- 
berry, Chocolate and 
Cherry. 10c. per pack- 
age. Four kinds of 
Jell-O Ice Cream Pow- 

e% der—Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry and Unflavored. 2packages for 25c. Insist 
upon your grocer supplying you. 
New Book of Recipes, Illustrated, mailed FREE. 
THE GENESEE PurE Foon Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 


We invite you to visit our exhibit in the Agricultural 
Building, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


Attraét 


WILLA’S YUCCA SKIN TONIC 


A valuable specific and skin food ; it nourishes, tones and imparts a velvety smoothness to the skin. 


Price 50 Cents. 


WILLA’S CREAM OF CLEOME 


A perfect massage cream; a soothing emollient for all roughness of the skin. Price 25 and 
50 Cents. 


THE L. E. RUSSELL CoO. 


cer rm Mel 
Ri iit Ae Ait 
Should go 


|The Simplicity of PEARLINE'S way ol| 

| WASHING has brought Millions to use it rl 

Ibe grateful for it—besides PEARLINE washes | 
PRLS pM CROO ROMERO eee Pe 
ET LP Ee 


Send 6 cents for sample of Willa's Yucca Powder, Pink or White. 


P. O. Box 253, DETROIT, MICH, 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.’’ 
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Mother, 


Does your 
baby chafe 
and cry? 


Baby, 
Does Mother 


rub you full 
of powder? 










~Spim Soap 


makes baby’s skin as soft and smooth as silk. It develops the growth 
of baby’s hair. It is far more pleasant, soothing and healing than the so-called baby powders, 
cannot hurt baby because it will not clog the pores. 

Baby powder appears to heal, but its constant use makes roughness and soreness. SPIM 
Soap and SPIM Ointment clear the skin, do not—cannot—clog it. 

Eruptions of any kind never appear on SPIM Soap babies, and yield at once to the treatment 
when caused by powder or cheap alkali soaps so frequently used. American mothers want only 
the best for their children and SPIM Soap is best so far—nothing has equalled it. 


We Will Send You. Free. 


our complete ‘‘ Cheer-up’’ book telling all about Spim Soap and Spim Ointment. If you are unable to obtain Spim Soap 
— or Spim Ointment immediately from your druggist, send us his name and address and we will sell you direct (postage pre- 
paid to any place in the United States or Canada), and for your trouble in sending your money direct to us we will mail 
free our elaborate album of ‘‘ 400 Beautiful Babies.’’ The baby in this advertisement is ‘‘one of the 400.’’ The 
album is mailed free also for one wrapper of eifher Soap or Ointment purchased from your druggist. 


: EE. $500 in Cash Prizes for Beautiful Babies 
SEND FOR ENTRANCE BLANK AND PARTICULARS 
Spim Soap, 25c. Spim Ointment, 50c. 


We Your Money back if dissatisfied for any reason. 
THE SPIM COMPANY, (Chas. B. Knox, Prest.) 49 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 








N almost every pantry there is a package of Gelatine. In eight 
pantries out of ten that Gelatine is mine. The people like 
Knox’s; they know it is pure and the price is right. If you have 
never met, let your grocer give you an introduction to Knox’s 


Gelatine—’twill be a case of love at first taste. 


- 


KNOX’S SPARKLING GELATINE costs 15c., at your grocers (2 for 25c). If you cannot get it from your 
grocer, send me his name and 4c. in stamps and I will send you a copy of my recipe book ‘‘ Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People,” and a sample package of Knox’s gelatine—enough to make a full pint of Jelly. 


A $1,000 Steinway Piano and other choice presents will be given 
FREE for the best recipes sent in this year. Write for particulars. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 49 Knox Avenue, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK 


=~, 
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Used by the Royal Families and 
Smart Hotels Throughout Europe 


EREBOS 
TaBLeE SALT 


NOURISHES 


Contains wheat phosphates re- 
placing the * vital ’? salts lost 
in cooking food, helping brain, 
nerves, teeth and bones. The 
daintiest, driest, whitest salt 
for table and kitchen. 













SEND FOR SAMPLE, ENOUCH FOR THE FAMILY, NAMING YOUR GROCER. 
‘* CEREBOS,”’ 78 Hudson St., New York. 






You Will Be Fast Friends. 


OU know, in the world of all sorts there 

is occasionally an exceptional man of 
such excellent character and of such pleas- 
ing personality that every one likes him. 
You sometimes hear it said of such a man, 
“ He hasn’t an enemy inthe world.” Taking 
this fact as a suggestion, and realizing 
that coffee is the greatest American bever- 
age and that the market is full of all sorts, 
good, bad and indifferent, we started out to 
produce a coffee like the exceptional man, 
a coffee so excellent in quality and of sucha 
flavor that every one must likeit. We have 
succeeded in what we set out to accomplish; 
and the result is 


“WHITE HOUSE” 


With a Flavor All Its Own. 


In one- and two-pound air-tight cans, never 
in bulk, and the price is reasonable. In fact, 
quality and strength considered, it is the 
cheapest coffeeon the market. Best grocers 
sellit. If yotfrs hasn’t it, write us. 







































SEND FOR 
THIS 
BOOK 


IT’S FREE 
FOR THE 
ASKING 


It tells of an experience of over 30 yearsin the 
treatment of Deformities and Paralysis. 

It tells what has been done and what can be 
done in a Sanitarium properly equipped and 
devoted exclusively to the treatment of Club 
Feet, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Hip 
Disease, Crippled and Deformed Joints and 
Limbs, Infantile Paralysis, etc. 

It tells how the above conditions can be 
corrected without surgical operations, plaster 
paris applications or painful treatment of any 
kind. Ask for it. 


THE L. C. McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
3100 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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w jy1 WALL ST- NEWYORK 


Sold only in 5lb. sealed boxes! 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. Every piece 
sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. You will be pleased the moment vou open a box. 


YOU WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHEN YOU HAVE TRIED IT IN YOUR TEA, COFFEE, ETC, 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Remember that each package bears the design of a ‘‘DOMINO’’ MASK, ‘‘ DOMINO”’ STONES and the names of 
the manufacturers (HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, New York). INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 


With the solid comfort of the truly anatomical Ralston Health Shoe is combined 
that exclusiveness of style that carries with it a subtle air of refinement and good 
taste. A man may be otherwise faultlessly attired, yet have the we// groomed effect 
entirely spoiled by a pair of ordinary looking shoes. 


need no breaking in—that with the making, is the 
reason why they always retain their shape perfectly. 


The Secret in the Sole 


The sole of the Ralston Shoe is so fashioned that heel, arch, 
ball and toes rest on a shaped bed (concealed) that conforms to 
nature’s lines and the curves of the normal foot. 

Far more costly in making, but it guarantees instant ease—the 
old shoe”’ feeling with ‘‘new shoe’’ appearance. 
It is the ideal shoe for the cold, wet weather near at hand. 


Send for Our Handsome Catalogue Sowing 20 new styles 


mailed free. Itis unique. It illustrates and explains our aim and 
achievement better than this limited space will permit. We have 
local agents in most all cities and towns. Send 
tor name of nearest dealer. Where there is no 
™ = agent we sell dy mail [only 25c. extra for de- 
Stock No. 79 iy livery] and quenatee, anny a or 
#3 refund your money. Many thousands of pairs 
Corona Colt Blucher. sold this way every season with hardly a com- 
Single Sole. IP {> plaint. If you have shoe troubles, it would 
° seem that you can scarcely afford to slight such 
an offer. Price, in Canada, $5.00. 


as hear much about a Colt Skin es o RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 


Vurs are made of the genuine 
CORONA brand. UNION MADE. 980 Main St., Campello, Mass. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 





LL the world has received en- 
lightenment on the match ques- 
tion since the advent of the Search 
Light Match—the match that is 
made of the best soft cork pine; 
that is 2%4 inches long; that never 
fails to light with the first scratch; 
that burns a full half minute. 


Staci fein 


is not only the most perfect match 
you can buy, but the most eco- 
nomical—fewer used because fewer 
wasted; no imperfect heads or 
sticks. Besides, there is a coupon 
in each box that is worth getting 
and saving, for its educational value 
alone. 


Ask your grocer for the 
Search Light Match 
and sabe the coupons. 


THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 
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is such that it would pay anyone to 
mabe Christmas selections now. 


The 
@ otis" Systen System 
is the one successful System. WHY? 


Because it is Quick, Easy and Confidential 
The distant buyer simply selects a Diamond, Watch or other 
article from our catalogue and before he could hardly expect its arrival 
it is handed to him at his home, place of business, or, if he prefers, at 

his express office, All express charges are paid byus. We assume all 

the expense and risk of submitting our goods for eis and approval, 

knowing that in nine cases out of ten a sale will result. We send out Dia- 

monds and Watches that tell their own story and sell themselves. All we ask 

is the privilege of submitting them to intelligent and impartial people—people who 
can discriminate in qualities, workmanship and prices 


About Paying for Your Selection 


ou pay one-fifth on delivery and keep 


| : The present diamond market 


If what we send meets your entire approval 

the article, sending the balance to us direct (we have no collectors) in eight equal 
monthly payments. These terms make anyone's credit good, for any honest person can 
and will meet these small payments promptly. This system permits us to open an 
account and do business with all classes and conditions of people. The ten-dollar a 


week employe is just as welcome as a customer on our books as is his wealthy employer 
Every Diamond sold by us is accompanied by a signed certificate, guaranteeing its 
quality and value, and we will always accept the Diamond as so much money in 


payment for other goods or a larger Diamond. 
An Invitation 
If you visit the St. Louis Exposition we invite you to visit and inspect our magnificent 
exhibit—the largest and finest display of diamonds and precious stones ever made 
in America, and probably the most interesting and valuable exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. Our diamond cutters at work will gladly and courteously show 
you every process of cleaving, cutting and polishing, from the rough dia- 
monds in the blue earth, as taken from the mines in South Africa, to 
the perfectly cut and polished gems. Do not fail to see it. 


Our Early Fall Catalogue 1s just off the press, and a copy will be sent free for the 
t is the most beautiful and interesting book of the kind published, 


asking. It is th 
and contains a complete history of the Diamond from mine to wearer, 
ae) 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. (is; 
'Dept. L-34 97 t0 98 State St.,CHICAGO, ILL. 


Copyright, 1904, Franklin Advertising Agency 
Chicago. 
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Locomobile 


Gasoline 
ar 


has an enviable reputation for Reliability, A Reputation won by care- 
fulness and carefulness in the selection of material, carefulness in construc- 
tion, testing and finishing. “Easily the best built car in America.” 
2 and 4 Cylinder Cars. Front Vertical Motors only. $2,100 up. 


The LOCOMOBILE CO. of AMERICA, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 










BRANCHES: NEw YorK, Broadway and 76th St.; PHILADELPHIA, 249 North Broad St. ; 
CHICAGO, 1354 Michigan Ave ; BOSTON, 15 Berkeley St. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 



















FRE An interesting ii:ustrated booklet, ‘The Life of the Umbrella,’’ including photo 
‘* First man to carry umbrella’’ will be sent on request. 


The life of an umbrella depends on the 
strength of the framework. No matter if the 
covering is the finest, costliest silk or the stout- 
est cotton, if the ribs are not properly con- 
structed of Best Material, the Seno por- 

Defies the | trayed above may be anticipated. 

Wind and the If you would have an umbrella that will 
Weather stand repeated recoverings, see that your next 
“Only _ framework is a 


STEEL 66 Ly = 2 92 
Frame on the IT UnYf it 


_Market_ It is made of best crucible steel, properly tempered, care- 
lates , Look for the Name fully coated to prevent corrosion. A hardened rod which 
: Tr MU will not bend or break, put together with phosphor bronze 
wire. Automatic bulbrunner. This frame is guaranteed 
and is used by all reputable Umbrella Manufacturers. 
y ” on your next purchase. 

























I have a 
C7. ° 
Jrimpi 


Frame, 










you 







can 






have HK 





one if you fy: 






Write Today on the frame 
For Booklet. 


Look for the trade-mark “ Jey, 


If you are unable to buy one from your dealer, send us his name and we will see you are supplied. Manufactured by 


NEWARK RIVET WORKS, 270 Lafayette Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
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I Can SELLA 


YOUR 


REAL 
ESTAT 


No 
Matter 
Where 
It Is 


If I did not have the ability and facilities 
to sell your property, I certainly could not afford 
to pay for this advertisement. This ‘‘ad.’’ (like 
all my other ads.) is practically sure to place on 
my list a number of new properties, and'I am just as sure to sell these properties and make enough 
money in commissions to pay for the cost of the ‘‘ad.’’ and make a good profit besides. That is why 
I have the largest real estate business in the world to-day. Why not put your property among the 
number that will be “‘ listed ’’ and sold as a result of this ‘‘ad.’’ 


A Specialist in Quick Sales 

I will not only be able to sell it,—sometime—but will be able to sell it quickly. I ama 
specialist in quick sales. 7 have the most complete and up-to-date equipment in the world. T have 
branch offices throughout the country and field force of more than 2500 men finding buyers. 

I do not handle any of the side lines usually carried by the ordinary real estate agent. I do 
not make any money through renting, conveyancing, mortgages, insurance, etc. I mus/se// real 
estate—and lots of it, or go out of busines. I can assure you I am not going out of business. On the 
contrary, I have already sold twice as many properties this year as I did during 1902 and I expect to 
sell several times as many next year. 


Let Me Sell Your Property 


It doesn’t matter whether you have a farm, a home without any land, ora business, it doesn’t 
matter what it is worth or where it is located. If you will send me a brief description of your property, 
including your lowest cash price, I will tell you how and why I can quickly convert it into cash, and 


will give you my complete plan (free) and terms for handling it. 
The information I will give you will be of great value to you even if you should decide not to 


sell. You had better write now, before you forget it. 


If You Want to Buy 


If you want to buy any kind of a farm, home or business in any part of the country, tell me 
your requirements. I will guarantee to fill them promptly and save you some money at the same time. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


Suite 176 North American Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LY 
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MR. HOME BUILDER 


WITH OUR LINE OF 


Hardwood Mantels 


We'll be sure to catch your order when you see our Catalogue 
and compare our prices. The swellest designs you ever saw 


sold to you DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY, saving 
you the dealer's profit of from 35 to 50 per cent. Send 10 cents 
in stamps for our elegant No. 32 Catalogue, showing 80 new 


designs. 


CENTRAL MANTEL CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 


Sold for Cash or on Monthly Payments. 
Money refunded after Six Months’ Trial if 


(Corn Razor Ready for use.) 


STAR SAFETY CORN RAZOR 


Manufactured by Kampfe Bros. (manufacturers of the 
original and only Safety Razor of merit). 


§ ) 
Cla § Ideal BE YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST. 
No skill required in using this corn razor. It is SIMPLE, SAFE 
and SURE, andwill do its work quickly. relieving the sufferer at 


once. The directions which are sent with every Safety Corn Razor 
give clear instructions as to its use. 
66 all 6 Please note illustrations carefully. They will give you some idea 
of this wonderful invention, which will absolutely remove any 
corn, no matter how hard it may be, without cutting the foot, 
Price, $1.50. Full descriptive catalogue mailed on request. 
KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade &treet, New York 
(Note other advertisement of Kampfe Bros.’ STAR 
SAFETY RAZOR in this magazine.) 


is not perfectly satisfactory 
to you. My superior loca- 
tion in Ohio on Lake Erie 
enables me to construct the 
very best Steel Range at 
the lowest possible price. 
Coal, Iron, Steel and other 
Steel Range materials are 
cheapest here. Freights 
are low and Labor is the 
Large complete factory with the best facilities,run by men who 


have had 20 years’ experi- 
ence, insures you getting 
the “top notch” in a Stee! 
Range at a positive saving 
of $10 to $20. 

Freight paid east of the 
Mississippi and north of the 
Tennessee line. 


SENT FREE 


My complete catalogue of 
all sizes and styles, with or 
without reservoir, for city, 
town, or country use, with 
book describing the good and 
bad points of aSteel Range, 
which you should see whether 
you buy of me or not. 


Chester D. Clapp, 


, F.0.B 
VLD. 
Price $ 19.90 Factory 
48 in, long,32 in. deep,51 in.high. 
White oak, finished golden. Has 
Za built-up writing bed and panels, 
moulded stiles, framed extension 
Slides. All side drawers have 
movable partitions, and are 
locked, including center drawer, 
by closing curtain In top, four 
oak-front file boxes; one letter 
file; 2 card-index drawers; private 
compartinent with door and lock; 
blotter racks, pen racks, small 
drawer, bracket drawers, book 
stalls, etc,,as shown. The depth 
of this desk (32 inches), and the 
case’s being well up from bed. makes it with all its conveniences a 
MOST PRACTICAL DESK. Sent anywhere on approval. 
Send for 100-pnge Catalogue Desks, Chairs, Files, ete. Also ask for 


large Catalogue Library and House Furniture and get Factory Prices. 
We Make School and Church Furniture 


Assembly and Opera Chairs. 
Agents and dealers wanted everywhere. E, E. Stafford, Mfz. Co., (Chicago 


EST LIGHT 


The ‘Best’? Light not only in name, but in character. It 
makes and burns its own gas—produces a more brilliant and 
powerful light than electricity or acetylene. Capacity, 100 
candle power. Portable and cheap. 


Absolutely no DIRT, CREASE or ODOR. 


. : Made in over 100 styles—every one warranted. 
i" ‘ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
[= “i THE BEST LICHT COMPANY, 


PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN 
611 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 


Owners of Original Patests. S2GE. Sth STREET, CANTON, OHIO. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The **Garland”’ is pre-eminent in every point of material, workman- 


ship, strength, beauty, service, convenience, economy of fuel. 
Sold by first class dealers everywhere. 


quality, and that the best. 


But one 


The ‘*Garland’’ Gas Range Has No Equal. 


Marfufactured only by The Michigan Stove Company 


Detroit Chicago 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 
Send seven 2-cent stamps for pack of beautiful bridge-whist *@arland” Playing Cards. 






Fits any Stove or Furnace. 
Write for booklet on heating homes, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 





Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 


asy to get at everything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packingand saeente, Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hand-riveted ; 
strongest trunk made. In small 
i} room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination. 

2c. stamp for Catalog. 

¥, ASTALLMAN, 47 W. Spring St, Columbus, 0, 

















“$40.00 A WEEK. 


Reliable man or woman each 
mete - manager to exhibit, 
ake orders, appoint agents 
for Harrison Valveless Oil- 
Gas Stoves. Wonderful in- 
vention — beats others — Auto- 
matically generates fuel gas 

9 from kerosene—Mintiature gas 
works—Absolutely safe—Enormous demand—Splendid ae 
summer cooking—Delight customers—Cheap, clean, safe 
fuel. Gasoline is dangerous. Catalogue Free. Write today. 
WORLD MFG. ©O., 5687 World B’ld’g., Cincinnati, O 





Write for new booklet, 8 Offer this month. Our new 
th Cabinew, finess produced. 








‘ . Quaker Folding Vapor 
Everybody delighted. Enjoy at home for 3c cach all 
/] the marvelous elesnsing, invigorating, ourative effects 
jy, Of the famens Turkish Baths. Opensthe 6, 
skin pores, purifies the entire system. Beats Hot 
ee eee oe. Gaves von Oured 
thousani Nature’s drugless remedy for edids, grip, 
aches, blood snd skin disemes, 
eo diseases and ilbs. 





rheumetism, 
Kidney trouble, chi 
Guaranteed, Sent on 80 day# triql, 100,80 to 
¥: I $300.00 a monte. salesmen, miauagers, general agents, 
! 106 per cogs profit. Address, 

WORLD MANUFACTURING CO.,"82 Worto Buroino, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


When you write, please mention ‘' The Cosmopolitan.” 
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@ SAVE '% youre FUEL 


a4 By using the ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Price from $2.00 to $12.00 


23 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW INVENTION. 











Travel with 
A 






Trunk and Dresser 
Combined. 


Maker of Celebrated 
STANLEY TRUNKS 
Everything is in easy 
reach. No Rummaging. 
Smooth, sliding drawers. 
Bottom as accessible as 
the top. No heavy trays 
to lift, the finest and most convenient trunk made. Cests 
no more than others. 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
“On Approval” 

UDatil traveler learns the true value of these mod- 
ern rw convenient trunks—we will sell them “ direct from 
factory” at factory prices giving all, the privilege of re- 
turning aay trunk if not thoro leased aad sasistied 
after making examination. We every style of med- 
ern Wardrobe Trunks, 

A Free Beokt A comprohenat bookket showing large 
views of this trunk (open an lege end many other 
styles, sent free. Aak for catalog AUD), 

THE HOMER YOUNG 00., Led. Toledo, Ghia. 
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* FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0. 


OF .. NEw .. YORK. 


1876 1904 
Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


IDELITY BONDS . . . A 
2 EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY — - * $6,397,004.50 




















_§ 7 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT . Losses Paid - -  18,696,401.43 
HEALTH. . ... . - Our advertisements are brief. 


STEAM BOILER... . There is FORCE as well as WIT in brevity. 
PLATE GLASS... . The point is simply that we grant always 
BURGLARY . . . « 4 « 
Ee OWNERS “6. 910 

He Mo INSURANCE THAT INSURES 





DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, 


ALEXANDER E.ORR, JOHN L. RIKER 
WM. P. DIXON, W. G. LOW, / \ is 
is ee ' DIRECTORS: HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 


A.B. HULL, WM. J. MATHESON, ANTON A, RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 
















GEO. F. SEWARD, President. HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Vice-President-Secretary. FRANK E, LAW, Second Assistant Secretary. 
EDWARD C. LUNT, Third Assistant Secretary, 

















THE ‘WORLD’ Ss HEADQUARTERS FOR 


THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


WRITE us today and we will explain fully how Electric Novelties and Supplies 


: : , ; 
we can start you in the Mail Order Business IF IT’S ELECTRIC WE HAVE IT 
We have already started hundreds toward success. The Mail Order WE UNDERSELL ALL 

Business is dignified, clean and profitable. If you consider a moment R 
you will recall the names of dozens of men who have built large fortunes Fan Motor and Battery, @2 to #15.00 
out of the Mail Order Business. They began small with only ordinary Battery Table Lamp . . 8.00 
ability—but they worked. They planned. Youcandothesame. You Battery Hanging Lamp ‘ 10.00 
will not have to give up your present work. Whether employed or not = elephone, complete ° 2.50, 5.95 
you can begintoday. Co-operate with us and we will place youin touch trie Door Bells 1.00 
with the leading manufacturers of the country through our marvelous = lectric Carriage Lamps ” 5.00 
“* Co-operative Service of Manufacturers and Mail Order Firms.’’ All HyleTure-dewnLamps .  .60 
that a man or woman needs to succeed in the Mail Order Business is a *8.00 Medical Batt ro : 8.95 
fair amount of common sense, good judgment and capacity for hard - ecien i t ad es : er a4 
work. Ifyou have a reasonable amount of working capital and want #12.00 Belt, with Suspensory — 2.50 
to enter this business on a high grade, straight forward basis, write us Telegraph Outfits . . - 2.00 
immediately. First ask for full particulars. This is free. Get our Battery Motors. 1. 00 to 12.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights 2.00 to8.50 
Electric Railway ° ° 8.25 


























































booklet, catia’ for 4cinstamps. But write today without fail. 
A valuable Desk Book of methods and mediums for advertisers desir- 
ing to place goods on the mail order market, mailed for 6cin stamps. 
KANE-FRANKLIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Writing, Illustrating and Placing of Advertising 
SUITE 45, 84 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 










Pocket Flash Lights . . . 1.25 
$3 Electric Hand Lantern Necktie Lights ° ‘ 1.00 


Send for free book. Agents wanted. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





START IN FOR YOURSELF AND MAKE MONEY 


Don’t spend the best days of your life working for others. We 

OWN teach you the business by mail; appoint you our special represen- 
BOSS tative ; furnish you the largest list of choice salable property in your 
section ; help you secure customers; co-operate with and assist you 


== to earn from $3,000 to $5,000 annually. 

One of our re pre sentatives says: “You actually force me to make money. 
Ancther says: ‘ I would now be wealthy if I aad only started with you five years 
ago.”” Many others make similar statements. 

Write for full particulars and FREE BOOKLET. It will interest you. 


H. W. CROSS & CO., 910 TACOMA BLDG., CHICAGO. 
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The Requirements a 
VUE ram LT Le 


Right underwear should 
keep in the body heat — 
that is the rational way of 
keeping warm, Piling on 
weight to exclude the cold 
is irrational—and uncom- 





Right underwear should 
absorb perspiration, Chills 
taken after exercise, or 
due to sudden changes of 
temperature, are a prolific 
source of disease. Gar- 


tight uncerwear should 

| ie ap free passage of 

resh airto the pores. They 

cannot breathe through 

> tight woven cotton or mat- 
a tedwool. Rightunderwear 


fortable, Thatis why right ments absorb perspiration should have pores that will 
underwear must be of wool best when they are of loose keep open as long as the 
—it retains heat best, weave—and fleece lined. garment lasts. 
EVELT, “ WRIGHT % 
: UNDERWEAR 


is the only underwear that fulfills a/Z7 these conditions. The secret is in its wonderful loop-fleece con- 
struction, which is fully explained in our booklet * Dressing for Health," sent free on request. Dcaiers 
sell Wright’s Health Underwear at the same price as ordinary kinds. 


WRICHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 75 Franklin St., New York. 
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This Dress 
for $1.50, 


Ages 2 and 3 years. 
Fine lawn, box plaite front 
and back, two rows of in- 
sertion. It is only one of 
many styles, fully de- 


No misleading fancy names are on scribed and _ illustrated 
Root’s Tivoli Gtandacd Underwear. in our elaborate 


Root's “‘Camelthair,”’ ‘‘Natural Undyed 

Wool,”’ ‘‘Lambs-wool,"’ *‘Marino,” etc., ¢ l e 
are all just what they are called. Strict- ata ogu 

ly true to label, noble in quality, modest which contains every- 
in price. For over halfa century grow- thing for the entire 
ing in favor. Sold by leading dealers # 


in all chief cities. If not by yours, 
write to Boys, Girls, 


Root’s Underwear aunnne 


4 Geéene St. Sent for 4 cts. postage. 


New York We have no branch stores—no agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. 


Address Dept. 4 


60-62 W. 23d St., NEW YORK 


When you write, v.case mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ditionof body. At the end of five 
weeks you are toreport to me and 
I will send further treatment if 
necessary. 

When you have reduced your 
flesh to the desired weight, you can 
retainit. You will not become 
stout again. Your face and fig- 
ure will be well shaped, your skin 
will be clear and handsome, you 
will feel years younger. Ailments 
of the heart and other vital organs 
will be cured. Double chin 
heavy abdomen, flabby cheeks and 
other disagreeable evidences of 
obesity are remedied speedily. All 
patients receive my personal at- 
tention, whether being treated by 
mail or in person. All corre- 
spondence answered by me per- 
sonally. Treatment for either sex. 
Distance makes no difference. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


I know you want to reduce your 
weight, but probably you think 

it impossible or are afraid 
the remedy is worse than the dis- 
ease. 

Now, let me tell you that not only 
can the obesity be reduced in a 
short time, but your face, form and 
complexion will be improved, and 
in health you will be wonderfully 
benefited. I am a regular prac- 
ticing physician, having made 
a specialty of this subject. Here 
is what I will do for you: First, I 
send you a blank to fill out ; when 
it comes, I forward a five weeks’ 
treatment. 

You make noradical change in 
your food, but eat as much or as 
often as you please. No bandages 
or tight lacing. No harmful 
drugs nor sickening pills. My 


treatment is given successfully by 
mail, in your own home. You Send for my new book on ** Obes 


will lose from 3 to 5 pounds q sity; Its Cause and Cure :’’—it 
weekly, according to age and con- will convince you. Address 


HENRY Cc. BRADFORD, M. D., 24 eS Serer No Fork 








































SHELDON METHOD OF TREATING 


SPINAL CURVATURE 


If you are suffering from any form of spinal trouble you can be relieved 
in your own home without pain or discomfort. A wonderful anatomical appli- 
ance has been invented by a man who cured himself of spinal curvature. Its 
results are marvelous. It is nature’s own method. The scientific and medical 
world is amazed at the work being effected. Noted physicians in prominent 
medical institutions and in private practise are endorsing it. The Sheldon 
Method relieves the pressure at the affected parts of the sping the whole 
spine is invigorated and strengthened, all soreness is taken out & the back, 
the cartilage between the vertebrae is made to expand, the contracted muscles 
are relaxed and thespine is strengthened. There is a bright hope for you, no 
matter how long you ee suffered. We have strong iceman from every 
State inthe Union. The appliances are being sent all over the world, Each 
one is made to order from individual measurements and fits perfectly. There 
is positively no inconveniencein wearing. We guarantee satisfaction, 
or refund your money at the end ofthirty days’ trial. Write 
for our new book giving full information and references. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 206 Tenth St., Jamestown, N.Y. 





Duplicate “‘It’’ arevolution in card games 
Only social game for the conscientious scientific player 


Endorsed by all best people. Fairas checkers. Duplicate 
“It” is “It” played with 2 packs of** It” cards and Duplicate 
Case which lets each player (finally) play with same cardsand' 


WED 1 | it ENGRAVED IN PROPER FORM ANDSTYLE. Write for Our Samples and Prices 
JOHN B. WIGGINS CO., 141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 





troduce,weoffer aspecial pack for3players _be FIRST witha 
with extra cards so 3 to6can play" Ny ” and “‘It” Progressive It Club 
3 -$2 value) for 60c prepaid. Allabout games Nixand Itin our ad. Big social success 
lastissue. Home Amusements Co., Suite 6, 233 Warren Ave.,Chicago. Too miss 


pgntuat same cards—gives each Same chance, If you entertain, 
To ith 
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BOYS’ 


Names Wanted. \ 


The STAR MONTHLY i 

wants names and addresses of or 

bright boys between 12 and 20 

years of age. We want to get 

them interested in our beauti- 

ful illustrated magazine of 

boys’ stories, which hasa circu- 

lation of 150,000 copies monthly. 

ltis 10yearsold. Itisthe boy’s ~ a 
companion ; it plays baseball and football with him. It 


COSMOPC __iTAN. 





coasts, skates, swims, camps, hunts and fishes with him. 
It goes to school or to work with him. It chats with bim 
about his future, his ambition to get oninthe world. It 
teaches him how to build his head, heart and body. It has 
departments on athletics, carpentry, games, puzzles, am- 






@eSTAR: 


ateurjournalism, mechan- 
ics, photography, coin, 
stamp and curio collect- 
ing; prize awards in each 
department. It never has 
less than 32 large pages, 
profusely illustrated, and 
printed on fine polished 
book paper. It contains 
fine stories and handsome 
illustrations and each 
month awards a large 
number of valuable prizes 
to subscribers. 


Send us plainly written 
names and addresses of 12 
boys you know and enclose 
12 two-cent stamps or a 
silver quarter and we will 
enter YOU as a sub- 
scriber for one year. 


e 
Tingle Sponge 
A genuine Kleanwell Sponge in new form. 
Made with reversible strap affording firm 
grip. Fits the hand perfectly. Has all the 
virtues of the popular 


wit! some 
advantages pecu- 
liar to itself. For a brisk rub- 
down, or as a complexion beautifier 
—unapproachable. Try it. 
., Lwo sizes, Be. and $1.00. At all dealers, or by mail. 
Kleanwell ” is stamped on every strap. 
ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole U. 8. Agents, 




















Dept. 10, Oak Park, Ills. 





————= 


A MANAGER WANTED 


A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 
We want a bright business man or woman to take the manage- 
ment of a branch of our Newspaper Subscription Agency. We 
| ay salary and commission on all orders. Many have made 
| andsome fortunes out of the Newspaper and Magazine Sub- 
















| 84 and 86 Chambers St., New York. 


scription business. You can do the same. 
Write To-day for Particulars. 

We have a valuable business established in every county through- 

out every State. This business will be turned over to our man- 

ager. A big return the year around. Territory reserved by 
| contract. Think of the many people in your town and county 

taking papers and magazines by mail. This business would 

mean a handsome profit to you. You can become independent. 

Act quickly. Territory closing fast. Write us to-day. We will 

tell you all about our plan and give you references. You can 

begin work at once. - 

GRUMIAUX NEWS AND SUBSCRIPTION CO., 

Incorporated. Capital Stock, $200,000. 
Dept. A-3, LE ROY, N. Y. 






Everybody knows Corticelli is the best silk for 
sewing or embroidery. As it costs no more than 
poor silk, how foolish it is for anyone not to ask the 
clerk especially for Corticelli! If one store does 
not keep it, go somewhere else. 
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Chocolates 
Confections 


Sold where they sell the best. 














VW, a Instantaneous 
Veil irearris, Chocolate 

gives pleasure to the palate—distinction to any meal. Made instantly with boiling milk 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 






When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
y 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
































“Out of Whack” 


From Pain, Fatigue, 


‘‘Blues’’? Brain Fag, 
‘‘Common IIls of Life?”’ 


(POWDERS) 


Give Sure and Permanent Benefit 
No Alcoholic No Narcotic » No Drug Effect. 
Full composition of Orangeine published in every package. 


Promptly and accurately reach Co_ps, HEADACHE, “GrIP,”’ 
‘ 
INDIGESTION, NEURALGIA, DyspEpsIA and “‘Every Day IIls.” 


Assures your best effort for your duties and engagements. 


NOTE-—Orangeine is now sold by all progressive druggists in 10c packages (2 powders); 25c (6 powders); 
50c (15 powders); ‘Family Package” $1.00 contains 35 powders—or mailed anywhere by 
The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 








A Perfect Complexion Beautifier 


4. and Remover of Wrinkles 
Will Develop or Reduce. 


Dr. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ 
__ THE ONLY 
Electric Massage Roller 


(Patented United States, Europe, Canada.) 

“A new beautifier which is warranted to 

produce a perfect complexion, removing 
wrinkles and al/ facial blemishes. Will de- 
“ velopor reduce, as desired. A very pretty ad- 
be . dition to the toilet-table."—Chicago Tribune. 
Trade Mark Registered. ** This delicate Electric Beautifier removes all 
facial blemishes. Itis the only positive remover of wrinkles and crow’s-feet. 
It never fails to perform all that is expected.""—Chicago 7imes-Heraild. 

“ Atonestroketheart ofacquiring beauty has become simplified. Any woman 
may achieve beauty at home and unaided. She will discharge the army of 
beautifiers she employs to exercise their arts upon her,and buy an Electric 
Massage Roller. The Roller will do the rest.""—W. ¥. World. 

FOR MASSAGE and CURATIVE PURPOSES 

An Electric Koller in all the term implies. (Rollers magnetized or 
attached to batteries are not Electrie Rollers.) The invention 
of a physician and electrician known throughout this country and Europe. 
A most perfect complexion beautifier. Will remove wrinkles, ‘‘crow-feet”’ 
(premature or from age), and all facial blemishes—POSITIVE. Whenever 
electricity is to be used for massaging or curative purposes, it has no 
equal. No charging. Will last forever. Always ready for use on ALL 


PARTS OF THE BODY, for all diseases. For Rheumatism, Neuralgia, GALLANT BUT T00 SHORT 
Nervous and Circulatory Diseases, a specific. The professional standings 5 bd 








of the inventor, withthe approval of this country and Europe, is a perfect 7 aD NY . Y., isthe owner 
guarantee. PR ICE: GOLD, $4.00; SILVER, $3.00 each. Mail, or of aul Che en i eee three 
— cHE : NLS RLECTRIO MADS Saal RoLtnn. inches to his stature. It is called the “ Cartilage pee 
, OS ee dine e aoe emis : because it is based upon a scientific and hysiological 

In guaranteed in every way. method of expanding the cartilage. THE CART LAGE SYST ; 

ye notonly increases the height, but itsusemeans betterhealth, 










more nerve force, increased bodily development and longer 
life. Its use necessitates no drugs, no internal treating, no 
operation, no hard work, no big expense. Your height can 
be increased, no matter what your age or sex may be, and 
this can be done at home without the knowledge of others. 

; This newand original methodof increasingone’sheight has 
“Can take a pounda day offa patient, or put it on. Other systems may receivedtheenthusiasticendorsementof physicians andin- 
temporarily alleviate, but this is sure and Jermanent.”” —N. ¥. Sun, Aug.1891. structors in physical culture. If you would like to add to 





pyright. 


Co 


a 2 abl 





No Dieting. No Hard Work. your stature, so as to be able to see in a crowd, walk with- 

DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE out embarrassment with those who are tall, and enjoy the 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. other advantages of proper height, you should write at once 
Purely Vegetable. Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE, Your reduction for a copy of our free booklet, “ How To Grow Tall. t 
is assured—reduce to stay. One month's treatment, $5.00, Mail or office, tells you how to accomplish these results quickly, surely 







anc permanently. Write to-day. . 
THE CARTILAGE COMPANY, 74 M, Unity Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





1370 Broadway, New York. REDUOTION GUARANTEED. 

“The cure is positive and permanent."—W. Y. Hera/d, July 9, 1893. 

** On obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.""—M. ¥. Press, 1899. 
Beware of Imitators and Fraudulent Rollers. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 











| (DON’T 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


< a 
For years it has been the life 


triumphs through merit. 
guard of avastnumber, It is the embodiment of the 


highest law known to human science. In it is concen- 
trated the experience of the greatest scientist of the age. A Jabor of love for humanity. 
No agency for health has so many faithful friends—none other deserves so -nany. 
Oxydonor instils new iife into the system; regenerates, reinvigorates, vitalizes every 
organ into the proper discharge of the functions for which Nature intended them. Its use brings 
vigorous health with all the physical activity that makes life worth living. 
Hlon. Henry Riekel, Cedar Rapids, la_, writes: “ I have used Oxydonor for disordered circula- 
tion and Nervous Prostration, and these difficulties have passed away, and 1 have had better health 
than at any time since I left the army in 1864. 1 attribute my improved condition to the use of 


Oxydonor.” . Instructive books mailed free upon request. 


Avoid fraudulent imitations. OXYDONOR is the original and only genuine, made by the 


discoverer and inventor, Dr. Hercules Sanche. . 
The name * Dr. H. Sanche & Co.” is stamped in the metal of every genuine instrument. 


DR. H. SANCHE £00. G1 Fifth 8t., Detroit, Mich.) 


261 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. ¥.> U. 8. A. 
67 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. \ 
2268 St. Catherine St., Montreal, Canada. 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
by Absorption 


Magic Foot Drafts Draw Impurities From 
the Blood Through the Foot Pores, 
Removing Cause of Pain. 


A DOLLAR PAIR’ FREE 
On Approval if You Write at Once. 


Don’t suffer needlessly. Magic Foot Drafts cure such 
a large percentage of cases that the makers have decided 
to send them free on approval to every sufferer they can 
hear of. Send us your name to-day. Return mail will 
bring you a pair of the celebrated Drafts (the genuine), 
which have already cured so many cases considered in- 
curable. If you are satisfied with the benefit received, 
send us one dollar. If not, send nothing. You decide. 


TRADE MARK A 
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SHOUT! 
“The Morley” 


makes low sounds and whispers plainly 
heard. A miniature Telephone for the Ear 
-invisible, easily adjusted, and entirely 
comfortable. Over fifty thousand sold, 
giving instant relief from deafness and 
head noises. No case of deafness that 
cannot be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


The Morley Company, Dept. 80, 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. 


FREE HAIR 
CROWER. 


lj] A trial package of a new and won- 














vince people it actually grows hair, 
stops hair falling out, removes dan 
: ‘ - druff - 7 gore ing luxuriant 

— growth to s ining sca ps, eyebrows 
Benge pelle wong Reltver and eyelashes. Send your name and 
President both cured of Bald- 24dress to the Altenheim Medical 
ness by the Wonderful Fuso Dispensary, 2019 Foso Bldg., Cincin- 
Treatment, nati, Ohio, for a free trial package, 
enclosing a 2c. stamp to cover postage. Write to-day. 








10-ACRE ORANGE GROVE Pays 


A 
CUB $8,000_or more yearly. A permanent, 
a 





safe and sure income for life. The 
owner is the happiest_and most inde- 








pendent on earth. We will sellon new Cuba R.R. 
10 ACRES RICHEST ORANGE LAND |... $5(), 


0 months’ time. No taxes. No interest.) 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles of the feet 
because both the circulatory and the nervous systems are 
most easily reached there, but they cure Rheumatism to 
stay cured in every part of the body by removing the 








Only 8 miles from Nipe, finest harbor in Cuba. Nearest eastern 
markets. Real estate in Cuba is bound to increase 600 per 
ce nt. in5years. Booklet free. 
CHAS. H. HOWARD, Home B: 





cause from the system. Our new illustrated book on 
rheumatism is sent free with the Drafts. Magic Foot Draft 
Co., 1083 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. Write to-day. 







Agent wanted. 
nk Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 


| 
derful remedy mailed free to con- 












ASTHMA 


and HAY FEVER 

Our Constitutional Treatment promptly relieves attacks. Then it gradually, but 
permanently, eradicates the sources of Asthma and Hay Fever sothoroughly that 
they nevercome back. Afterwards no medicines or change of climate: re needed. 


The disease is cured to stay cured onceand forall. Appetite, digestion, blood, and |] S i A \ 

the whole system are greatly improved; natural all-night sleep is induced ; confi- | 

deuce and cheerfulness are gained ; andstrength for working, enduring exposure |] C U R E D 
| 
ai 


and enjoying life is restored. You no longer fear any return of attacks. Season 
Valuable Book C 


after season passes without relapse. You know from experience that you are ac- 










Dr. Hayes’ Constitutional 
Treatment is known all over 
the world. 


CURED 













tually cured to stay cured. Undeniable proof of these facts will be furnished gladly. 
We have treated over 58,000 cases. Ourcured patients are inallcountries. We earn- 
estly invite your complete investigation of our methods of treatment. Estab. 1883, 
Write for Book ©, which explains the only principles upon 
which Asthma and Hay Fever have ever been cured to stay cured, 


HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, 
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When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 
















THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





CATARACTS CURED 


WITHOUT THE KNIFE 
Mrs. Gertrude Bannon, 4292 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, was slowly, but 
certainly, growing blind, the result of Cataracts, but refused to allow her eyes 


butchered. She was cured at her own home without an operation. 


Madison 


The 


Absorption Method 


will do the same for you if your eyes are affected with any trouble whatever, 
If you see spots or strings, beware of delay, for delay means blindness, 
Cross eyes straightened without the knife by a new method which never fails, 


Write for my latest book onthe eye which will be sent FREE. A postal willdo—write today, 


P. C. MADISON, M. D., Suite 201, 80 Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 


BIG BRASS BAND OFFER. “CKue APPLE 





<> We sell the celebrated IMPERIAL, DUPONT and 
MARCEAU Band Instruments at about = 
one-half the prices others es) 
ask forthe same high tA 

grade goods. For our Free Band 
Instrument Catalogue, also our Free 
Booklet, entitied,“‘How to Buy Band 
Instruments,” for large illustrations 
and complete descriptions of our three 
large lines of brass instruments,also every- 
thing in Drums, Clarionets, Flutes, Saxophones, etc., etc., 

















for the free catalogues, our guarantee and refund proposition, for 


the most liberal band instrument offer ever heardof,forthe new 


method of selling instruments fully explained, for something new 


and immensely interesting to every bandman, cut this ad out and 
uswass, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
Write for names of hundreds of delighted customers. w 
Make $80 to $50 weekly. Do business at home or 


traveling, all or spare time, selling Gray outfits and 
doin panne gold, silver, nickle an 










a 





meta! Bens on Watches, Jewelry, Table- 4 ae 
ware, Bicycles, ail metal goods, Heavy iy 
late No experience, quickly learned. & S 


premoes_Somand. No toys or a Outfits —— 
all sizes. Everything guaranteed. t tart ‘ 
We teach you FREE Write today. Address, — 





H. GRAY & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
We Teach You by Mail 
RN EET AEC hE RE TI a TT 
There is no profession open 

to women that offers so 

many opportunities, both 

- for doing good and earning 

money, as that of nursing. The work is elevating and enjoyable.. 

Our graduates earning from $15 to $30 per week. Write for free booklet, 
describing five different courses, including Special Course for Mothers. 
Chieago Correspondence School of Nursing, 814. 46 Van Buren St., Chieago. 
Fortunes in this plant. 
Easily grown. Roots and 
seeds for sale. Room in 
your garden. Plant in fall. 
Booklet and Magazine, 4c. 


OZARK GINSENG CO., 511 MAIN ST., JOPLIN, MO. 


>HOTO BROOCHES 10c. 


Send us any photograph you want copied,and 
we willreturn it unharmed with an exact copy 
on one of these pretty rimless, pin-back brooch- 
mountings for only 10 ets. All our Photo-Minia- 
tures are exact and perfect reproductions. 
We send this 25e. sample for only 20 ets. to 
introduce goods, and send Free large iilustrated 
price-list of photo-miniatures, jewelry, novelties. 
They are beauties. Agents want-d. 


CORONA MFG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, Mass. 


Pl Laugh and Grow Fat 
a $9 Great fun first evening to the 











novice-old player-everyone 
Full of unique combinations 
Brand new game-totally different plan-free from 
allobjections to other cards. You practically choose 
our own playing hand. Chance dont choose it for you. 
aber keen observation-correct inference- judgment. 
Has real educational value for young people. isn’t it time 
those whodontuseregularcardshad a gameworth playing! 
London Lancet says: A hearty laugh lengthens 


“ ms 
® novel features-price,50¢. Every gamesold sells more, 


For Gas Engines, Launches, 


Automobiles, etc. AUTOMATIC 


No more belt, battery, commutator troubles. x PS 
Dirt and water proof. Easily attached, x 
















increases power and speed, Send 
for full particulars on our storage 
batteries, spark coils, timing devices 
spark plugs and all kinds of ignition 
apparatus, 

THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
138 Reibo'd Bidg., Oayton, Ohio. ; 





Spanner 











a“ ) Send only a lock of your hair and we will 
your switch free, Extra shades a little more. 


mail a 2 oz. 22-in. fine human hair switch 
Send sample for estimate. Enclose 6c. postage. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH ; F & E E 
to match. If of extraordinary value, remit 
Mrs. Ayer's Hair Emporium 


ON EASY CONDITIONS. 
$1.50 in 10 days or secure § orders and get 
801 Quincy St., Chicago, Ll 









$25,000 made from one-half acre. 
Easily grown throughout the U. 8. 


and Canada Room in your garden 

to grow thousands of dollars’ 

worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 
Send 4c for postage and get our booklet A-Z, telling all 
about it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo, 


DEAFNESS cuRED 


removed. Therefore Ear Drums and 
other artificial aids never cure. 9% per cent. of all cases 
of Deafness is caused from Catarrh, and as Catarrh cannot 
exist under the use of **Actina,’”’ nobody need be Deaf where the 
Actina Pocket Battery is obtainable. Are you seeking a cure? 
Then investigate ‘‘Actina.” Write today for a valuable book 
—Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary of Disease, Free. 


New York & London Electric Ass’n.» Dept. 8D, Kansas City, Mo. 














‘T# E Cosmopouiran wishes to secure a representative in each 
county to do subscription work. Avy one devoting a 
reasonable amount of time to the work each week can earn 
enough to warrant permanent application to it. Experience not 
necessary, as THE CosMopo.iTAN has prepared full instructions 


for those who wish to take up the work. 

This business will soon pay an energetic person better wages 
than can be earned at many lines of trade that take years to 
master. When making appiication give references and previous 


occupation. 
Address Subscription Department 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
IRVINGTON-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Jonah will lengthen your life SOcworth Nota dull 


Try it--if you dont think so, money back--that’s all. 
Best game for any number. Only good game for 2. 
**Stocks,’’ Jolliest Stock Exchange Game. 
Different from other stock exchange games-better- 





Toget moreto buy NOW we ve devised a 9 
$y pack withextra cardsso2to6 can play You can t 
?) Stocks and 2 to ScanplayJonah- byy more 


{7 veal $1 value for50c. Sample cards free 
Jonah GameWorks,62 Robey St. Chicago funfor 50c 
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A Beautiful, Slender 
and Symmetrical Form 


can be easily and quickly secured by our new system. 
Difficult breathing, shortness of breath, asthma, etc., are 
quickly cured; worn 
out and useless accu- 
mulated tissues and de- 
posits removed and a 
slender, perfect figure 
is the result. The 
system increases the 
strength and vitality, 
cures Heart Disease, 
Rheumatism and Dys- 
pepsia, and improves 
the complexion. This 
treatment is purely 
vegetable and no 
nauseating drugs are 
used. Your figure will 
soon attain its proper 
proportion, and such 
conditions as double 
chin, flabby cheeks, 
heavy abdomen, etc., are speedily removed and sym- 
metry of form and normal bodily weight, strength and 
vitality are quickly attained. This system is good for 
both sexes. We will mail literature and a sample treat- 
ment in a sealed package to any address. It costs you 
nothing, try it. Address Hall Chemical Co., 
286 Hall Building St. Louis, Mo. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








ECZEMA 


sufferers, read what 


fiydrozone 


and GLYCOZONE have done fora 
celebrated journalist in one week. 


Prof. Charles Marchand. 


Dear Sir: One week's treatment with your Hydro- 
zone and Glycozone not only relieved but absolutely 
rooted out a condition of eczema that has worried and 
perplexed me for the past ten years. Yours very truly, 

Joseph Howard, Jr., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Free trial bottles of Hydrozone and 
Glycozone sent on receipt of 35c. to pay 
express charges. These preparations are 
harmless, yet powerful germicides, used by 
leading physicians. Sold by best druggists. 


57-A Prince Street, New York. 


Send for booklet how to prevent and 
cure disease. 

















are 
perfect 
in their 
action on 
the Hair 
and Scalp. 
Dandruff and 
Microbes cannot 
exist where they 
are used, 
They make and keep 
the Hair abundant, 
soft and lustrous. 


Ask Your Dealer 


about it, and remember 


Its the Hair- not the Hat 


That makes a woman attractive 





When you write, please mention 





A Postal Gets This Book 
I Will Cure You of Blindness 


INETY-FIVE per cent. of the thousands of people I have 
tre vated and cured of blindness have been what is known 
as “ chronic cases. 

They sought my aid as a last resort afte or they had been 
butchered and blinded by the surgeon’s knife, and a cure 
rendered almost impossible. 

HAVE cured my patients in their homes, using mild medi- 
cines that could not possibly injure, and which a child 
might safely apply. 

I have cured them when they were ent ire sly hopeless, because 
they had been given up as “ incurable ” by others. 

Y book contains the results of my years of study. It 
illustrates, describes and gives valuable advice about 
various eye diseases. 

You have nothing to Jose and much to gain by writing me. I 

will not charge you one penny for my book or advice. 

Dear Doctor Oneal:—I have suffered for years with inflamed Eyes, 
Cataract and Film. I concluded to try your treatment, which I 
did for two months. Iam glad to say I feel no pain at all now and 
my eyes are sound and well. Very truly, 

Navasota, Texas, Mrs. Annie R. Foster. 


OREN ONEAL, M. D. 


Suite 511, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
































*““The Cosmopolitan.’’ 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


- $55.00 Bathroom Combination. 


Latest design, finest nickel trimmings, best appliances. 


thea Rae er ae hao 


BATH TUB—white porcelain enameled, heavy roll rim, seamless cast iron. 
LAVATORY-~— genuine ‘‘Italian’’ marble countersunk slab and back, patent porcelain bowl. 
CLOSET—Syphon wash down vitreous porcelain bowl, perfect working, best wood work. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Any ordinary mechanic can do the work. We furnish working plans 


on application. Ask for Booklet F-472, tells all about Plumbing and Heating Apparatus. 


CHICAGO HOUSE W. COMPANY, 
W 35th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISE CAN NOW BE 
OBTAINED AUTOMATICALLY 


by use of the AUTO PHYSICAL TRAINER. Simply 
wear it. It will give you power, energy, vitality, organic 
strength, as well as physical strength. It develops the 
functions of the heart, the lungs, the stomach, and the 
digestive organs. It will strengthen and electrify every 
enter and muscle in the body, so that physical 
work is a pleasure and brain work a luxury ; and it will 
accomplish these startling results without any effort 
our part. Simply wear it. If you will stop tocon- 
r this one moment, you will quickly realize that 
is one of the most remarkable and far-reaching 
ies ever made for the benefit of those who wish 
to pos ; health and strength. Most every one knows 
how much better they feel if they exercise, and most 
every one knows how hard it is to keep at it, and you 
also know if you_have ever tried it. Yet now, through 
the efforts of Mr. H. J. Bradstreet, until recently 
. M. C. A. Physical Director, you can revitalize and 
deve'op the whole body (either sex) without work, with- 
out effort, without training, and while you are follow- 
ing the duties and pleasures of your every-day life. 
Write for particulars of this wonderful invention. Its 
novelty, simplicity and strength-producing power will 
surprise you. Address, 
AUTO PHYSICAL TRAINER C@., (Ine.) 


Dept. D, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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The success of the Fox Typewriter, during the short 
time it has been on the market, has been due to 
the fact that the machine is mechanically superior 
to every other typewriter. Thousands of them 
have been sold that have never required the 
attention of a repairman. It is the highest 

grade, piece by piece, of any typewriter 
manufactured to-day, surpassing 
them all in mechanical 
construction. 























COST OF 
MAINTENANCE 


The cost of maintenance is a vitally important 
thing about the purchase of a typewriter. It is 
frequently entirely overlooked. The FOX costs 
practically nothing for repairs. Other typewriters 
are frequently very expensive to keep in order. 














Four Fox Typewriters in the Chicago Post 
Office in three years cost only fifty 
cents for repairs. 







DEALERS 
WANTED 


We have some very desirable territory unoccupied 
at the present time. _We desire to secure responsible 
dealers for oe arenas in these localities, and are 
preparec to make an attractive proposition. OUR FREE 
TRIAL PLAN enables any one, anywhere, to test the 
merits of the Fox Typewriter. Our new handsome 
catalog ue will be sent for the asking. 
FOX TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd. 
464 Front St., Grand Rapids, MICH. 
See our exhibition, Block 28, Libe 
Building World’s Pair, ee 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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freight pre; 
rect from f: y. 
Send for Catalogue No. 60. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Its FREE—Write Today 


This booklet, ‘‘The Modern 
Business Necessity,” tells how you 
* can minimize troublesome details 
, and eliminate costly errors from 
your business. Contains infor- 
mation of great value to busi- 
ness people. Sent free by the 
manufacturers of 


b The Locke Adder 


The famous $5.00 calculating machine, 
which does more work than the most expensive. Adds, 
Subtracts, Multiplies, Divides. Swift, convenient, cer- 
tain. Cannot make errors. Capacity 999,999,999. Size 4 x 
10% ins. All metal model. Price $5.00, prepaid in U. S. 


Write for the booklet today. Agents wanted. 
C. E. LOCKE MFG. CO., 66 Walnut St., Kensett, lowa. 


See our Exhibit in Liberal Arts Bidg., St. Louts Exposition, 


at Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 

the best and simplest device for makin 

100 copies from pen-written and5 
copiesfrom typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on 
ten (10) days’ trial. 


m) Price $7.50 less trade 

Lap discount of 3314%, or $5 net 
THE FELIX N. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


400 2nd-Hand Typewriters 
less than half price. All good as new. 
No. 2 Smiths No 6 Remingtons $48. All 
makes from $12 up to $60. Big facto learin 
sale. We BUY, SELL, RENT and EXC GE. ‘ 
typewriters put in good repair. BIG DISCOUNTS 
ON SUPPLIES, WE SIP on approval, free exam- 
ination. Send at once for FREK CATALOG and 
big bargain list. Special offer to agents. 
ROCKWELL-BARNES CO0.269 Wabash Ave.Chieago 


BIG CLEARING SALE 
TYPEWRITER Fifty cents on 


the dollar. 
Over one thousand machines. Our own new ma- 
chines at standard prices on Easy Payments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. We rebuild and 
sell them. Less than half original cost. Supplies at 
half price. Agents wanted. Send for free catalog. 


Fay-Sholes Co., 195 LaSalle St., Chicago. Ill. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


332 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before sending for samples of writing, prices, exc hange, 
and unprejudiced advice. Immense stock for selection. Shipped 
for trial. Guaranteed first-class condition. Dealers supplied 


WE Allyouhave guessed about life insurance 
PA may be wrong. If you wish to know the 
truth, send for “How and Why,” issued 
POST-1, the PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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SMITH PREMIER 







THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. y 


Exhibit at World’s Fair, St. Louis, Section 23, Palace of Liberal é are 
Arts. OMA tH (Cm P(r | a Oe eevee 








»y 


SPECIAL OFFER@“ART CALENDAR FREE 
Until January first to every, one remitting for seats, and five cents for postage, we will send free 
our beautiful three-leaf (1o-in. by 15-in.) Art Calendar for 1905, exquisitely reproduced in 12 color printings 
from original paintings by Maud Humphrey, of which this itlustration shows one of the three designs. 




















E will send, on receipt of price and name a 
W of your upholsteref, chair seat, size 18x18 7 
inches, 25c; 25 x25 inches, 50c ; 27 x 27 ary wats 
inches, 70c ; 36 x 36 inches, $1.00. This offer is to enti 
enable you to upholster a chair for trial purposes. ee 


State color desired. . re 
ata 
Imitations are substituted for Pantasote Leather : 
because they are cheaper and the dealer secures a 
larger profit by the substitution. Test the goods 
offered by holding a lighted match to the coated 
surface. The imitations burn violently ; Pantasote 
will not burn. Word Pantasote embossed every 34 
of a yard on selvage edge. 





The genuine Pantasote Leather is durable, always 
bright, easily cleaned and not affected by climatic 


— Se = a changes. 
The 








eg 


sote Company (Dept. C), 11 Broadway, New York City 
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Harmony of style is as desirable imthe equipment of your stable as it is in the furnish- 
ing of your residence. A stable completely equipped with Studebaker vehicles, harness 
and accessories will give style and uniformity to your equipage. Studebaker vehicles 
and harness are the matured product of a half century of continuous improvement. 


OC oh a OE @ on Oia OF © B 
NEW YORK CITY, tee way corner 48th Street PORTLAND, ORE., 330-334 East Morrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., 378-388 abash Avenue Bs , COL., corner 15th and Blake Streets 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 810-814 Walnut Street ee AKE C » UTAH, 157-159 State Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., corner Market and,!0th Streets DALLAS, TEXAS, 317-319 Elm Street 

Local Agencies Everywhere FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICE, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


> BOSTON, MASS. 4*FRep s, amer 
There is no hotel quite like the SOMERSET — fastidiously 
appointed with every known requisite for comfort, safety, CG 
g and enjoyment. Delightfully located in Boston's exclusive, 
z residential Back Bay section, accessible to railway sta- 
tions, places of amusement, shopping centers (10 minutes 
by electrics), yet free from the noise and disagreeable fea- 
tures of city hotel life. ‘‘ A dinner at the Somerset,” while 
passing through Boston, will be found most enjoyable. Our 
beautiful illustrated booklet will be mailed free on request. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“‘The Best Thing on Wheels ’’ 


THE OLDSMOBILE STANDARD RUNABOUT 


Price $650 
is endorsed by tens of thousands of satisfied users. 


THE OLDSMOBILE LIGHT TONNEAU CAR 
Price $950 


fs built upon the thoroughly tested lines of Oldsmobile success, Equipped 
with 10 H. P. horizontal motor, all-spur gear transmission, two speeds for- 
ward and reverse, tilting steering post and many other special and distinct 
features. Our immense factory facilities insure prompt delivery. All prices 
F. O. B. factory. Address Dept. N 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Detroit, U.S.A. 


Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Locomobile 


The $750 eLocomobile STEAM CAR is a very desirable low-priced car. Strongly 
constructed. And seats two or four persons as desired (there is a comfortable folding- 
seat under the front box). $750, complete, with all tools, horn, cyclometer, storm-aprons, 
lamps, etc. No better value in the automobile market. Send for full information. 


The Locomobile Company of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRANCHES: New York, Broadway and 76th St.; PHILADELPHIA, 249 North Broad St. ; 
CuicaGo, 1354 Michigan Ave.; Boston, 15 Berkeley St. 
Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 
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The up-to-date 
moderate- 
priced gasoline 












The splendid 
performance of 


















this car on 
the run from _ ae 
ie codices alt Scientifically 
tested. 
St. Louis Great reserve 
places it at the power. 
head of its Always 
class. 10 H.P., Price = - $1,000.00 reliable. 






a _ Without Tonneau - - 900.00 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 












Light, The high-grade, 













Stylish, low-priced 
Gasoline 

dy. 
sii Runabout. 










im Backed by the 
Pope reputation 
for quality. 


Engine in front. 
Bevel gear drive. 
Wheel steerer. 






BRANCHES. 

NEw YORK—12 Warren St 
BOSTON—223 Columbus Ave, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I,—15 Snow St. 


POPE MARSZACTURING CO: 


FIARTFORD GONN. |. : 
Members Association Licensed Automobile Mfgr's. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—451 Mission St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—g09 Arch St. 
CHICAGO, ILL,—497 Wells St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—819 14th St.,N.W, 
















6 Horse Power, 
Price $500.00 
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Breaking the Record! 


From the moment we threw in the clutch, 
MOTOR eclipsed every record ever made in 
publishing, completely out-distancing its rivals, 
and now, with its 50,000 reader-power, is reeling 
off new records at a terrific pace. 


Our engine of circulation-getting has never once 
missed fire: it has had no sooted plugs, or run- 
down batteries, or poor contacts, or choked 
carbureters. 

The oil-feed of advertisers, working freely, has 
kept every part in perfect lubrication. The 
whole chassis of get-there-ness is as strong and 
perfect as at the start. 

There have been no punctures or blow-outs; no 
pumping of the tires necessary. The gasoline 
tank— 

But if you are interested in motoring, send usa 
little gasoline—a dollar— a 6 months’ subscrip- 
tion to MOTOR. 


Do this NOW:—Write your name and address 
in the blank below, tear it off, enclose it witha 
dollar bill in an envelope and mail to-day at our 
risk. Then we will send you MOTOR, the 
National Magazine of Motoring, for 6 months 
(regular price $3 a year), and a copy—FREE—of 
GASOLINE AUTOMOBILES —a_ handsomely 
bound book printed in two colors, describing 
and illustrating 80 different standard makes of 
motor cars. 


Fill Out—Cut Out—Mail To-day! 
































MOTOR, 1789 Broadway, N. Y. City: 
_ Enclosed is $1, for which send me MOTOR 
Jor 6 months, Also send me FREE a copy of 
GASOLINE AUTOMOBILES. 


Name 
































This transmission is one 
of the reasons why a stock 
Cadillac with an 8'/, horse- 
power motor made 144 
miles over rough and hilly 
roads in 5:38—the powe1 is 
all used in driving the car. 


The Cadillac transmission embodies strength with sim- 
plicity ; long service without noise—and is only one of 
the elements that go to make up Cadillae thoroughness 
in design and workmanship. Let us send you booklet F, 
and give you the name of the nearest Cadillac agency 
where you can satisfy yourself that nothing at double 
the money equals the Cadillac. Prices, $750 to $900. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
















TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


WATERPROOF 


LIQUID risstes. 


Heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, 
Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly 
Relieves Chilblains, Frosted Ears, 
Stings of Insects,Chafed orBlistered 
Feet, Callous Spots, etc. 

A coating on the sensitive parts will 
protect the feet from being chafed or 
blistered by new or heavy shoes. 

Applied with a brush and immedi- 
ately dries, forming a tough, trans- 
parent, colorless waterproof coating. 

Mechanics, Sportsmen, 

Bicyclists, Golfers, 
etc., are all liable to bruise, scratch, or 
scrape their skin. ‘*NEW-SKIN” will 
heal these injuries, will not wash 
off, and after it is applied the injury 
is forgotten, as ‘‘NEW=SKIN’’ makes 
a temporary new skin until the broken 
skin is healed under it. 


Pocket Size (size of illustration) 


10c. each. 

Family Size - - 25c. each. 
2 oz. Bottles (for Surgeons 

and Hospitals), - 50c. each. 


will mail a_ package any- 
where in the U. S. on receipt 
of price. 


DOUGLAS MFG. CO., 


Dept. 20, 
96-102 Church St., N.Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan,”’ 
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6 Fi ir T 0 
ine Souvenir Teaspoons $1.5 

One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of six teaspoons, made especially to 

order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida Community. Each bowl contains an 

engraving of a different World’s Fair building, and the handles are handsomely engraved. ‘The spoons are made 

of best material, finely finished and fully guaranteed, and are thoroughly serviceable for everyday use, 


if desired. Do not fail to order a set. You will be pleased with the spoons. 


How to order. Entire set will be sent, post-paid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 (to Canadian points 
$1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 


Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis, use the Lake Shore, It affords 
the most complete service of any line. Send two-cent stamp for World's Fair folder and boarding house list to 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 


, ee Sil ere) a 


CALIFORNIA 


VIA 


Southern 
Pacific 


$50.00 


FROM NEW YORK 
SEPT. (4rn TO OCT. (5rn 
VARIETY OF ROUTES 


INQUIRE 


Boston, 170 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA. 632 Chestnut St. 
New Yorr, § 349 Broadway BaLTIMORE, 210 No. Charles St. 
EW XORE,) 1 Broadway SyYRAOUSE, 129So. Franklin St. 





“The Nation's pleasure ground and sani 
tarium.’’—David Bennett Hill. 


THE 








ADIRONDACK 





MOUNTAINS. 





The lakes and streams in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains are full of fish ; 
the woods are inviting, the air is 
filled with health, and the nights 
are cool and restful. If you visit 
this region once, you will go there 
again. An answer to almost any 
question in regard to the Adiron- 
dacks will be found in No. 20 of the 
“Four-Track Series,’’ “The Adi- 
rondack Mountains and How to 
Reach Them ;’’ issued by the 




















NEW YORK CENTRAL 










A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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VELOX 


All the beauty of 
platinum and none 
of the difficulties. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a copy 
of the new Velox Manual. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


STEREOPTICONS YouCam Make BIG MONEY 










Entertaining the Pubite. | 
Nothing affords better opportum 
ties for men with small capital. 


outfits and explicit instructions 
iB at a surprisingly low cost. 


THE FIELD IS LARGE 


comprising the regular arene 
* > and lecture circuit, also loca 
rm fields in Churches,Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public 
Gatherings. Our Entertainment 

Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything, Sent Free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 226 Dearborn St., Dept.131,Chicago 


if on “Household 
Reduced Rates goods to or from 
Colorado, California, Washington and 


Oregon. Write = - <a 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95B Washington St. Chicago 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE ‘‘ARABIC’’ 


15,801 Tons, one of the Finest, Largest 
and Steadiest Steamers in the World. 


TO THE 


Mediterranean avo tH 
February 2 to April 13, 1905, 70 days, cost- Orient 


ing only $400 and up. 


First-class, including Shore Excursions, Guides, Fees, Hotels, 
Drives, etc. The most attractive trip leaving the U. S. next 
winte “Tr. 

SPeciAL Features—Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, 


19 DAYS In EGypt and the Hoty Lanp! Constantinople, Athens, 
Rome, Riviera, etc. 














Tickets good to stop over in Europe. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, NEW YORK 


We start you, furnishing complete | 











The kind of firearm to obtain is a weapon that is 
Guaranteed for Quality and has a Record of Achieve- 
ment behind it. When leading sportsmen the world 
over use the “STEVENS” in preference to other makes 
itsimp y means that our line of Rifles, Pistols and 
Shotguns exactly suits in every particular. 

Ask jour Dealer, and Our illustrated catalog 
insist on the STEVENS. »f 136 pages, embodies our 
If you cannot obtain them, entire line, and describes 
we will ship direct, ex- some recent notable ad- 
press prepaid, upon re- litions. Mailed for 4 
eipt of catalog price. ents to cover postage, 


J. STEVENS ARMS & FOO. co., 
5 MAIN STREE 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Union Fire Arms Guns 


We are making a line of the best selling Shot Guns iv America. Here are four specially good ones: 











6 Shot Repeater, list price - : - Steel $19.00 








¢ Twist 20.00 
6 os “ “ . = Damascus 22.00 
Double Barrel Hammerless, list price - - Steel 18.00 

a : . “ “ 5 - Twist 19.00 

Damascus 20.00 





Double Barrel Hammer, list price - Stee 15.00 
os ‘ “ “ “ ‘ Twist 16.03 





_* “ ee se Damascus 17.00 

Single Barrel, plain or ejecting - Nitro 5.00 
Get our catalogue. 

We know we make the guns that will make you satisfied cus- 

tomers—guns t hat you can sell at a good profit. Write 

to-day. To-morrow never comes. 



















UNION FIRE ARMS CO., 
Desk Q., Toledo, Ohio, 







A Gomfort 
in Every 
Home. Play Gammut 


Wildest, merriest, swiftest game 


Harts h orn out. A Stock Exchange hit. 
Pheite Mathew Ten Games in One 


The standard of the world. All kinds of fun.” 


Strongest, simplest, easiest run- , 
ning; perfect automatic action. With Gammut cards you can 


When you buy the “Improved” play also Flinche, Muggins, Pit, 
no tacks are required, Panic, Bourse and four other | | 
See that the script signature of hilarious games. One pack playsall! | | 
Stewart Hartshorn is on the 
ASK YOUR DEALER. If he i 
label attached to every roller. cannot or will not supply you we will 


That is for your protection, send direct, postpaid for 50 cents. 
The Nemo Card Company, Dept. F, Sunbury, 0. 


IRVING’S NEW GY-ROTARY TOP 
Admittedly the Greatest American Toy. Its wonderful performance 
baffles the scientist, interests the adult, and delights and educates the 
child; affords an endless source of entertainment. 
ca R 3 This mechanical paradox is con- 
‘ structed on accurate scientific 
principles; a perfect little high 
speed machine, made of Steel Nickel Plated ; capable 



















of 20,coo revolutions per minute ; put in motion by 
a child in three seconds ; can be handled while running at full speed and placed at 


f any angle, where contrary to known laws of gravitation it maintains its equilibrium. 7 
Complete Outfit, comprising Top, Pedestal, Cord and Illustrated Directions sent postpaid upon soe 
of rsc. Entire Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence with Domestic and Foreign Toy and Novelty 


Dealers respectfully solicited. WIZARD NOVELTY CO., Inc., 1017 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AUTOMATIC 
COLT PISTOL 








Colt’s Patent 














Home Billiards and Pool 
The [Indianapolis Combination Table 


LIBRAR Y—DINING—BILLIARD— POOL 
* A Beautiful Library 
3 Tables in | oy Dining Table, a 
High-grade Billiard and Pool Table. 
Best materials, beautifully finished, 
slate beds, regularly equipped. Ask 
for payment plan and catalogue. 


Combination Biiliard Mfg. Co. 
48.58 Ingalls, Indianapolis, Ind, 


L PIANO OFFER. 


The Celebrated BECKWITH 
PIANO CO.’S UPRIGHT = 
GRAND 25-YEAR GUARAN- 
TEED PIANOS 


$89.00, $115.00, 
138.00, and 165.00. 


For the most liberal piano 
offer ever heard of write for 
our Free Piano Catalogue, 
and you will receive by re- 
turn mail, free, postpaid, the 
handsomest, most interesting 
and most complete Special 
Piano Catalogue ever pub- 
lished. We will send youa 
facsimile of our celebrated 
2h-year guarantee, our one 7 
year’s free trial plan will be rT fF 
fully explained, how we ae 
furnish pianos on trial without one cent of money being sent to us 
will be made very clear; you will receive facsimile letters from the 
largest Chicago banks endorsing our proposition and we will explain 
just what the freight will be to your town. Inthe special catalogue 
we show large, handsome, halftone illustrations and eomplete de- 
scriptions of all the different parts, the manner of construction 
interior and sectional views), also color tone sample plates of the 
ifferent woods, including French burled walnut, English quarter 
sawed oak, San Domingo figured mahogany, etc. Each piano is 
shown in very large halftone, full plate illustrations; every detail 
is fully and accurately described. hy the highest grade Beckwith 
Piano made, the Acme Cabinet Grand Concert Piano at $165.00, 
is in every essential point the equal of any piano made, regardless of 
price, is madeveryciear. Write forour Free Piano Catalogue and 
get all this free by return mail, postpaid; our latest and most aston- 
ishing offer, the greatest piano proposition ever heard of. If you have 
any use for a piano at any price. don’t fail to write for our Free Piano 


Otter, address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., ““itt® 
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POCKET MODEL, CALIBRE 32, 9 SHOTS 
SAFE, RAPID, RELIABLE 


We make four models of Automatic Pistols, calibres 32 and 38, 
and Revolvers in many models and calibres. 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


Fire Arms Manufacturing Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S.A. 
London Office, 26 Glasshouse St., London, W. 
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FLAT LIKE A BOOK IN THE POCKET 
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Free Shaves for 
30 Days 


To convince you beyond possible doubt that 
Wwe mean exactly what we say and prove al! 
we promise for the Gillette Safety Razor 
we will send it upon $30 Days Abso- 
lutely Free Trial. In your own home we 
will prove to your face that here, at last, 
is a safety that Is a safety, and that for 
actual shaving quality surpasses ang razor 
that ever touched your beard. If you are 
dissatisfied for amy reason return the razor 
and we will refund your money and pay 
express both ways. The 


Gillette Safety Razor 


is 24 Razorsin One. It has 12 double- 
edged blades as thin as paper, tempered 
and glass-hardened by our process so that 
it takes diamond dust to grind them. Each 
blade gives 10 to 30 perfect shaves. Only new 
ones direct from factory sent—case sealed. 


No Stropping or Honing 


You cannot cut yourself or fail to give your- 
self a smooth, delightful shave. We willgive 
you six new blades in exchange at no cost 
to you Twelve additional blades at nominal 
cost. At your dealer's or write us. Booklet 
free. References: Continental National 
Bank, Chicago; Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 
See our World's Fair Exhibit, Mfrs. Bldg. 
THE GILLETTE SALES CO., 

1605 Manhattan Bide., Chicago, Tt, 
Sales Agts and Mfrs of Hardware Specialties, 





When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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BOOK*» SEE! 


In the Art Section of THE RED BOOK for Db °o Yo S| 2 | N } 2) YO U 4 


) Septemb ll find 18 t pict 
studies of the “stage celebrities of ite heme IN THIS LIST OF 













A limited number of these portraits not in gen- 
of the subjects and therefore highly treasured by 
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THE RED BOOK 









i " If we ware - a eae Sustnnes we ae not afford 
? however, in the picture business. We are in the magazine 
| THE RED BOOK CORPORATION : tion magazine in the land. Each number contains fifteen 

Room 104, North American Bldg. Chicago, ll : are beautifully illustrated by the best artists. Each issue 
: Beautiful Women. The price of the magazine is 10 cents 
















Enclosed find.......... for which send mesample : 

copy of The Red Book Magazine anda photographic Art | tion. Wecas only efford to make this startling offer in 

Study mountel on mat board 1lz14 inches of the i and friends. Past results show us that we succeed in get- 

——— ; ten who take advantege of this liberal offer. Simply select 
ee : mame and address and send it to us with 30 cents. The 
f Name..........---- 000s eeeeeeee ceeeeee sees : copy of THE RED BOOK, will be sent by return mail. Or, 
| : us with $1.00 and we — send you the two photographs 
SERMON 66555 e6basseenes +s teessseeeeeeeee Eto THE RED BOOK 
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CUT OUT THIS COUPON | 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION i 
Room 104, North American Bldg., (hicago, Ill. | 


Enclosed find.......... for which send me sample : 
copy of The Red Book Magazine anda photographic Art : 
| Study mounted on mat board 11x14 inches of the ; 
subject shown in miniature hereon. ; 
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THE RED BOOK CORPORATION i 
Room 104, North American Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 






















Enclosed find.......... for which send me sample } 
copy of The Red Book Magazine and a photographic Art 
Study mounted on mat board 11x14 inches of the } 
subject shown in miniature hereon. ; 
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Enclosed find.......... for which send me sample 
s copy of The Red Book Magazine anda photographic Art = 
| Study mounted on mat board 11x14 inches of the 
subject shown in miniature 






Enclosed find.......... for which send me sample : 
copy of The Red Book Magazine anda photographic Art : 
Study mounted on mat board 11x14 inches of the : 
subject shown in miniature hereon. i 
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THE RED BOOK CORPORATION 
Room-104, North American Bldg., Chicago, Hl. ; 
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THE RED BOOK CORPORATION 
Room 104, North American Bldg., Chicago, lil. 
Enclosed find.......... for which send me sample ; 
copy of The Red Book Magazine and a photographic Art 


Study mounted on mat board 11x14 inches of the 
subject shown in miniature hereon. 










Enclosed find..........- for which send mesample : 
copy of The Red Book Magazine ands photographic Art : 
Study mounted on mat board 11x14 inches of the 
subject shown in miniature hereon. 
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Enclosed find.......... for which send me sample : 
copy of The Red Book Magazine anda photographic Art : 
Study mounted on mat board 11x14 inches of the 
subject shown in miniature hereon. 





Enclosed find... .......for which send me sample : 
copy of The Red Book Magazine ands photographic Art : 
Study mounted on mat board 11214 inches of the : 
subject shown in miniature bereon. : 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


EACH ONE AN 
ART STUDY 


FAVORITE ACTR 3 re cS SECURED BY.SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT 
oe 8 I od a WITH OTTO.SARONY CO.NEW YORK CITY 


ns CENTS s < 
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miss A ee AND BECOME —~ « 
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eral circulation, being the private photographs 
those who are fortunate enough to possess them. 




















MISS LORETTA HEALY 
MISS CLARA BLOODGOOD 








MISS FRITZIE SCHEFF 





to sell these hese photographs at the price offered, We are not, i cUuT OUT THIS Ct COUPON | 
business. e publis e greatest fic- = 
or more short stories by the best writers, and the stories : — 7 ee eee m 
also contains alghicen sengatiiennt Portrait Art Studies of ; Beom 104, North American Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
r co on the news stand or $1.00 per year by subscrip- : Enclosed find.......... for which send me sample 
veder 3 oa S ones RED BOOK to the notice of yourself © copy of The Red Book Magazine anda photographic Art 
ting nine regula trons for the magazine out of every | Sy ee ee ee eee ot oe 
the coupon conte ning the picture you prefer, fillin your | “”” . 
photograph securely packed and postage prepaid, and a : 
you may select any two pictures and mail the coupons to : 
selected and enter your name for one year’s subscriptiou dace 
Order today. Don’t delay ye TOSS 2. cccccccrcccccccce. cccccescccccee 
Room 104 North American Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Enclosed find.......... for which send me sample 
: copy of The Red Book Magazine anda photographic Art 
Study mounted on mat board 11x14 inches of the 

: subject shown in miniature hereon. 
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: copy of The Red Book Magazine and a photographic Art 
: Study mounted on mat board 11 x14 inches of the 
: gubject shown in miniature hereon. 
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Enclosed find.......... for which send me sample | 
copy of The Red Book Magazine and a photographic Art | 
Study mounted on mat board 11x14 inches of the 
subject shown in miniature hereon. 


Enclosed find.......... for which send me sample 

; copy of The Red Book Magazine and « photographic Art 

Study mounted on mat board 11x14 inches of the 
subject shown in miniature hereon, 
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Enclosed find.......... for which send me sample 
copy fThe Red Book Magazine and s photographic Art 
Study mounted on mat board 11x14 inches of the 
subject shown in miniature hereon. 
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‘““Advice to the 
Girl with Dramatic 
Ambitions;”’ a funny 
bear-story and a 
Pennsylvania-Dutch 
love-story; Mrs. 
Sangster’s ‘* Home 
Page ;’’ suggestions 
for suburban homes; 
old Virginia recipes; 
fashions; photo- 
graphic contests; 
puzzles; Aunt 
Janet’s Boys’ and 
Girls’ Pages. 














Haunted Hallow- 
e’en. How may the 







home or college girl 
prepare for it ? How 
did Mrs. Thomas A. 


Edison once evoke 












the specters? Three 
articles direct how 
to plan for a Hal- 
lowe’en after a girl's 
own heart—jolly, 
shivery, fate-set- 
tling. 
























The first chapters 
of the long-antic- 
ipated Serial Story. 
















Entertainment by 
story, anecdote, leg- 
end and humor; in- 
formation to keep 
you abreast of the 
world’s doings; a 
thousand _ practical 
ideas for the home, 
internal and out- 
reaching—in fact as 
well as in name, the 
Woman's Home 
Companion. 





The appearance of 
**The King of Dia- 


monds,’’ storm-bred 







and heaven-sent, is 
a thrilling and dra- 
matic portrayal. It 















will make the most 
surfeited reader “sit 
up and ask for 
more.’’ You will be 
glad to get the first 











instalment. 











ay is 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


Day.” To-day is no exception. The October number is 
ready for you now. 

It is a periodical that women like; in contents, illustration 
and execution, their ideal. In short, a magazine which is in 
very truth homelike and companionable. 

Half a million homes enjoy it every month. That means 
over two and a quarter million readers, by whom it is regarded 
as their favorite periodical—most helpful and best of all the 
illustrated periodicals for the home. You are missing it if 
you do not number yourself among them. 

Other numbers have been good; so is this. This is extra 
good. Get the October number of the Woman’s Home 
Companion and see. 

Ten Cents at newsdealers. Yearly subscription One Dollar. 
Leave your order to-day with your newsdealer, or send to 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Times Building, NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Tribune Building, CHICAGO 



















When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.’’ 
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JAMES MEANS SHOE 


FOR MEN 


is sold by leading retailers. If your retailers can- 
not supply you, read the offer, which we make to 
you below. It is unprecedented in the history of 
Model the shoe manufacturing industry. 


No. THE RETAIL PRICES OF THE JAMES MEANS SHOE 
9596 ARE UNIFORM THROUGHOUT THE U. S., NAMELY 





Model 
No. 
9595 
















Velvet 

ef and $3 

3a 

NY. e e 

toe. Send postal card to-day for our illustrated Booklet 





Takes a 
high pol- 
ish. Excep 
tional value. 
Heavy sole. 

Price, delivery free in U.S., $2.50. 






10, describing the large variety of styles which we con- 
stantly carry in stock at factory and which are all easily 
within your reach. 











i toe. 
; : Unusual 
combination of style with 













durability. Heavy sole. 
Price, delivery free in 
U.S., $2.50, \ 











Model No. Model 
9592 No. 
9590 






















Kraknit Pa- (V a 


tent Leather 


) Calf Blucher, ‘“Pace- 
) maker Last.” Ideal 
Blucher, Mili- 


shoe for hard usage. 
Splendid leather. 














— sole. Os 4358. The above Trade-Mark is stamped on soles — tary Heel. Populus Toe. 
ivery free in U. &., gu.W. ofevery pair. Famous for more than Very swell. Heavy sole. Price, deliv- 
a quarter of a century. ery free in U. S., $3.00. 





OUR EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


The above cuts show four immensely popular styles of the James Means Shoe. Where not obtainable of dealers, we 
will send any of these or other stock styles, delivery charges prepaid, to any post-office or express office in the United 
States on receipt of $2.50 or $3 00, as indicated. See directions forordering. No delay in filling orders. 


Wecan fit you accurately. We inaugurated this system, and we had it in successful opera- 
tion for years before other manufacturers thought of reaching out to the consumers. 

MAIL ORDERS.—Directions for Measuring.—Take a sheet of paper and place it on the 
floor. Place your foot upon it, and then, with a pencil held upright, mark the shape of your foot 
on the paper (see Fig. 1). In doing this, press the pencil firmly against your foot all around 
Then take the best fitting shoe you have and mark the shape of that on the paper in the same 
way. Then take a tape measure, or a narrow strip of paper, and measure exactly where you see 
the lines in Fig. 2. In doing this let the tape touch at all points without drawing it tight. Be 
accurate ; measure each foot, stockings on. You are now prepared to make out your order. 

Directions for Ordering.— Take a sheet of ruled letter paper and number the lines from 1 to 

16. Then fill in as follows: 1, Your Name. 2, Street and No. 3, Post-office. 4, Express office. 5, 
f1aZ fra 2. County. 6,State or Terr. 7, Model No. and description of shoes wanted. 8, Amount of your 
remittance enclosed. 9, How manv pairs ordered? Now the foot measurements follow. 10, Top. 11, Heel. 12, Instep 
13, Waist. 14, Ball. 15, Toe. 16, Size and width worn. Enclose diagrams of your foot and shoe with the above 

TERMS, CASH WITH ORDER.—Remittances may be in any of the following forms: Post-office order, express 
money order or bank draft. If none of these are within your reach, send money by registered letter. In that case protect 
coins carefully by wrapping. 

TO ALL RETAILERS OF SHOES. Ifthe agency for this celebrated line of shoes has not been established in 
your vicinity, we are prepared to make you an interesting offer. Send postal to-day. Our large force of salesmen 
cover the U. S. Would you like to receive acall from the one in your district ? Address Dept. 10. 


CHARLES A. EATON C€O., sames'teans stor or wen BROCKTON, MASS. 

































When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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' l¢ makes your mouth wate, 


Soul and Essence of Prime Beef. 

Appetizer, Bracer and Digestive. 

That’s Armour’s Beef Extract. 

All the flavor, aroma and tonic qualities of prime Roast 
| Beef condensed. 

It creates Appetite, and starts the Gastric Juice flowing 


\ freely. Gastric Juice is Nature’s own self-provided Diges- | 

tive, liberated and promptly called into action by desire for 

nourishing food. ; 
Armour’s Beef Extract is a most powerful exciter of 


Gastric secretion. Ask your physician. 

That’s why it should precede every Dinner, in some kind 
of Soup—steaming, savoury, and stimulating. 

That’s why it is the good Genius of the Chafing Dish, 
bringing individuality, appetite, and digestion, to every dish 
with which it harmoniously blends. About One Cent per meal 
will start the Gastric Juice flowing, and insure good digestion. 

“Culinary Wrinkles,” tells how to use “Armour’s” 
Extract of Beef with great economy, and best results to 
Palate and Digestion. \ 

It tells how to make 12 appetizing Soups, 20 toothsome 
triumphs of the Chafing Dish, and 9 nourishing fluid-foods 
that will tempt the palate of Invalid or Convalescent. 

We liked this cook-book well enough to buy a million 
copies of it. You may have onecopy for two cents postage, if 
you write at once—while we have them. Address (while you 
think of it) Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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Has all the virtues of Armour’s Beef Extract 
deliciously seasoned with Asparagus for pre- 
paring salad dressing—Cream of Asparagus 
Soup, Cream Toast, etc. Asparox served with 
milk or cream and hot water makes atempting 
hotdrink. Served m all Soda Fountains. Sold 
in bottles by Grocer 

ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago. 





TRADE MARK 
Armour’s Beef Extract and Asparagus 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Worth 47 Pigeonholes 


and Any Number gf Scrap Books 


Elbert Hutbard, The 
** Roycrofters,”” E. 
Aurora, N. Y.: ‘I 
think that your cabi- 
net has added several 
years to my earth life 
by enabling me to find 
the thing without 
wear or tear on my 
temper and vocabu- 
lary.” 


Geo. H. Daniels, Gen’! 
Passn’gr Agent, N. Y 
Cc. & H. KR. Ry. Co.: 
‘*T find them indis- 
pensable to me in my 

\ work.” 





i ‘ 
Free with Your Name in Goa. 
This is the most complete device ever invented for filing 
and classifying clippings, illustrations, manuscripts and all 
miscellaneous matters which some time or other you will want 
without a minute's delay. It is a savings bank for information 
—worth 47 scrap books. It consists of a number of specialiy 
made holders arranged in a substantial air-tight, dust-proof 
box. Each one of these holders not only shows what is con- 
tained in it, but by an ingenious indexing system shows just 
where everything else referring to its contents may be found. 
Especially useful to business men because it sits conven ently 
on your desk and takes care absolutely of all the papers and 
data that you might otherwise lose or forget—perhaps throw in 
a waste basket for want of a better place to put it. The Desk 
Cabinet is a genuine Library Filing Cabinet never before made 
in desk size and has sold from $15.00 to $50.00 in large sizes. 
The Cabinet we offer you free is equal in every respect to the 
expensive kind except the size and the woodwork. The free 
offer is in connection with 


SYSTEM 


Edited by A. W. Shaw. | 
System is essential to business success. And so is SYSTEM, 
the magazine. [ttells every month all the new business tricks 
that save time—all the little 
office wrinkles that save worry. 
200 or more pages of indispen- 
sable information for business 
men. Through SYSTEM you 
can learn all that anyone can 
possibly tell you about system 
and business meth: ds. The 
regular reading of SYSTEM 
will solve your business per- 
lexities—but if it does not, 
SYSTEM has a staff of experts 
~—practical business men- who 
will answer your questions 
gladly and cheerfully and 
promptly. This service will 
cost you not one single penny 
—if you_are a subscriber to 
SYSTEM. The price of 
SYSTEM is two dollars a year. It is worth a great deal more than 
that to any alert man with his eyes on the main chance. 
An official of the National Cash Register Company says: 
“The ideas gathered from your magazine have enabled 
me to formulate systems for Mr. Patterson’s letters, books, 
pamphlets. orders, etc., which have simplified the work 
greatly.” 
“T have learned more from SYSTEM in five months than 
in ten years of hard study and knocks in business. It is 
worth ten times the charges for it.” F. A. PHILBRICK, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





We said the desk cabinet would 
cost younothing. Here is the way. 
Send us two dollars for a year's sub- 
scriptiontu SYSTEM and we will 
send you,every cost prepaid, a cabi- 
net with your namein gold on top. 
If youare already a subscriber and 
your subscription has not yet ex- 
pired, simply order ustorenew it for 
one yearfrom its present date of ex- 
Piration and we will send you a cabi- 
net free. Write your name and ad- 
dressin the margin opposite; tear 
outthis advertisement and mail itto 
us. Inclose the money and we will 
enter you asa subscriber—send you 
an expert consultation certificate en- 
titling you to free advice—-and ship 
you the cabinet. Act atonce. We 
have only afew cabinets on hand 
and we believethey will be snapped 
upinahurry. ACT. 


Regular Departments 
in SYSTEM 

Building a Sales Force 

Organizing an Advertising 
Department 

Organizing a Factory 

Business Correspondence 

Credits and Collections 

Talks toSalesmen 

System in Banking 

System in Shipping 

Systems for the Retailer 

Real Estate and Insurance 

System in the Professions 

Short-Cuts that Save 

The Business Man’s Re- 
view * 

Successful through System 
(Biographical) 

Answered by Experts. 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY, 


907 First National Bank Bldg. - = 





Chicago 
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When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 


Does 
The Saddle 
Gail You ? 


Does the close confinement to uncon- 
genial drudgery irritate and chafe you? 


Throw off thesaddle. Get out of theun- 
profitable and uncongenial work where 
progress is nearly impossible. 

There is no reason why you should not 
be the rider. 

The I. C. S. system of mail instruc- 
tion will put you in the saddle and help 
you to earn more. 

Our courses are inexpensive—from 
$10 up. Text books are furnished 
free. The booklet 


“1001 Stories of Success” 


gives a thousand and one examples 
of how our training has enabled our 
students to advance from low posi- 
tions to higher ones. The accounts 
of the rise of some of these students 
read like romance. This booklet 
will be sent free to all who fill in 
and mail to us this coupon. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 841, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please send me your booklet, ‘1001 Stories of 
Success,’ and explain how I can qualify for the 


position before which I have marked X 


Advertising Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Mechan’l Draughtsman 
Architectural ** 
Newspaper Illustrator 
Elec. Ballway Supt. 
gner 


Wall Paper Des 
Bookecover * 
Civil Service 
Chemist 

Com. Law forClerks 
and Stenographers 


Name 


| 
| Street and No. 
J 


Bookkeeper 
Electrician 

Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mech. Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Mining Engineer 
Architect 

Bulld’g Contractor 
Foreman Plumber 
Bridge Engineer 
Stationary “ 

Gas “ 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The man who shaves himself, and is shaved to his satisfaction, knows how necessary it is to keep 
his razor blades in perfect condition. It is impossible for any blade to do its work properly unless 


stropped occasionally. The NEW STAR STROPPER will always guarantee the perfect condition 
of your razor blades. 


» The Star Safety Razor 


The first and only safety Razor of mechanical perfection and perfect finish, assures 
ease, quickness, and a clean shave, combined with perfect safety ta the user (absolutely im-, 
possible to cut or irritate the face) and especially adapted to those haying a stiff, thick, wiry 
beard. Its use dues away with the evils of the barber shop. Money and time saved. Ready 
for use at any time or place. ‘This razor has stood the test of over 5,000,000 users for over 25 
years—this proves its excellence. 

The Star Safety Razor has been imitated but never duplicated. (In purchasing a 

, razor please remember the above fact.) CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Razor, complete, $2.00. Handsome Sets, $3.50 aad up. New Star Diagonal Stropper, $1.50. 
KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade St., N. Y., °° "'dfemeufer'the word SIR RON 


If you have not already secured a 
copy—price 10 cents—of 


The World’s Fair 
COSMOPOLITAN 


You should not fail to do so. It 
covers the greatest of the World’s 


Fairs 


IN TWENTY-FIVE ARTICLES 
200 ILLUSTRATIONS 


All on Coated Paper 


The most costly number of “The Cosmopolitan” ever issued. No change of 
price—I0 cents. 


For the Home Library, for Scholars, for the Business Office 


CIENCE, Art, Mechanical Invention, Literature, Governmental Processes, 

S Education, Military Affairs, Hygiene, Electricity, Agriculture, Anthro- 

pology, Transportation, Mining, Household Affairs, and the latest in Invention 

and Discovery—are all thoughtfully written of by Mr. John Brisben Walker, who 

spent eleven days in the aisles of the World’s Fair, accompanied by the chiefs of 
the Exposition, and dictated his impressions at the time. 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.’’ 
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A Sliding gjos°"" Shave— 


The only scientific movement of the razor—is possible, and absolntely safe only 
with The Curley Razor. The one razor that will not let you scrape your face. 
Shaves the toughest beard from the tenderest skin without 
the slightestirritation. Price $2.00 postpaid. Extra blades 

intorohangestie), 75c , which means you are buying a 
new razor for 75c. Sold by responsible dealers. 


THE CURLEY 


IDEAL Razor 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 














Shave with it once, twice ora doz- 
entimes. If not perfectly satis- 
fied—if it is not the best 













price and de- 
stroy the razor. 
. a Book No. 3 

containing instructions on shaving, free, 


J, CURLEY & BROTHER, 6 Warren St., New York. 
















WANTED :—A permanent representative of | LADIES: WE ‘ASK YOUR HELP 
FOR WHICH WE WILL GIVE YOU, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE in each CLOTH Fou Funke SUNT oa buecae 


county in the United States. Must be energetic, All we ask of you is to induce your husband, father, brother, 
J 5 son, sweetheart or friend to wri'e us for free samples of our 


Z celebrated $10 Men's Custom Suits. 
J Every lady enjoys seeing those 
\\Wnear and dear to her well dressed, 
} We maketo order the best fitting/o 
}//men’s suits from strictly all-wool , 
/ cloths for $10, equal to what other; 
; tailors ask $20 for. ° 
“ff, One hundred thousand of our old 
A customers will vouch fortlis. Our\ 
TIC objectin asking you toassist usisto 
increase the number of our patrons, 
and for this service we will present 
you, absolutely free,.with sufficient 
cloth of all wool, stylish material to 
make yourselfa Suit or Dress which 
when made upwil!beworth $15 tu$2o. 
Have your male friends write at 
once for our latest samples, measure- 
ment blanks, ete. We will enclose 








earnest, reliableand able to give references. This 

















position is not a temporary one, but intended 








to secure a permanent representative who will 
be able to properly look after the interests of 
THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

Address : 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 


Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 


TIRED OF IRONING ? 


You can save your strength, worry and 
nine-tenths of ‘ironing time by using 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


Costs only one _ cent per hour to heat by gas 

or gasoline. Nothing like it. Six styles and 
rices. Write for free booklet, ‘* Modern 
ethods in Ironing.” 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
1200 Clark St., Racine Junction, Wis. 



















with them samples to select your 
own Suit, Parisian fashion plates and 
: , Pattern to cut from—‘“all are free.” 
| With every’Man‘s Suit ordered will ship in same package the 
| cloth and pattern for one Ladies’ Suit or Dress. 
We ask no money until you receive suit and cloth and find 
them as represented. Reference: Any Express Co. in Chicago. 
H. J. BRIEDE & CO., Fashionable Tailors, 
81 U. 8S. Express Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


J 
AR OU Seaseiooes 
If not, they will ap- 
pear straight and STRAIGHT? 
trim if you wear our easy Pneumatic 
and Cushion-Rubber Forms, (Patents 
applied for throughout the world.) 


Adjusted instantly ; defy detection. 
Immediately adopted by well-dressed 












































000 GUMMED LABELS, $1.00 


i i i ostpaid men. Write for illustrated pamphlet 
Size, bx2 inches, eet a and P P "i mailed under plain letter seal. 


FENTON LABEL CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. THE ALISON CO., Desk H, BUFFALO. N.Y. 
WwW their friends one-half the pleasant things they write us about our goods, 
If Our Customers ould Tell our business would have a boom. 























The upper cut shows “Our Master- 
piece’’; has 3 cutting blades; weighs but 2 
ozs.; is light enough for the desk, strong enough 
for orchard or camp; price, in kid pocket, 
ebony handle, $1.25: ivory, $1.50 3 choicest 
pearl and highest finish, $2.00, postpaid. The 
Maher & Grosh Knives, Razors, Scissors, etc., 
are hand-forged from razor steel,tested severely 
and warranted. The lower cut shews our 75¢. 
2-blade jack-knife. For a while will mail 
sample for 48e.; 5 for $2.00. Our 60c. steel 
shears and 75e. knife free by mail for $1.00. 
Colorado stock knife, 3 blades, $1.00; Send 
= 80-page free list and “* How to Use a 
azor.”’ 





Hollow Ground Razor and Strop, 
$1.33. 27 years direct trade with con- 
sumers is our reference 


;MAHER & GROSH CO. 


77 A Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
When you write, please mention “ Ihe Cosmopolitan,”’ 
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Business Success Through Vital Force 


The Richardson Home 
A Sanitarium in which men 
may regain vigor after the 
nerve racking stress of modern 
life. Situated within ten 
minutes ride of the business 
district and delightfully located 
on Lake Michigan. 


Dr. Richardson 


Vital force in men furnishes vigor and dash. 
Vital force surrounds the owner with an atmosphere 
that brushes away every obstacle and commands 
success in every undertaking. Under the stress of 
nervous diseases vital force diminishes wonderfully and 
returns equally quick when the cause is removed. 
The discovery by Dr. Richardson of Toxine (poisons) 
in nerve cells explained the prevalence of Neurasthe- 
nia or nervous breakdown. ‘Tired brains—lack of 
vim and vigor—are due to the presence of self-gen- 
erated poisons in stagnated blood. 


Government statistical reports show that one 
man in ten suffers from varicocele—a special stag- 
nated condition of the blood. 


The old treatment by patent medicines, stomach 
drugging and crude surgery has been replaced by the 
modern, mild and rapidly curative methods that re- 
sulted from Dr. Richardson’s original investigation. 


Dr. Richardson’s new method requires a man to 
remain only a week or ten days in his modern Health 
Home. With nerve force completely restored, 
business and social success becomes an easy possibility. 
‘The joyous optimism of the nerve-sound man is 
mastering—he will not be denied. 


These facts have been explained and fully 
discussed in a new book just published by Dr. Rich- 
ardson. It is interesting to every man, but especially 
so to the man who has been using local appliances 
that have been disappointing in the promised cure. 
Any gentleman who writes Dr. Richardson a des- 
cription of his trouble (whatever it may be) will re- 
ceive explanatory professional answer. When in 
Chicago do not miss the opportunity to visit Dr. 
Richardson and his modern Sanitarium. Visitors are 
always welcome. 


Write or Telephone (Central 3484) for special 
appointment. Directions how to reach the Sanitarium 
will be furnished upon request. 


DELMER D. RICHARDSON, M. D., 


123 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


In writing for the new book ask for Revised Edition XXI. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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THE CALL FOR 1905. 


ce y Two hundred and twenty-five writers from all parts of the 
: world have been enlisted to write for 


sees S THE YOUTHS 
cote | a COMPANION 


| 


stress of a 
ully and , FOR 1905. 
>moved. it 
° ag) No expense or care has been spared to make the paper 
poisons) 4\ at lees excel itself every week during the next year. Among 
urasthe- \ those who will write for the new volume are 
lack of | j , Mr. Justice Brewer. Agnes Repplier. Jack London. 
elf-gen- Surgeon-General Rixey. Professor Shaler. 
The Hon. Andrew D. White. Charles G. D. Roberts. 
The Hon. Carroll D. Wright. ‘¢Jan Maciaren.’’ 
iat one Commander Peary. / Mme. Marcella Sembrich. 
] stag- Hamlin Garland. The Chinese Minister at Washington. 
Sample Copies of the Paper sent FREE to any address. 
EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
tomach XY F who cuts out and sends this slip or the name of this publication at once 
by the ~~ J with $1.75 for The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1905 will receive 
hat re- All the issues of the Companion for November and December, 1904. 


tion. a Free The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
The Companion’s “Carnation” Calendar for 1905, printed in 12 colors. 
A 23 





















Health The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Massachusetts. 
n 
‘stored, 
sibility. 
mem ie THE NEWSPAPER SUCCESS OF 1904 
e e 

| | The Baltimore Evening Herald 

ully 
Rich- The Afternoon Paper of the New and Greater Baltimore 
ecially 
one The first issue of the Baltimore Evening Herald appeared August 
Cd 25th. Its success was instantaneous because of the value of The Evening Herald 
vill re- as a newspaper, as a result of the demand that existed in Maryland and the South 
ren in for a high-class afternoon paper, reflecting the thought and purposes of the independent 
it Dr. democracy, and because of the undoubted preference on the part of newspaper readers 
a ane and advertisers the country over for afternoon newspapers. 

The Sunday Herald, which enjoys the largest paid circulation of any Sunday 
special paper south of Philadelphia, is the Sunday opportunity for advertisers desiring to 
farium thoroughly cover the South. 

the Ballimore Evening Herald ana tne 
) 


BALTIMORE SUNDAY HERALD 


cover the great democratic constituency of Maryland and the South. 
Advertisers are invited to use these two mediums on the basis of guaranteed 







circulations. 





FRANK F. PEARD, President and Publisher 


PAUL BLOCK, in charge of foreign advertising, { ,245 Jans Bultding Ct oo 


XT. 
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MARK TWAIN’S 
6 VOLS. BEST BOOKS 6 VOLS. 


Huccleberry Finn 
Life on the Mississippi 

A Connecticut Yankee in Ring Arthur’s Qourt 
Che Prince and Che Pauper 

Com Sawyer Abroad 

Che Man Chat Corrupted Hadleyburg 


ARK TWAIN needs no introduction to American readers. He has to-day 
perhaps the largest audience of any living writer. His literary activity has 
covered a period of over forty years, during which a numerous succession 
of humorists have enjoyed a brief popularity and disappeared, leaving 
hardly a memory behind. The stories selected for publication in ‘this 

uniform edition of Mark Twain’s Best Books reveal his most characteristic touch.on a 

vast variety of subjects. 


THEIR HUMOR IS IRRESISTIBLE 


The set contains six beautiful volumes. The size of each volume is 8% x 5% inches. 
The books are printed on paper made especially for this edition. The pages are unusually 
large, clear, and easy to read—printed from a special set of plates. There are 18 full- 
page illustrations by the following representative artists: Dan Beard, E. W. Kemble, E. 
H. Garrett, Frank T. Merrill, A. B. Frost, and F. Luis Mora. The volumes are hand- 
somely bound in a special quality of silk-finished cloth, with gilt tops, untrimmed edges, 
and gold cover decorations. There are 38 complete stories in the set—they are the 
best ones Mark Twain has written. This is a companion set to the “ Funniest Books ”’; 
they are the same in size, quality, and price. 
EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD THEM 
OUR OFFER—We will send you the entire set of six volumes, carrying charges prepaid, 
on receipt of $1.00. _If you do not like the books when they reach you, send 
them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month 
for 11 months. In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request 
for these books we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for either 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, or THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, please state which periodical you want. 
































HARPER G&G BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City 
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You Must 
Have — 


The 
Illustrated 
Sporting 
News... 


IF YOU WOULD KEEP IN 
CLOSE TOUCH WITH 
HIGH-CLASS SPORT 
AND OUT-DOOR LIFE 


Clean and Wholesome 3 | 
Beautifully and Copiously ae ; 
Illustrated, and Printed the star 


on Fine Coated Paper Is on time. 


5c. Every Elgin watch has 


the word “Elgin” en- 
OF ALL NEWSDEALERS graved on the works. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY Guaranteed by the world’s 
5c greatest watch works and 
. sold by every jeweler in 
the land. Send for free 

booklet about watches. 

THE 


ILLUSTRATED SPORTING ELGIN NATIONAL 
NEWS..... WATCH COMPANY, 
Elgin, Illinois. 
4 West 22d Street, New York 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.’ 
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‘‘ Improves with Use’’ 


The Hardman possesses a dur- 
able tone of 


ENTRANCING 
BEAUTY 
Thrilling the hearer with its 
sweetness, resonance and power 

and lasting a lifetime. 
Delicacy combined with strength of 
action and casings of exquisite design 


and finish. 


Whatever your circumstances, our system 
of easy payments makes it possible for you to 
own a Hardman. 

Wherever you live, we deliver the piano 
free of charge. We take your old instrument 
at a liberal sum. Handsome books of infor- 
mation sent free to your address. 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. M’f’rs. 
136 Fifth Ave., New York 


jaceaew 
et tT eee 


teeta Lats | ten 


STYLE-G 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


CABLE ADDRES COSMOPOLIT,” NEW YORK 

SUBSCRIPTION price, One Dollar a year, postage prepaid. 
Single copies, 10 cents. Subscribers failing to receive THe 
Cosmorouiran by the fifth of each month will confer a favor 
by sending a postal card to the Irvington office. The omission 
will be supplied, and investigation made through the Post- 
office Department. All subscription bills payable in advance. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new and old address must be given, and 
notice sent two weeks before the change is desired. 

HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable to order of the 
Cosmopolitan Publishing Company, and will be indorsed ‘‘ For 
deposit only to credit of Cosmopolitan Publishing Company.’ 
Cash must be sent in Registered Letter. Do not send stamps 
Cash in ordinary letters is a/ways at sender's risk, as there 
is no way of tracing it if lost in the mails. Should you wish 
to subscribe to other periodicals, you may remit to THE Cosmo- 
POLITAN, and your order wiil be placed through an agency giving 
exceptionally favorable terms, ‘THe CosMopoLiTAN being re- 
sponsible that your money reaches the publications desired. 

CONTRACTS.—No contract involving the expenditure of 
money or any departure from the approved regulations adopted 
for the business of THz Cosmopo.itan is valid, unless signed 
by the proprietor. 

COPYRIGHT.—The entire contents of this magazine are 
covered by general copyright, and special permission is neces- 
sary for reprinting long extracts; but editors are welcome to 
use not more than one-half of any article (illustrations ex- 
cepted), provided credit is given at the beginning ‘“‘ From The 
Cosmopolitan Magazine.” 

RECEIPTS.—The receipt of all money is immediately 
acknowledged by a postal card. The date on your label of the 
following issue will indicate that the remittance was received. 
Address, 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
PUBLICATION OFFICE: 
IRVINGTON-ON-THE-HUDSON NEW YORK. 
SENSES INS wenn 


500 Fifth Avenue ew York City. 
437 Marquette Building, cokes: Illinois. 
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A Wonderful Help 
FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


Memindex, 


POCKET CARD SYSTEM 


Simple and practical 
Handier, more useful than any 
memo. book or other card index. 
A fresh card comes to the front 
every day, in the elegant leather 
vest pocket case, which carries 
dates for 2 or 4 weeks ahead. 
Today’s card always at the front. 
No leaves to turn. Any card is 
found instantly by its tab. Cards 
for the year make a valuable card 
index fordesk use. A brain saver. 
Nothing else answers its purpose. 


All outfits have cards for12 mos. ahead. SMALL LARGE 
Real Seal Leather Case, Quar. Oak Tray = 00 $4.00 
Russia Leather Case, Plain Oak Tray 2.50 3.25 
Cow Seal Leather Case, Ash Tray 2.00 2.75 
Sunday cards, 35c, 50c. Dated cards per year 1 00 1.25 


Forget No More 
This automatic tickler 
helps you to do things 
at right time. Saves 
time and money. 

HELPS YOU 

To plan your work, to 
work your plan, to ac- 
complish more, to find 
memos. when wanted, 
to l.ccp out of trouble. § 
Order now and save 
express. Thousands 
in use. Booklet free. 

HOWARD L. WILSON ee 
57 State St, ROCHESTER, N.Y, Rayer 


CLOJEO 


waLiVW OV3O ON 


WAT 
30 BIAS 


“US *G 
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For the purpose of advertising our business we shall 
GIVE AWAY inthe next few weeks thousands of 
rare and beautiful song birds, and if you 
wish to receive a fine singing bird in a cage, FREE, 
write us to-day. No home is complete without a 
beautiful singing bird in an attractive cage, and if you 
are prompt you can secure one of these birds. We dis- 
tribute the birds to advertise our business. YOU 
HAVE NOTHING WHATEVER TO PAY 
FOR THE BIRD AND CAGE, Be sure to send 
name of your nearest express office and express com- 
pany to ship by. Address 


NEW YORK ANIMAL EXCHANCE, 
744X, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


At Factory Prices 
ON APPROVAL 


To be returned at our expense if not satisfactory 


29 90 for this Luxurious Turkish 
$ 5 Rocker—would cost $50.00 at 
retail. Covered with best machine buffed 
genuine leather; best long tempered steel 
springs, softly padded with curled horse- 


hair. Width, 38in.; height, 41 in. 


$24.50 


will buy this choice 
high-grade Dres- 
ser, worth §$37.00— 
Quarter-sawed oak; 
genuine mahogany 
or bird's eye maple; 
piano polish; 
French bevel 
Zo x 
inches; 
French legs; claw feet; roll front upper 
drawers; entire front beautifully cross- 
banded; drawers finished inside; bird's 
eye maple bottoms; solid brass trimmings 
and casters; solid ends. Top 44 x 23 
inches. 


© for this beautiful Buffet. Would 
st at retail $42.00. Choice quarter- 
wed yvolden oak; piano finish; hand- 
cut carvings; French bevel mirror, 
49 x 12 inches; roll drawer fronts, 
cress-banded; one drawer plush lined; 
solid brass trimmings; ball-bearing 
asters; 46 inches wide, 60 inches 
high 


WE PAY FREICHT east o 


Omaha au north ¢ ennessee— 
points hey« Samoa ze d. 

Catalogue A—Librar 
Catalogue B—Dining-r 


logue C—Bedroom Fu r 
- Gow adidvene aa We toate: 44 


Grand Rapids Furniture Manufacturing Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich, ——_ 





Each note sounds 
pure and true—if the 
piano bears the name of 
STECK — whether it 
was made yesterday or 
50 vears ago. Abundant 
testimony from owners 
of STECK pianos proves 


it to be 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


standard of piano excel- 


lence. Cz italogt 1e No. 3 


free. 


So 0 WAREROOMS: 
& 136 FIFTH AVE., XN. ¥. 
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Jo Cur Subscribers 


THE COSMOPOLITAN on the fifteenth day of September, 
1904, had on its books the addresses of 172,776 homes, to which 
172,776 magazines were being sent on subscription. 

A considerable number of these will expire during the months 
of October, November and December. 

It is greatly to the convenience of our Accounting Department 
to have these renewals at the earliest possible date. 

To those who will send in their renewals during the month of 
October we will forward, without extra charge, a booklet containing 
five essays of Mr. John Brisben Walker on 


I, How to Succeed: To Whom is Success Possible ? 
Il, Courage. 

Il. The High Privilege of the Voter. 

IV. A Practical Solution of the Liquor Problem. 

V. What is My Relation to My Fellow Men? 


There will also be sent, free, two sample copies of 
THE “TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME.” 


This is the new woman’s publication which has taken such a 
hold upon the American public during the past ten months, It is 
printed all on fine coated, “toned” paper; is elaborately illustrated; 
contains a great deal that is entertaining, including the best fiction, 
and has the most noted contributors of the world engaged in treating 
the important home problems from a standpoint of scientific 
knowledge. Remit one dollar to 


THE COSMOPOLITAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Irvington, New York 
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Freight Paid 
in U.S. 


This Exceptionally Beautiful 


Richly carved mahogany ease, 
z 90 in. high, fall columns, 


@treieernrraa Clawfeet. All glass 


coe Sront and sides. 
Ss Engraved brass dial, and moon dial. 


* Special Sale On'y $5 ax 


up, according 






to style of movement. 





This Exquisite 
Ladies’ $ { 6 
Desk 
Crotch 
Mahogany 
With wave 
swell ends,and carved 


French legs, 24 in. 
wide, artistic interior 





















Best Leather 






Full 
Turkish Self-adjusting back. 
spring seat “The greatest com- 
and back, Sort chair known.” 
- al | A true 
FISCINA HOCKEL, “HE cosonias 


Finest Mahogany, polished wood seat. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


We want every Cosmopolitan reader 
who is interested in fine furniture at 
factory prices to write for our catalog— 
this month. A Special Discount Cou- 
pon will be given to all who cut out this ad. and mail it to us 
with letter saying what — woatee. : ‘ ois 
ere is nothing nicer than a bi 

FOR CHRISTMAS of ‘‘Murray Pactienre’*—a splendid 
way, too,  fewieh a home. We offer Complete Suites, pretty 
Dressing Tables, Stools, Odd Chairs, China and Parlor 
Cabinets, Luxury Self-adjusting Chairs, etc. 

r own marufacture exclusively. 


LINN MURRAY #°"#-\"" Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Superfluous Hair 


Permanently Removed 


WHEN you have tried ALL OTHER 
removers, use mine.. ONLY ONE 
SURE WAY to take hair off face, 
neck, arms, &c., so it never returns 
DISSOLVES THE ROOTS. HELEN 
DOUGLAS HOME METHOD will 
do it without injuring the most delicate 
skin. NOTHING ELSE WILL. I! 
have the true secret. | Write for infor- 
mation that will MAKE YOU HAP- 
PY, sent sealed in plain envelope. 
My personal attention given you. 


we HELEN DOUGLAS, 
25. G-2 West 21st Street, - - New York. 
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Dimensions : 
Length, 5 ft. 3% in. 
Width, 4 ft. 104 in. 






Style go. 
** PRINCESS GRAND.”’ 


A little grand for use ‘‘ where 


, 


counts.’ 

Swiss 
action, combining power and_ extreme 
delicacy. Tune-staying and wear-resisting qualities 
unsurpassed. Duplex scale, sounding-board bridge 
built up of rock-maple veneers, 7% octaves, 3 
unison wires to each note excepting wound strings, 
very latest improvements. The most perfect and 
delightful small grand piano ever made. You can 
try it in your own home before you buy. Send for our 
artistic half-tone picture and full description of the 
‘* Princess Grand.” 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


We invite on the part of connoisseurs a most 
critical examination of the Ivers & Pond piano 
of to-day. Never in the history of our house 
have our standards been higher, our facilities 
for turning out superior work so adequate or 
our experience so broad. A new catalogue 
illustrating our 1905 models sent free. 

Where we have no 


Our Method of Selling. dealer we will sell 


you direct from our large Boston establishment, and on 
easy payments wherever you live. We have devised a 
unique plan to supply pianos to persons residing in 
the most remote villages and cities in the United 
States, requiring no payment till pianos have heen 
received in their homes, tested and approved. Then 
comes a small cash payment, the balance in 12, 24 or 
36 equal monthly payments. We take old pianos or 
organs in exchange as part payment. For our catalogue 
of latest styles and a personal letter with price-list and 
full description of our EASY-PAYMENT PLANS 


write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


111 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


room 
Tone of exquisite quality and great volume. 


repeating 
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WMS | 
A editor of a sportsman’s paper which aint a Sportsman 


hisself is like a Preecher which haint got no religion. He 


may holler Sum, but he aint Konvincin. 
—UNKEL DAVID IN FIELD AND STREAM. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


is convincing because it is written, edited and published by Sports- 
men. It is read wherever American manhood wields the rod, 


dips the paddle or pulls the trigger. ‘i 
There’s a real ring of nature to FIELD AND STREAM: Field 


—A whiff of wood and water borne straight frem the am 


heart of Nature to the Nature-lover.’ It’s the next Gentlemen: 
best thing to being there—to read FIELD AND Enclosed please 


find $1.50 for one 
STREAM. year’s subscription 


Fill out this coupon and send it to-day, to FIELD AND STREAM, 
including the two famous 


before you forget it. Duck-Hunting Pictures, be- 


FIELD AND STREAM beginning with the issue. 


35 WEST TWENTY-FIRST STREET, 
NEW YORK 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Stop That Pain | [Bishop FURNITURE co.,°s25z2 


Ship Anywhere, ‘On Approval,’’ allowing furniture in your 
- home five days, to be returned at our expense and money re- 

Instant Relief 
e 
Without Drugs 


funded if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 
We Prepay Freight to all points east of the 

Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Indigestion with 

its attendant ills, Cramps and all other 


Mississippi River and north of Tennessee 
line, allowing freight that far toward 
aches and pains may be immediately re- 
lieved by 


Vibration 


No. 3733. ‘‘Gibson Girl’’ Dresser. 
Quartered Oak or Genuine Mahogany 
with piano polish or dull finixh. [t has 
asecret Drawer ‘opening with a hid- 
den spring) which extends for use as a 

The simple and natural home treatment. No 

drugs, no plasters, no electricity ; just a sooth- 

ing, restful sensation, pleasanter and more effec- 

tive than ordinary massage, and you can do it 

yourself and feel it cure. 


Table while making the toilet when 
The Veedie Vibrator 


all articles are close at hand and in- 

stantly removed from view by clos- 

ing secret Drawer Brass handles, 
perfect locks and casters. Length 
36 inches. Beautiful French Bevel 
Mirror 30x18 inches. Our Price Di- 
rect on Approval (Either $17 00 

is simple, easily understood, made for home use 

and can be used by any one. It is a pleasure 

for those who are well, restful to the nervous 

and healing to the sick. It starts the circulation 

in every tissue of the body. No organ nor 

disease is too deeply seated to be reached by the 

Veedie Vibrator treatment. 


Wood), Only 
Worth $25.00. 
Send stamp for the Story of VIBRATION, the 
Common Sense treatment, and particulars of our 
Free Trial at your own home. Address 


HOMES MFG. CO., Dept F, 1133 Broadway, New York 































































































You save $8.00, 





























No. 3724 
$ Turkish Rocker 


Large size, hand made,very 
comfortable. It has Mahog- 
any finished base and cov- 
ered with “ Fabrikoid” 
Leather. Has full spring 
seat and back. An orna- 
ment in any home. War- 
ranted ten years. 
Actual value $24.00, 

$12 Q Is Our Price Di- 

*—— rect on Approval 

You save $11.50, 
Our FREE catalogue shows 
over 1000 pieces of high- 
grade fashionable furni- 
g ture. It posts you on styles and prices. Write 
. for it to-day. 































































































22-34 Tonia Street 


Bishop Furniture Co., cranakapias, Mien. 


The “| Ocularscope” 
Free 



















MacLagan’s 
Suburban Homes 


| 
| 
Y New edition is a large book of 146 










up-to-date building plans and in- 

terior views of Suburban and 

Country Homes, actually 

erected, costing from 

$1,000 to pee eet 
cc in silver ane in 

ZXnustrccepostge. | | Get Your Glasses at Wholesale 

Examine your own eyes with- 

out anoculist. Send for 

our‘*OCULARSCOPE,” 

the latest invention 

of the 20th cen- 

tury. SENT 

FREE with our beautiful illustrated cat- 

alogue of spectacles and eyeglasses. 

Mail Order Only. Send to-day. 

Grand Rapids Wholesale 

Opticians 
508 Houseman Kuilding, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





oes P. (.MacLagan, Architect, 





693BroadSt., Newark,N.J. 






a F r : : 
Fine Wood Flooring 
Parquet Floors & Specialties 


Moore’s Floor Wax 
Moore’s Patent Rests 


Send for FREE 
illustrated CATALOGUE 


E.B. Moore & Co. 
76 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Are Your Valuables Worth %8? 


Do you realize as you read this that your home or office may be robbed or on fire? Think 
of the valuable papers, jewelry, money, priceless keep-sakes, etc., you'll lose, No.7, honest- 
ly, can you afford for the insignificant amount which will buy = 


MEILINK’S IMPROVED VAULT 


to be without one? We are making the ony practical 
small safes in the world for private use. Guaranteed 
Fire and Water Proof, at prices away below anything 
on the market. $8 buys a 
good one. Finest finish, best 
lock and best construction 
ever produced. The best 
dealers sellthem. We have 
sold over 20,000 in two years. 
Isn’t that proof? 

OUR FREE BOOK shows 
and describes a vault that 
exactly fills your require- 
ments at a price that will 
fit. Write right now, For Papers For Jewelry For the Home 


THE MEILINK MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitas.”” 






























Rapids 
Wholesale 
Opticians 
Please send Ocu- 
larscope Free to 
Name 
Street 










































































For Professional Use For Business Use 


Desk 1036, TOLEDO 
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pected 
to see 
that he 
he letter, 


dential. He said that Mr. Root wag 
back in the city to-day and that he I 
him. If Mr. Root, he said, informed 
had no objection to the publication, 
it would be given out, 

Instead of convincing Gov. Ode 
Republican leaders that Mr. 
persuaded under any circumst: 
nomination for Governor, the 
was to create the impressigff 
mand from his party would 
sive to the call of duty. It 
their interview to-day Goff 


id the other 
could not be 
s to accept the 
ct of the Jetter 
vat a united de- 
Mr. Root respon- 
mderstood that at 
dell will learn deti- 
nitely from Mr. Root whefgpr he would decline a 
unanimous nomination ififfvere tendered him. If 
Mr. Root merely standf;@pon the declaration of 
his letter that he does not want the nomination, 
those leaders who believe that Mr. Root is the 
strongest candidate whom the Republicans could 
name will proceed to put fresh enthusiasm into 
his boom, and the praespect seems to be that it 
would sweep all before, it. 
When Gov. Odell was § 
had accomplished he saié 
sitions and reached concl 
of either the propositions O}®@ 
Governor was reticent, but he 
had to do with the management 
in the State. 
While it was the consensus of opiniq 
Root’s letter had been read, that he 


ed what the conference 
B WVe discussed propo- 
ws.’ As tothe nature 

e conclusions the 
itted that they 


1e campaign 


and final declination was discussed, and the m§ 
of other candidates whose claims would have 


be considered in the event of Mr. Root’s with} 


Among the available 
discussed were 
Woodruff, 

Senator 


drawal were taken up. 

candidates whose merits 
Lieut. Gov. Higgins, ex-Lieut. 
Collector Stranahan, Speaker 


were 
Gov. 
Nixon, 





George M. Malby, and ex-Mayor Schieren of Brook+ 


lyn. Mention was also made of Gen. Anson G. 
McCook, 


——__ > 0+ 


ST. LUKE’S HEAD 


Says Drs. Taylor and 
Break Glass 


Superintendent George F, Clover of St. Luke's 
Hospital made a statement yesterday with. refer- 
ence tothe arrest of Drs. Julius Taylor and Henry 
Kellogg, members of the house statf of that insti- 
tution. He said: 

“Drs. Taylor and Kellogg were coming toward 


the hospital via One Hundred and Tenth Street | 


from Riverside Drive, when, at One Hundred and 
Tenth Street and -Amsterdam Avenue, they 
stopped to purehase peanuts. In crossing to the 
peanut stand they pissed through the midst of 
ight or ten young fellows who_wWere singing, . 


When you write, please mention 


ellogg Did Not | 


| Jife and property aw 
| called out, To-day, at & 
| warrants for the arrest 6 
| out, charging violence. 





EXAMINATION 
PAPERS STOLEN 


Three College Students 
Suspected 


Butler Leaves Key in Professor’s: Door— 
Passing Student Slips in — Leaves no 
Clew Except a Broken Tip of Lead, a 
Few Shavings from a Pencil anda Small 
Ball of Black Clay — Great Detective 
Unearths Culprit Through Marvelous 
Deductions. 


The examination would have been delayed and 


| the reputation of the University damaged had 


not the knotty problem which so seriously dis- 
turbed the excitable Professor’s quiet life been 
solved by the shrewd SHERLOCK HOLMES in 
less than twenty-four hours, 

How he does it is fully told by himself in the 
October Household Number of Collier’s Weekly. 
For sale throughout the month at all news stands, 
10 cents, 


eee AG eocaniaenipiommmen 


iarge of the stockyards strike situa- 


arrested as vagrants thirty-two 
‘e from Colorado to act as special 
thorities say the men will be 
Colorado, 

repared affidavits declaring 
ocal authorities to protect 
ask that the militia be 
instance of the packers, 
05 strikers were sworn 


The packers hav 
the inability of thé 


ued at the instance 
,of Robert C, Rowe 


Another lot of warrants,’ 
of the strikers, bear the nam 
of Armour’s, Michael R. Murf\y of Cudalhy’s, L. 
B. Patterson of Swift's, and Ch@ples K. Urquhart 
of the Omaha Packing ere are charged 
with having imported men ‘into the State to do 
police duty. ‘ ; 

Constantyn J, Smyth, the strikers’ attorney, 
said: 

‘The packers had forty members of a Colorado 
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Double-page Drawing TELLING HIS FORTUNE Copyright 1904 by Collier's 
in Gibson Number “You are going on a long, long journey” 


The Gibson Number of 


Colliers 


will have the largest and best col- 
lection of Gibson’s Drawings ever 
published outside of book form. 


On sale October 13, 1904 


At all news stands, ten cents 


A Special De Luxe Edition 50 cents 


Printed on heavy plate paper-—every picture suitable for framing—with a separate art 
proof of double-page will be on sale at leading news-dealers; or sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt o cents. Address, De Luxe Edition, Gibson Number, Collier’s Weekly, 416 
West Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





Copyright, 1904, by Arthur Hewitt 


The Story of 
the Presidency 


By 
Alfred Henry Lewis 


in the 


October number 
of the 


METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


A 35-cent Magazine for 15 cents At all dealers 


R. H. RUSSELL, PUBLISHER, 3 WEST 729th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


When you write, please mention *‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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A postal-card written TO-DAY will bring our handsomely 
illustrated FREE prospectus which tells all about our novel 
method of co-operative fruit-growing. 

Write the postal now, while you have the matter in mind. 
Before you turn the leaf—or write a letter, or sign, tear out 
and mail us the coupon at the bottom of this advertisement. 

We realize that our statement—$8.50 A MONTH FOR 
LIFE MAY BE SECURED BY AN INVESTMENT OF 
ONLY $200—is so extraordinary that hardly anyone will 
believe it until we have proven it. 

We do not expect that anyone will believe our mere state- 
ment thatthiscan be done. Weexpect to furnish overwhelm- 
ing proof—one hundred and one kinds of it—in every case. 


Wonderful Possibilities 


We believe the greatest money-making possibilities any- 
where in the Western Hemisphere to-day are iu the scientific 
growth of tropical fruits, especially bananas. 

The demand for bananas is so great that it is practically 
unlimited. ‘he magnitude of the banana industry is beyond 
human comprehension. Ten times as many bananas could 
be marketed here in the United States if the banana-growing 
companies would produce them. 


A New Kind of Competition 


The various steamship companies which buy bananas 
right on the plantation and bring them up (from Honduras 
and other banana-growing countries) are in competition with 
each other. Notin selling the fruit, but in buying it. This 
condition makes the banana-growing industry more and 
more profitable to banana growers. 


Safety 


We have a large plantation (the best banana land in the 
world) and are making a lot of money, and making it 
easily, and we are just as sure of our big profits from month 
to month as you are of your 3 per cent. or your 4 per cent. 
from your savings bank. Banks are all right if you are satis- 
fied with a very small rate of interest. If, onthe other hand, 
you want the largest possible income without risking your 
capital, it will pay you to investigate the banana business by 
a careful study of our prospectus. ‘ 


What We Are Doing 


In addition to our plantation, we have a large tract of 
unplanted banana land adjoining. Weare planting this out 
of the profits from our banana acreage, but the tract is very 
large and all our available capita! and all our profits for some 
time to come will not enable us to plant the whole tract. 

We want to plant the whole tract without delay, because 
the larger the plantation the better the terms we can make 


with the steamship companies. 
We want to make all of the money we can and make it as 


soon as we Can. 


Co-operative Tropical Fruit 


Association 


944 Real Estate Trust Building 
Philadelphia 














When -you write, please 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


a Month for Life 


By Investing $10.00 a Month for 20 Months 











What We Can Do For You 


Therefore, we make the extraordinary and liberal offer to 
plant some of this banana land for you—as much as you 
want if you apply at once—and let you pay us on small 
monthly instalments 

If we had the capital now to plant all of our land, you 
would not have a chance to invest a dollar in our business. 
We are not simply looking for an opportunity to divide up 
our large profits, but the best arrangement we can make for 
ourselves is one which creates a most extraordinary oppor- 
tunity for a few outside investors. 


a A Life Income 


It will pay you at once to write, or mail the coupon, and 
get our interesting and instructive pamphlet and look into 
the matter thoroughly. It is a wonderful chance to secure 
a life income. 

The British Foreign Report No. 385 (and 
reporis are always conservative) gives the average income 
per acre as $250. But we aim to be even more conservative. 
We figure only on the low average of $100 per acre. 

Based on this estimate : 

#10 a month for 20 months should net you, at least, $8.50 


per month for life. 
#20 a month for 20 months should net you, at least, $17.00 


per month for life. 
$50 a month for 20 months should net you, at least, $42.50 


per month for life. 
$100 a month for 20 months should net you, at least, 885.00 


per month for life. 

After reading our prospectus you will wonder why most 
everybody doesn’t go into the banana business—the most 
profits able business known. 

The reason is that most people know little or nothing about 
it and they won’t investigate anything so extraordinary with 
enough care to become convinced of the possibilities, 
of people will take it for granted 


government 


The vast majority 
that our offer is too good to be true, and they won't look 
into it at all. ‘Those who do look into it will be the thrifty 


people, who are not going to be in poor circumstances or live 
yn relatives in old age. 


Don’t Fail to Read the Free Booklet 


The writer of this advertisement is actively engaged in the 
management of our Company. He knows exactly what he is 
talking about. He didn’t condemn the enterprise because it 
looked too good to be true. He investigated it thoroughly, 
before he offered any opinions. He knows that his FREE 
pre spec tus concerning the banana business in general and 
our plantation in particular will interest you. Write for it, 


or sign and mail the coupon now. 





















| Co-operative Tropical Fruit Association, 
944 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


Send me the free illustrated pamphlet 
telling how to secure a life income of $8.50 
a month or more. 









Address...... 
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PYROGRAPHY APPLIQUE 


@eoTHE NEW ART WORK? 


Until can do 

Jan.t, " YOU this 
is beautiful Nea oni , es Work - with 
lush Center- ‘ , beautiful 
Piece, stamp- ees effect— 

éd, ready for a followi 
ting, 4 ee following 
including 5 , st od 
ather ‘ ; P simple 
stamped ae instruc- 
for 5 s a ee 
li “ed 4 Lvery- 
Spplique “2 body will 


work, will * 3 . z ; : 
be sent , , bam be poing TointroduceWoman’s World in your 
to any J auc home we make you a present appre- 

rhe ciated by every lady. Woman's 


one who 4 a J Th 
asc to pay : tie : 5 Giniar World has a circulation of 800,000 and is the best high- 
cost o piece class illustrated magazine ever published at a popular 
shipping. . : shown price. Send only ten cents, our special rate for a five 
Size, 18 % here, months’ trial subscription, ‘and we will send Woman’s 
inches. _ # acne DY we, World for five months, and you will get Free by return 
a of gold, Bape. : REnES com mail ¢ex beautiful designs and patterns—the centerpiece, 
n of light P plete, burned and . : Sa ; ° 
green. Only Colored, for $2.00. photo frame, three large doilies and napkin ring— 
one Centesiecees ve Many other styles 216 square inches of fine linen stamped with the latest 
&hy one address. shown in our catalogue. designs as illustrated below; also the fine Battenderg 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE NO. N10. —_72 pages, 24 pp. in colors. Illus- handkerchief, collar, tie-end, etc., shown above—all 
trates 1,000 Gibson and other designs stamped on articles of Naan Plush, different—all ready to work—216 square inches more— 
wood and leather of every description, at reasonable prices. and all Absolutely Free—in all 432 square 
Our No. 97 - inches, Send 25 cents and we will send Woman’s 
Special Offer: $2.50 Out fit $1.65 P World one year and all the premiums mentioned above; 
. also 15 yards of fine laces. Address, 
fie Platinum Poise, Cork Handle. Rubber , ; 
Tubing, Double-Action Bulb, Metal Union \ Woman’s World, Dept. L16, Chicago. 
Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces o> 


Stamped Practice Wood, and full instruc- 
tions, all contained in neat leatherette box. 


RADE Forsale by your dealer or sent by us C.0. D.: for exam- 
ination. Outfits and supplies at all prices shown in our 
Catalogue N10. Write for it to-day. 


xeK Thayer &€» Chandler 


160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World. 


ENNEN cr Walt 


ea HUENSION 


For persons having one 
short limb. 
CHAFING, aad Expert workmanship 
i backed by years 


eee Sasa , 
of experience. 


> for it.”” . 
y” ration. Delightful after Shaving oh Write for Booklet. ae 


cipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s origieal Past. 
: Wilfred L. Miller Co., Room 67, 40 West 28th St., New York City 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


The Munsing Underwear 


“The best made, best fitting, most comfortable, 
durable and satisfactory underwear 
at popular prices that modern machinery 
and skilled labor can produce.”’ 


For complete information as to styles, sizes, 
fabrics and prices, address 


The Northwestern Knitting Co., 


293 Lyndale Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


When you write, please mention * The Coser” 
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‘‘Not so,” someone says. 

Ask coffee users if they are entirely 
well. Not half of them are. 

What's the use to slug oneself 
every morning and go through life 
half sick and unable to make money 
and fame. Common sense says quit 
the killing drug and use 

for the new Game 


POSTUM FOOD COFFEE Sy eae CRIES vs'us expla 
It’s easy to make the change, and PARKER iain a 


it’s nice to be well and happy. ede aap U.S Aa stati: 
» SOLE adel dad f A Lt £ ee Faek 
There's a reason. Bad. 


HAY =~ 
Tony AUTOMO BILES "eva 

























LAUGHABLE EXCITING \ 
ENTIRELY NEW. 


FUN FOR INFORMAL. PARTIES. | 
The Brightest CARD GAME, Ever. Devised 


From three to eight can piay* ali play at 
once, -Not a dull moment from start to finish, 


Ask your Dealer SHERLOCK HOLMES, 
















All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTE 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 
Every Pair Warranted - 
"GUE The Name 





0€ 

























- Tonneau, $2,550 

One Haynes will carry youanywhere. You'do not need 
a stable full of automobiles. Proved by over twenty 
highest awards won by stock cars in every endurance 
contest, in which all-others have tried, Vo other has 
always won. That’s Proof. Buy a Haynes. 

We have just added a record of exceptional superiority 

in the N. Y, toSt. Louis Tour to our list of victories. 
A FEW CARS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

Catalogue free from HAY NES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Iad., U.S.A. 

(The Oldest Makers of Motor Carsin America.) Members ofthe A.L,AM 


NEw YORK BRANCH, 1713-15 Broadway 
CHICAGO BRANCH, 1490 Michigan Avenue. 
BOSTON: Geo. M Brown, aCaentnn Avenue. A 
LOS ANGELES: J. A. Rosesteel. 
PH ILADEI. PHIA: Rose Auto Co,, Ltd., 262 N. Broad St. 
BUFFALO: Buffalo Auto Exchange, 401 Franklin Street. 
TOLEDO, 0.: Toledo Motor Car Co, 
FRANCISCO: Pacific States Auto Co., 217 Ellis Street. 


have en established over 50 YEARS. By our 
a systeus of payments eres family in moderate cir- 
cumstances uc1rown a V pian. We take old 













Lies flat to the 
Slips, Tears nor 
ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST 
Lee 
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The New Victor Dance Records 
At last the perfect Record for Dancing! It took us a long time and lots 
of money. Not so easy as it sounds to get the exact time, and bring out the 
instruments and notes that produce perfect dance-rythm, and yet have a 


loud clear beautiful tone 


Professor Asher of the American Society of Professors of Dancing says : 


“TI have listened to the Victor Records for Dance Music and find the 
time to be perfect in every respect, and the records well adapted for dancing.” 


No more need of asking a friend to play the piano while the others enjoy 
their dancing. Better music and perfect time. 
Send for book of Victor Dance Records, 


a Bi ome Machine Co. 
Lyon & Healy. 


ors— Victor Distsib. & Export Co. 


New Yorkx—C. Bruno & Son. 
Philadelphia— W estern Electric Co. 
Philadelphis—Penn Phonograph Co. 
Boston—Eastern Talking Machine Co. 
Boston—Oliver Ditson Co. 

San Franciseo — Sherman ,Clay & Co. 
Atlaate—Phillips & Crew Co. 
Baltimore—H. Eisenbrandt Sons. 
Baltiinore—Bal timore Bargain House, 
Brooklyn— American Talking Mach. Co. 
Buffalo—P. A. Powers. 

poe ee e & Co. 
Canton—Klein effelman Co. 


Cleveland ~ Cleveland Talking Mach. Co. 


Columbus—P erry B. Whitsit Co. 
Denver—Knight-Campbell Music Co. 
Detroit—Grinnell Bros. 


ae ee | 
ae, 
a & 4 2% 
1eat | 
ee 


on 


Cincinnati—Rudolph W urlitzer Co. 
Dubuque—Harger & Blish. , 
Galveston—Thos. Goggan & Bro. 
Grand Rapids—Julius A. J. Friedrich 


From The Cosmopolitan’ Press. 


Indianapolis—Carlin .& Lennox. 

Jackson ville—Metrop. Talking Mach. Co. 

Kansas City—Schmelzer & Sons ArmsCo. 

Kansas City—J. W. Jenkins’ Sons Music Co. 

Lincoln— Wittmann Co. 

Mempbis—O. K. Houck Pigno.Co. 

New Haven—Henry Horton. 

New Orleans—Natl. Auto. Fire Alarm Co. 

Omaha—A. Hospe. 

Pittsburg— Theo. F. Bentel Co., Inc. 

Rochester—G, B. Miller. 

Rochester Te king Machine Co. 

8t. Louils—Victo ing Machine, Ltd. 

St. Paul—Koebler & Hinrichs. 

Bt. Paul—W. J. Dyer & Bro. 

Savannah—Youmane & Leete. 

BSyracuse—W. D. Andrews. 
‘ashington—S. Kann, Sons & Co. 

Washington—Jno. F. Ellis & Co. 

West Superior--Brunswick Co. 
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